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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
/ 

HE St. Maur Casino stands upon the causeway that connects the little 
cs sea-girt fortress with the mainland, a couple of hundred yards or so out- 
side the city walls. Lights, voices, the sound of flutes and violins were issuing 
through its open windows as Susan and Adam Byng approached the gatéway ; 
and, at Susan’s solicitation, they loitered there awhile to listen to the music and 
catch what furtive glances they could of the gay company within. 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Byng will say to us,” remarked Adam, when they 
were walking on their road again. This has been an evening altogether of dis- 
I haven’t seen the Casino lighted and the people dancing there these 


sipation, 
’ 


three years.’ 

For a minute or two Susan hesitated ; at last—“ Uncle Adam,” she whispered, 
stealing up her hand under his arm, “I think, if you don’t mind, I should like to 
subscribe to the Casino.” The vision of so many muslin-clad figures, the sound of 
the dance music, the glitter, the joyousness of the scene, had fired Susan—with the 
ball fever common to girls of her age? no: but a burning dread of the tempta- 
tions to forget Aer that were awaiting George Blake! Ah, could not her jealous 
heart picture him surrounded by enchanting French ladies, with Portia, with all 
the world smiling on him, and she, in her black frock, standing at Uncle Adam’s 
side in the darkness without? “I should never want to dance, of course, but 
I should like just to see the fine dresses and hear the music; and the Misses 
Ffrench would take me.” 

“ The subscription costs twelve francs a month,” said Uncle Adam, in a scared 
“Only two of our resident families belong to the Casino, and they are 
Nay, nay, child, thee must moderate thy wishes. We can 


voice. 
both moneyed people. 
walk over once or twice during the season and look in, as we have done to-night. 
What more can thee desire? The moths outskle the window are better off 
than those who burn their wings in the candle, little Susan!” 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by SHELpon & Company, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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It was a quarter to ten o’clock when they reached the Petit Tambour. Un- 
cle Adam had never once been out late since his marriage, and crept more meek- 
ly even than his wont to the dining-room, where Mrs. Byng, by the light of a sol- 
itary candle, sat at her needle. 

“You crossed by the ferry,” she said, in her measured, passionless voice. 
“Louison saw you. Susan, I request you not to lead your uncle into these ex- 
travagances.” 

“The child felt tired, and it chanced had a two-sous piece in her pocket,” 
pleaded poor old Adam. “It shall not happen again, my dear, I promise you.” 

“ All your acts of folly are never to happen again, Mr. Byng. Yesterday 
’twas a brioche, to-day the ferry. Two sous a day squandered are thirty-six 
francs a year squandered. On what pleasures of my own do I spend thirty-six 
francs a year?” 

“On none, my love, on none. Susan and I were in the wrong, and we confess 
it. But for all that, I have not lost money on the evening! While Susan was 
with her friends at the Benjamin, I drank a cup of coffee and played a game of 
dominoes with Jean Poujol, and won both; and more. See, I make youa present 
of the stakes.” 

And Uncle Adam laid down a silver piece of twenty-five centimes before his 
wife. 

“ And if you had lost?” she remarked sternly, but putting the money in her 
pocket. 

“Jean Poujol would have taken it out in picotees,” returned Adam, with a 
chuckle of simple exultation over his own shrewdness. “ We agreed that before 
we played. I have more young plants than I know what to do with, and—” 

“Jean Poujol is no fool,” interrupted Mrs. Byng. ‘The picotees are worth 
a franc a dozen, at least.”’ 

Still the heart of the woman was mollified. For Adam to stake flower-roots, 
otherwise unsalable, against actual hard cash, raised him probably as much as 
it was possible for him to be raised.in his wife’s respect. At all events the poor 
old fellow, with half an inch of candle, was allowed to go up to his bed without 
farther reprimand. ‘ To you, Susan,” said Mrs. Byng, laying a cold hand on the 
young girl’s arm, “I have a few words to Speak. They may as well be spoken 
to-night as another time. Do you know, child, what extravagance means ?” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” stammered ‘Susan, trying to look contrite. “I'll 
never cross the ferry again unless you give me leave.” 

“] do not speak of the ferry only. I speak of the way you squander money 
on trifles, on dress—of which you have already more than sufficient—on your 
whole plan of life. A rational being when he rises in the moraing should say 
to himself, ‘how much ¢an I save to-day?’ The first thought of a fool is ‘how 
much can I spend?’ What brought your uncle to poverty? Extravagance. 
I-xtravagant ideas of comfort, extravagant ideas of human nature—the proof of 
which was trusting his money in a friend’s bank! What. has brought all the 
people you see in this place to poverty? Extravagance—for, mind, I call want 
of honesty, in its way, extravagance. Now as long as you are under my charge 
I do not mean that you should waste your money. I mean to do my duty by 
you.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” said Susan, faintly. 

“T have been setting down different items to-night, and have made out, as 
near as possible, what you add to our expenses. Youdon’t eat more, I dare say, 
than other growing girls, but you eat a great deal. You more than double our 
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butcher’s bill alone ’—Susan’s face crimsoned with shame—“ and you also eat 
fruit from morning til] night. Altogether your keep—of course | reckon fruit 
and vegetables at market price—would cost every franc of twenty pounds a year. 
Well, I propose that you should have another ten pounds, for dress, pocket 
money, seat in church, collections, laundress, and give me the remaining ten to 
lay by for you. I could put it out with perfect safety at six per cent., and on the 
day you are twenty-one you would have saved interest and principal ; after that 
of course the whole of your money will be in your own hands and must be in- 
vested anew.” 

Four years hence—years ! unless Tom Collinson returned to marry her, spent 
in the Petit Tambour! Ina dozen words Mrs. Byng had epitomized the story 
of a youth, with the fairness and odor and keen capacity of youth for enjoyment 
crushed from it; the best years of a woman’s life spent in saving francs and 
reckoning centimes! Susan’s heart sank within her. 

“You have not had time to know me yet,” went on Mrs. Byng. “ Your Uncle 
Adam picks you his peaches and flowers, and allows you to throw away money 
on brioches and ferry-boats. Naturally you like him best. I am a person of 
few words. When you know me better you will find, as Mr. Byng has done, 
that 1 am a person of deeds. I have my ideas of duty, and I keep to them. 
Light your candle, and hold it upright: there were two spots of grease on the 
stairs this morning. To-morrow our new account begins. You will pay by the 
quarter, in advance, and I will at once take charge of whatever spare money you 
have in hand.” 

Susan crept up the polished stairs of the Petit Tambour, holding her candle 
upright as she was bidden, and as soon as she reached her own room wiped away 
the last stroke from the whitewash on the wall, then ran and seated herself be- 
fore her glass. She was a pretty little girl, decidedly! not faultless of feature, 
not in any way to compare with Portia, but pretty. (By a single admiring glance, 
by two or three whispered words, John Dysart had substantiated all the compli- 
ments that sounded so dubious from Tom Collinson.) And George Blake was 
coming to-morrow. And there were people who lived in a world of shillings 
and half-pence; who looked upon money as anything save a means of buying 
nice things, of giving pleasure, directly or indirectly, to those one loved. How 
she pitied Mrs. Byng and poor Uncle Adam: how she pitied everyone to 
whom to-morrow did not mean the delicious hopes of seventeen! Now, should 
she put her hair on crimping pins ornot? This wasmomentous. Portia’s judg- 
ment was all in favor of the new Parisian style: not so Miss Jemima’s. Which 
would George Blake be likeliest to prefer, nature or artifice? She decided 
promptly in favor of nature; then, when her head had been five minutes on the 
pillow, veered round ; remembered the French ladies in their ball dresses, and 
how ¢hey had looked with balloon-spread, decorated heads ; rose and by the light 
of the stars—for Mrs. Byng allowed no lucifer matches throughout the Petit 
Tambour—put up her soft brown curls on crimping pins. Then, in such tor- 
tured positions as crimping pins allow, lay awake, thinking to-morrow—to-mor- 
row—until the soft voice of the convent bell striking midnight told her that to- 
morrow was already here. 

Many a night during the months to come, Susan Fielding lay awake till mid- 
night; but never again from pure, unmixed happiness after to-night ! 

She was out betimes with Uncle Adam in the kitchen garden next morning ; 
eating peaches—the peaches for which she was to be charged market price! 
laughing and chattering with the old man over his work ; jumping up and down 
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the garden-paths from sheer excess of contentment. By-and-by followed the 
second breakfast, and in the middle of the meal came the postman’s loud ring 
at the front bell, and a letter for Mademoiselle Fielding, bearing the postmark, 
“Paris.” Susan blushed up to the eyes as she bent over it, recognizing the 
handwriting. 

“You get a great many letters,” remarked Mrs. Byng. “/ never get any. 
Letters require answers. Nothing fritters money away like postage.” 

Susan murmured out some utterly wild and foolish remarks about Paris, and 
old Halfont friends, and no answer being needed ; then put her letter, unopened, 
into her pocket, and, the moment breakfast was done, ran out into the flower 
garden to read it. 

MY DEAR LITTLE SUSAN,—I am afraid I shall not see you quite as soon as I thought. 
I find I have more to do in Paris than I expected. I shall certainly not reach Brittany 
for another three or four days. Till then, good-by. In great haste, your devoted friend, 

GEORGE BLAKE. 

The letter fell from ber hands; she stared up blankly overhead. When she 
is an old woman Susan will remember the glaring blueness of the sky at that 
particular moment, the humming of the bees among Uncle Adam’s flowers, the 
quivering, sunny air, the morning carol of a canary in a neighbor’s window—the 
intolerable apathy of the whole bright, outer world! ‘‘ Not reach Brittany for 
another three or four days.” She picked up the letter, re-read it, repeated the 
words aloud before she could thoroughly bring home to herself the immensity 
of her disappointment: George Blake not coming, and the last line of her cal- 
endar obliterated, the day that she had looked forward to se long already wear- 
ing on toward noon! Boum, boum, went the convent clock, striking ten. Did 
clock ever strike with such stolid slowness before? Susan recalled the happi- 
ness witn which she had counted its beats last at midnight—ah, that contrast 
was too great! Tears rushed into her eyes, a suffocating tightness came in her 
throat; crushing the letter in her hand she ran back into the house, and to her 
own room, locked the door, flung herself on her knees beside her little bed, and 
burst into a passion of crying. How could she, how can any thwarted child, 
look forward to the eternity of three or four days? She was disappointed now. 

“] shall never expect you again—I shall never believe what he writes again,” 
she sobbed to herself. “If it had -been poor Tom, Collinson, he would have 
come. Tom Collinson would have cared more for me than for all the Parzses in 
the world. I love Tom best—I mean I wish I did love him best. Oh, why did 
I ever see Mr. Blake? why does he care so little for me? And still,” holding 
the letter up close—and with a gesture, rather of forgiveness than of anger—to 
her near-sighted eyes, “a]l he says is kind. ‘ My dear little Susan,’ and ‘ Your 
devoted friend.’ Ah, but does he mean ‘devoted?’ Is that only how people 
who know how to wr7te fine finish off .their letters ?” 


In the course of the afternoon the two Misses Ffrench found their way to the 
Petit Tambour ; Susan was alone in the drawing-room, darning window blinds— 
her aunt already set her plenty of tasks tor odd times—Uncle Adam away in the 
kitchen garden, Mrs. Byng out of the house. ‘ 

“ And so this is the Petit Tambour!” cried Portia, as she ran to the open 
window—the lichened walls, and smalt-blue sky, and scarlet masses of geranium- 
bloom setting forth to perfection the rich tinting of her southern-looking face. 
“T suppose one would get as tired of picturesqueness as of hideousness in time, 


but just at first I must say it is pleasant to the eyes to rest on something more 
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romantic than Hounslow Heath!” She had been running all the morning over 
the streets of St. Maur, attended by John Dysart: in every quaint bit of fif- 
teenth-century architecture, in every narrow glimpse of green sea, discovering a 
new effective background for the graceful central figure of all her thoughts. 
“Oh, what high-backed chairs! Susan, my dear, do you really look forward to 
Ziving in this Castle of Otranto, winter and summer? Why, what have you done 
to yourself? The becoming crimped hair all gone, and the rough Addison Lodge 
curls come back again!” 

“T crimped my hair last night,” said Susan, “and this morning lost heart— 
lost heart, Miss Portia, about everything, and washed it with cold water till it 
got back to its own old way. A thought came into my mind that perhaps it 
wasn’t lucky to take so much trouble with one’s self beforehand. I’ve always 
heard that the happiest times of life come when one doesn’t go out of one’s way 
to meet them.” 

“ Ah, the copy-books say that,” remarked Portia. “I know how much happi- 
ness I should get unless I went a very great deal out of my way to meet it. If 
I had taken things as fate sent them, where should I| be at this moment?” 

“In whatever room at Halfont the plasterers are not,” said Miss Jemima. 
“ And as far as I can see, very much better off you would be there than here.” 

“ Because the little French bagman would talk to you at breakfast, Aunt 
Jem, or because we have tumbled across Jack Dysart, and you are angry with 
yourself for liking him—which ?” 

“ For every reason,” answered Miss Jemima. “If I had known in the least 
what the tone of these foreign watering places was, you may be sure I would 
never have crossed the Channel with you, Portia. French people are not ixu- 
man /” went on Miss Jemima, with warmth. “I have lived in India, I have 
travelled over half the civilized globe, but 1 never saw anything so humiliating 
to myself as a human being as what I have seen to-day. Old men and women, 
fathers and mothers of families, jumping up and down, in yellow sacks, in the sea 
together. I hope, my dear little Susan, you have not been on the St. Maur sands 
of a morning ?” 

Susan confessed that she had not. She spent her mornings and afternoons at 
the Petit Tambour ; had never seen as much of the St. Maur gayeties as she had 
seen in front of the Hotel Benjamin last night. 

“* Well, then, you will have an opportunity of enlarging your experience this 
evening,” said Portia, “‘ for we are going to take you back with us now. Weare 
all to dine in a party at the ¢adle-d°héte—ourselves, Lord Dormer, and my 


cousin (you have made an ¢wnense impression upon my cousin, | can tell you, 


Susan !) and then we will walk round and look at the people in the Casino and 
undertake, some of us, to see you home afterwards.” 

For a minute and a half Susan tried, with real sincerity, to excuse herself; 
she was not in good spirits to-day; Mrs. Byng was not at home to give her 
leave; ought she to leave Uncle Adam alone? Portia, however, put so much 
insistance into her manner that one by one these objections melted away. Im- 
possible not to feel a little pleased that she had made an impression on John 
Dysart—in her heart Susan thinks John Dysart charming! And as Mr. Blake 
was able to amuse himself in Paris, was it not the wisest thing for her to try and 
make time pass pleasantly in St. Sauveur! Reader, did you ever know a girl 
of seventeen so much in love as to disdain amusement under an absent lover’s 
neglect? Susan ran to her room, dressed herself with care, put on her buckled 
shoes, her prettiest earrings and bracelet, then ran away to the kitchen garden 
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where Uncle Adam was trenching out his celery, and acquainted him, with as 
much assurance as she could master, that she was going to St. Maur with the 
Misses F french for the evening. 

“ And I—I am to break this to Mrs. Byng!” said poor old Adam, leaning on 
his spade and looking frightened, “and likelier than not they will cross by the 
ferry! Susan, Susan, thee will have thy head turned with so much pleasure.” 

“But only for ten days, Uncle Adam!” pleaded Susan. “In ten days my 
friends will be gone, and I shall never want to cross the ferry again all the 
winter.” 

Upon which Uncle Adam not only relented, but coming as far as the entrance 
of the flower garden, cut the choicest bud off his choicest noisette rose for Su- 
san’s waist-belt ; a bud which, by the most natural process imaginable, found its 
way to the button-hole of Portia Ffrench’s jacket the moment they quitted the 
door of the Petit Tambour. 

It was now half past five, and people were just beginning to issue forth from 
the lodging-houses toward the /adles-d’héte. At the principal thoroughfares 
stood peasant children, offering bouquets to the gayly-dressed ladies as they 
passed along; the afternoon sun shone mellow across the dead calm sea; a band 
was playing in the High street—St. Sauveur altogether looking its brightest. 
On their road down to the ferry Susan and the Misses Ffrench had to pass the 
cemetery gates. Three coffins, one large, two small, were being carried in to- 
gether. A priest walked chanting at their head. 

“ Ah, that priest’s voice—how well I know it!” said Susan. “The cemetery 
ties between our garden and the river, and I can hear the funerals from morning 
till night.” 

“The funerals?” repeated Miss Jemima, looking interested. “ Why, what 
can so many people be dying of in this fine summer weather ?” 

“ Cholera, if you please, ma’am,” answered Susan, matter of fact as usual. 

“ Cholera—good heavens, how disgusting!” said Portia, changing color, 
*“ Come away quick, Aunt Jem. Never let us pass up this shocking street again.” 

“T shouldn’t think the street can matter much,” said Susan. “ The cholera 
patients are dying everywhere, my Uncle Adam says. I don’t suppose cholera 
can really be catching, for every minute Uncle Adam can spare from the garden 
he is among them, nursing the dying, stopping beside the dead—doing as much, 
he says himself, as a man without money can do—and still he takes no harm.” 

* And I—lI, for one, Zove your Uncle Adam!” exclaimed Jemima Ffrench— 

“Has it reached St. Maur?” said Portia uneasily. “Is it known? Why 
do so many visitors remain in the place ?” 

“The visitors know nothing at all about it,” answered Susan. “Only the 
very poor are dying, and my aunt says there won’t be any stir till some rich 
person gets carried off. She wouldn’t be pleased with me for talking about it. 
I have heard her tell Uncle Adam never to say a word about cholera before 
visitors.” 

' “And is it in St. Maur—near the Hotel Benjamin ?” repeated Portia, look- 
ing scared and white. 

““] believe it is everywhere, Miss Portia. There were thirty-six deaths from 
cholera yesterday ; the most we have had in one day yet.” 

A look, as of some sudden resolve, lighted up Jemima Ffrench’s face: “ And 
all these unhappy creatures are poor, you tell me, child ?”’ 

“So poor that they not only want bread but water, Uncle Adam says. In 
many parts of the town water fit to drink can be only got by paying for it. Un- 
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cle Adam fetches water for them from the fountain upon the top of the hill, a 
couple of flasks ata time. In that kind of way he can help them a great deal.” 

Miss Jemima said nothing further, but the color kindled in her cheek ; an ex- 
pression so warm, so tenderly compassionate as to make that old face beautiful, 
came round her lips. (A superannuated hunter can no more listen unmoved to 
the neighboring bay of hounds than could Jemima French to an account of sick- 
ness, poverty, or pain!) Portia hastened to shift the conversation. 

“T suppose wherever one is there is some kind of revolting disease going 
on, only generally one is lucky enough not to know it. We must take care to 
drink champagne instead of claret, and for the future keep ourselves amused and 
out of sight of all cemeteries. I declare the very sight of those coffins has made 
me sick and chill.” 

Lord Dormer and John Dysart were waiting for the ladies in the salle of the 
Hotel Benjamin, and Portia sat between them at dinner. Little Lord Dormer, 
guided by Mr. Dysart’s superior judgment, ordered the best wines the house af- 
forded ; a harp and violin discoursed pleasant, if not classical music beside the 
fountain in the court-yard; and long before the dinner, with its multitudinous 
courses, was over, no one but Miss Jemima remembered the three coffms and 
the priest chanting at their head, and the sorrowful story of those who needed 
not bread alone but a drink of cold water in their agony ! 

Lord Dormer’s hopes and temper had undergone a décided change for the 
better since last night. Whatever the terms of friendship arrived at between 
Portia and John Dysart during their morning’s walk, all her attention, all her 
smiles were Lord Dormer’s now. And Mr. Dysart seemed thoroughly acqui- 
escent; ate an excellent dinner, amply justified his own connoisseurship in wine, 
and also did all he could (not a little, be it said) to turn the head of the blushing, 
shy-eyed child who sat upon his left hand. Susan’s inmost heart was filled, of 
course, with thoughts of George Blake and of her disappointment, but she could 
no more help coloring and dimpling and feeling flattered at John Dysart’s atten- 
tions than a daisy, closed by a shower ten minutes ago, can help reopening its 
petals to the sun. He helped her to the nicest bits in every dish ; made her, for 
the first time in her life, sip champagne; cut her fruit for her with the silver 
clasp-knife which long experience of French hotels taught him to carry in his 
pocket; told her what ought to be her colors ; begged her—with a look of his 
handsome gray eyes that Susan felt sure he zever could have given to any wom- 
an but herself—to regard him as a brother as long as their acquaintance lasted. 
Susan blushed and dimpled. Lord Dormer blushed and sighed. All this time 
Portia and John Dysart were flirting as desperately as they had ever done in 
the old days in Eaton square. Flirting, as only adepts in the science can; 
without a look, without a word: every bit of nonsense that each addressed 
to their unconscious fellow-actors bearing a hidden meaning to the ear for which 
it was in fact destined. 

They had coffee in the court-yard after dinner, and by-and-by strolled round 
along the sands to the Casino, where Susan Fielding, for the first time in her life, 
found herself inside a ball-room. The little girl had never regulariy learned to 
dance, modern round dancing being one of the many social subjects on which 
Joseph Fielding held strong opinions, but Miss Collinson had once, on her birth- 
day shown her the polka step, and instinct told her she could move tunefully to 
any music that was played. So when Portia and Lord Dormer joined the 
waltzers—Portia’s fine high-bred face held a good two inches above Lord Dor- 
mer’s head—poor Susan, standing in a corner at Miss Jemima’s side, could not 
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help looking at the delights of the scene before her with a good deal of wistful 
eagerness in her eyes— 

John Dysart, who was talking to some people the other side the room, hap- 
pened to turn just then, and saw her. He came across and offered her his arm, 
“You are keepiny this waltz for me, I hope, Miss Fielding ?” 

“ Oh, do you think I could dance it?” cried Susan, all in a flutter! “I should 
like, but I’m afraid I don’t know my steps well enough.” 

“can teach you the steps as we go on,” said John Dysart, smiling. Andin 
another minute Susan found herself borne swiftly, musically along, in the arms 
of one of the best dancers in Europe, through the crowd. 

She danced, as you will sometimes find children of eight or nine dance, by 
pure intuition, All the graces of style that can be learned from a dancing master 
wanting ; but such a flow of natural harmony, of innocent girlish abandonment 
in her movements as more than atoned for their absence. John Dysart, one of 
whose few principles it was never to dance but with partners upon whom the 
world had set its seal of approval—John Dysart would scarcely lose a bar of 
this waltz! He complimented Susan till her cheeks tingled at its conclusion, 
and instead of taking her back at once to Miss Jemima led her out upon the 
small terrace or plateau of grass which lay between the ball-room and the road. 

The moon has risen now, and Susan’s excited, flushed face can be seen, plain 
as if it were noon-day, by two young men—travellers newly arrived by the mail 
from Paris—who are standing just outside the Casino gates. 

“You must give me another dance before the evening is over,” remarks John 
Dysart, bending over her with his tender, fraternal air. “I take great credit to 
myself for that first waltz.” 

“Oh, but are you sure I made no wrong steps ?” asks Susan, lifting up her 
great, serious eyes. “I thought once | should have fallen, my feet seemed flying 
in the air, but you saved me so beautifully. I hope you didn’t think me very 
stupid, but—I couldn’t help clinging to you!” 

John Dysart’s answer is conveyed in a whisper, and then Susan laughs—that 
foolish, sweet little laugh one of the listeners has got so well by heart! and arm 
in arm they walk back slowly toward the ball-room. 

“So much for taking people unawares, Blake,” observes Teddy Josselin, in 
his languid, good-humored voice. “ Old Jack Dysart, too, of all men living, to 


' 


have turned up here! I told youno one would die of grief if we did keep away 


another eight-and-forty-hours. Now, let us see what other surprises are in store 
for us. Aunt Jemima, by Jove—look in through that open window—Aunt 
Jemima, under the mask of écarté, coquetting shamefully with half a dozen 
Frenchmen ata time. My poor friend, let us make our way boldly in at once, and 
know the worst!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Ts it possible that Miss Fielding is without a partner for this dance?” 

A quadrille had begun, and Susan, hemmed in by strangers on either side, 
stood watching the dancers. 

Among all the onerous duties of a soldier’s life, Jemima Ffrench had be enex- 
empt from those of a ball-room chaperon. She was, in consequence, profoundly 
ignorant of ball-room customs and moralities. If young ladies were capable of 
protecting themselves while a waltz was going on, Miss Jemima could no more 
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see why they needed protection when it was over than she could see why old 
ladies should not move about in places of entertainment just as unconcernedly 
as old men, if they were so minded. As soon, therefore, as both her charges 
were off her hands, she had walked away, unescorted, to the card-room, and find- 
ing the faces of the écarté players a more entertaining study than those of the 
dancers, had remained there. Susan was thus left alone. 

“Is it possible that Miss Fielding is without a partner for this dance ?” asked 
a voice suddenly, at her side. 

She turned round with a start, got crimson, got white. “ You—you have 
kept your promise after all, then?” she stammered, with trembling lips. If 
Blake had not already known Susan Fielding’s secret, surely that changing color, 
those trembling lips must have betrayed it to him! 

“Yes, I have kept my promise. When the time came I found I could not 
stay away. Josselin was in Paris with me, and when I wrote to you we had de- 
cided to remain there together for another two or three days; but, Susan, I was 
rash enough to think some one in St. Sauveur would be disappointed, and started 
and—which was a great deal more difficult—made Josselin start, by the mail this 
morning. Whata good dancer you are, my dear! What enviable enjoyment 
that last dance afforded you, I needn’t have feared your life would be dull—even 
in Brittany.” 

Now Susan had not wisdom to know, as an older woman would have known, 
what an enormous advance in regard was shown by Blake’s semi-bitter tone. 
She felt herself tacitly arraigned for want of feeling, for inconstancy, and put 
herself on the defensive. ‘* You may think what you like, but I was never more 
disappointed in my life than when I opened your letter. I felt 1 had got a blow. 
I felt I could never believe you or any one else again.” 

“And to drown these cynical feelings resolved to finish the day with 
dancing ?” 

“Portia and Miss Jemima asked me to dine with them, and to come to this 
place afterwards, and I was glad to come. I thought—if other people could 
amuse themselves in Paris, why, I would try to amuse myself in St. Sauveur.” 

“ And have succeeded ?” 

“T can’t help liking waltzing—rather. Did you watch me dance that last 
waltz? My partner was Mr. Dysart, a cousin of Miss Portia’s. I don’t know 
whether I did the step well or ill, but I couldn’t help liking it. I know now I’ve 
danced in my heart all my life. Dancing and music are very much the same, 
really, you know.” 

The great short-sighted eyes stole up to Blake as Susan delivered herself of 
this wise platitude: every dimple in her face was telling its story of absolute con- 
tentment at seeing him. 

“Take my arm, my dear ;” her hand obeyed him on the instant—“ you and I 
can’t quarrel if we try, little Susan—and show me all the wickedness of the place. 
We got a glimpse just now of Miss Ffrench, of old Miss Ffrench, I mean. 
Portia is here, | suppose?” Even yet Portia’s name came with a slight want of 
fluency from Blake’s lips. 

“ Portia must be with Lord Dormer,” said Susan. ‘“ They danced the waltz 
together, I know, but I don’t see them in the ball-room.” 

“Lord Dormer ? ah, yes, Josselin mentioned that he was in St. Maur, too.” 

“He brought Miss Jemima and Portia across in his yacht, and he has in- 
vited me to go on board some day, but I don’t mean to go. I want to see noth- 
ing belonging to him. I don’t care for Lord Dormer.” 
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“Which shows that you are an ignorant little girl, Lord Dormer being rich 
and unappropriated. Why, even Portia F french, I dare say, manages to endure 
him?” 

“Oh, Portia can afford to endure stupid people because she is clever herself.” 

“ And is Mr. Dysart clever?” 

“He seems clever against me, sir.” 

“* Clever against me, sir!’ Now we are back at Halfont, on the river bank. 
What a pleasant night that was, Susan! Do you remember our long talk under 
the trees, my dear, and our duet—” 

“ And how you and Portia went away to the window and forgot me as soon 
as ever I had sung it? Yes; I remember quite well.” 

“ And how I took you home afterwards? Thenightingales sung deliciously—” 

“Tt was only frogs, Mr. Blake.” 

“ And the stars shone—” 

“No, sir; it rained. Don’t you remember Miss Jemima threatened me with 
Jekyll and an umbrella?” 

“Susan, you hard little child, you have not an ounce of sentiment in your 
composition! You don’t soften a bit at the recollection of that evening which 
to me—” e¢ cetera. 

Odd that in all these matters the one who feels deepest is never the one who 
is able to say the pretty things. Blake had a talent, quite as marked as any of 
of his artistic ones, for love-making—Susan Fielding had a genius for loving. 
Wide difference between the two! 

“I’m sure I thought you had forgotten long ago,” she answered, a perfectly 
choking sensation of pleasure at her heart. “I have had nothing to put it ail 
out of my mind.” 

“What, not the engagement with Tom Collinson ?” 

Susan was silent. 

They quitted the ball-room and after taking a few turns outside came across 
Ted Josselin, composedly enjoying the seaair as he leaned up against one of the 
pilasters of the balcony—the very picture of contentment. 

“Well, Josselin, have you met with any old friends yet?” asked Blake, 
touching his shoulder. 

Teddy turned his head about an inch and a half. “Ah, is it you? Cruel to 
interrupt a man who has strung his energies up to the delicious point of not 
thinking. I have seen no one. I have looked for no one. I was speculating, 
until I got beyond thought, upon the happiness of being a limpet. Ah, Susan?” 
holding out his hand, “ you have done waltzing! and you never wrote to tell me 
about lodgings, as you promised !” 

He sauntered along with them, on Susan’s other side, through the “ gardens ” 
belonging to the Casino; half an acre or so of sand, neatly laid out with rustic 
baskets, plaster of Paris goddesses, and wire-work archways, but no flowers. 
At the end nearest the shore a bend in the walk brought them suddenly upon 
John Dysart and Portia. John Dysart, who was leaning with considerable ear- 
nestness of manner over his companion, had his head turned aside. Portia’s 
face—the beautiful, discontented face which even at this moment Blake could 
not help crediting with so much more emotion than its owner was capable of 
feeling—was distinctly outlined against the opal background of still sea. 

“Weary and dissatisfied with everything! You used to tell me just the 
same story when you were sixteen,” said John Dysart’s fluent, low voice. “ My 
dear child, shall I tell you why you are dissatisfied? You ask too much from 
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life. You have not learned to live for the minute ; to expunge the words ‘to- 
morrow’ and ‘yesterday’ from your vocabulary.” 

“Yes, if the follies of yesterday could be expunged!” said Portia, in a tone 
half of penitence, half regret. 

“ And which particular folly are you speaking of, my dear little cousin? The 
folly of being found out, or—” 

“What sort of écrevisses does one get down here, Susan?” asked Teddy, in 
his laziest manner. ‘ Almost the last remaining weakness life has left in me is 
for écrevisses, and some one in Paris said St. Maur was the place for them.” 

Portia started round with a gesture in which, for once, there was no self- 
consciousness, no acting. Her companion’s cool face remained imperturbable. 
Impossible, perhaps, for John Dysart to be surprised by anything more in this 
world. She came forward and spoke to Blake first. ‘ Who would have thought 
of seeing you in these wilds, Mr. Blake ?—but ‘really, St. Maur is the oddest 
place for coming across people! Ah, Mr. Josselin, I did not see you for the 
moment. You remember John Dysart?” 

“Very well indeed,” answered Teddy quietly. “How are you, Dysart?” 

‘he cousins shook hands sufficiently cordially. “Been here any time? then 
you are just the fellow I want. You can answer me an important question.” 
Teddy laid his hand on the other’s arm and looked tremendously in earnest. “Is 
it true that écrevisses are the specialty of this coast ?” 

On every point connected with the table John Dysart was an authority. He 
was in a position to assure Teddy Josselin that his hopes had not been misdi- 
rected. The bay they saw before them supplied half the markets in Paris with 
crayfish. Such a hotel in St. Maur was the proper house to eat them at. Why 
shouldn’t he and Ted breakfast there together to-morrow? “I call you Ted as 
in the old days, just as I call Portia, Portia;” he remarked, with pleasant can- 
dor. “I can’t bring myself to look upon you as anything but children still.” 

The quadrille had been over some minutes, and just now sounded the first 
notes of another waltz. “Dear me, I’m afraid I am engaged for this,” said John 
Dysart, making a pretence of examining his card (so he was engaged: to Portia). 
I suppose I must go and look for my partner. Portia, what dance is there a 
possibility of your being able to spare me by-and-by ?” 

“ Whatever you ask me for,” she answered, coldly. Portia Ffrench had pride, 
of its kind: and she recoiled from this secret, tacit understanding which John 
Dysart, by a word, had contrived to establish between them. “1am engaged for 
the next to Lord Dormer. After that, if we don’t go away—” 

“Very well. Make use of me, or throw me over, just as you like—my old 
fate!” And away John Dysart took himself, half humming the air of the waltz 
aloud as he walked. 

For a minute there was a slightly awkward silence: then, Susan uttering 
some commonplace little note of admiration about the beauty of the moonlight, 
Blake considerately began to walk with her inthe direction of the sea, and Teddy 
Josselin and Portia were left alone. 

“ What are you doing, here?” said Teddy: authority rather than displeasure 
in his voice. 

“ Doing ?—Teddy! I don’t know what you mean! Is this the way you 
meet me after all this horrible separation ?” 

“Grandmamma told me about Dormer bringing you over in his yacht—” 

“An accident, forced upon me, as you know.” 
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“ Well, accident or not, the poor old lady seems a good deal pleased about it. 
What are you doing with Jack Dysart?” 

“Sic?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. If you don’t like to tell me, don’t. It was another acci- 
dental meeting, doubtless.”’ 

“How cruel, how unjust you are!” cried Portia, the tears rushing to her 
eyes. “I hadn’t the faintest idea of ever seeing Jack Dysart again. He came 
up last night as we were sitting outside our hotel, and I was glad—yes, I don’t 
mind saying I was glad, very, to see him. If there was any harm in our 
friendship for each other would I have been talking to him at the exact time 
when I expected you?” 

“Having had a letter in the morning to say I should keep safely in Paris a 
couple of days longer! Well, never mind. We won’t quarrel during the first 
five minutes of meeting, if we can help it.” 

“Certainly not about poor old Jack Dysart! Oh, Ted, what do you think?” 
She glanced round her, then drew close and whispered a few words in Teddy’s 
ear. “Now, what was I todo? Wasn’t it my duty to try and keep John Dysart 


my friend ?” 

The blood rushed over Ted Josselin’s face. “ And you acknowledged to John 
Dysart—to any man—that such a suspicion was correct, and stopped there? Por- 
tia, if you have done this we will have the whole play over at once—don'’t inter- 
rupt me, I say it shall beover. I will never see you placed in such a position !” 


“ And grandmamma ?” 

“We must take our chance of all that. Money’s very well, but it isn’t every- 
thing—” 

“ It can imitate everything quite nearly enough for me!” 

“__ Besides grandmamma is ill. Condy told me herself she didn’t think 
grandmamma would last long. A poor old woman with the grave before her 
could never behave badly to anybody at the last.” 

“ Couldn’t she?” exclaimed Portia, with energy. ‘ Well I, for my part, believe 
old women are never too near their graves to behave badly. I believe if grand- 
mamma were to discover on her death-bed that—that it was not possible for you 
to throw me over, the discovery would give her sufficient strength to leave her 
money to the Foundling.” 

“ Then the Foundling stands every chance of making a good thing of it,” said 
Teddy. “I shall invent no more facts, I’m not clever at that sort of thing. If 
grandmamma wants the truth from me now when she is dying, she shall have 
it—” 

“Old Bloxam standing by her pillow ready with pen and ink and the new 
will? May her end be a mercifully sudden one, then!” The wish only flashed 
through Portia Ffrench’s heart: aloud, ‘* Ted,” said she, tenderly, “ is it fated that 
you and I shall never meet and continue friends? Why decide what you will 
do and say when grandmamma is dying, or what it would be your duty to do #f 
I had made certain senseless admissions to John Dysart? I laughed in his face, 
simply. I in Paris! I, who had never been out of England since I was six 
years old! If you*had seen, if you had heard me, you would not accuse me of 
the folly of betraying my own counsel.” 

“Well,” answered Teddy, a little dryly,” I certainly believe you are capable 
of holding your own in that kind of way. Only you see, my dear child, there is a 
slight contradiction. , If your cleverness threw John Dysart so well off the scent, 
why is it your absolute duty to conciliate him now as a friend ?” 
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“ Because he is a Dysart,” cried Portia, promptly. “ Because he may cor- 
respond with people who know grandmamma. Because, properly advised, his 
letters will mention Lord Dormer’s rather than Teddy Josselin’s name in con- 
nection with that of Portia Ffrench.” 

Either Teddy’s thoughts were not brisk enough to note how dexterously 
and thoroughly Portia had shifted her ground, or he was too indifferent to the 
subject to care to prolong it. Jealousy, save on the largest scale of all, was not 
a vice to which Ted Josselin was prone. 

“ You are looking your best, ’Tia—I forgot to tell you so before. Perhaps I 
think so because I’ve been seeing the faces of Frenchwomen during the last 


three days—” ; 
“Or perhaps because you have been staying with the Rawdons. Is Nelly as 


charming as ever?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Has she made you a declaration yet ?” 

“My dear Portia, do I ask these embarrassing questions about Dormer ?” 

Lord Dormer just at this moment came up to claim his dance. “Why 
Josselin! you here! Where have you sprung from ?” he exclaimed, rather more 
surprise than is consistent with delicate breeding in his voice. 

“Mr. Josselin has arisen unexpectedly from the sea,” said Portia, before 
Teddy could answer. “I was walking about in the moonlight with my Cousin 
John, and suddenly Mr. Josselin’s apparition rose before us from nowhere. It 
seems my fate to be surrounded by cousins. I wonder whether it is quite certain 
that you are no relation, Lord Dormer ? 

She had taken Lord Dormer’s arm the moment he joined them, and without 
giving the young man time to exchange a word, walked away with him toward 
the building. By the time they reached the ball-room Lord Dormer had col- 
lected his scattered faculties sufficiently to answer her last remark. 

“There are—ties, Miss Ffrench—I mean, without being related a man may 
hope—er—ties nearer and—and all that sort of thing.” 

Not very coherent; but leading: how leading, Portia Ffrench probably knew 
far better than the youthful lover himself! And a pang of exceeding bitterness 
contracted her heart. Fortune, titlhe—the prizes she coveted most on earth— 
placed within her very grasp, and her fingers not daring to close upon either 
by an inch ! 

“You were not offended with me for what I said?” he asked presently, in 
one of the breathing spaces of the waltz. 

“Not offended, but—surprised,” answered Portia, looking down with a charm- 
ing little air of bashfulness. Whatever happened, time, she felt, must be gained 
with Lord Dormer. A single too discouraging word and he would probably 
leave with the first tide that could float the Lily out of the St. Maur harbor. 

“Surprised? Well, I’m sure I thought every one must have seen what was 
coming—I mean, I thought yow were sharp enough to see it! I’m miserable, 
miserable, with all these fellows lounging after you, one after another! I haven’t 
had a happy hour since we landed.” 

“Lord Dormer, will you take me to Miss Ffrench, please. I cannot listen to 
you when you talk like this.” 

Lord Dormer stood aghast. Was he being refused? Josephine’s rejection 
of the British shilling enacted over again: the thing rejected, a British peer: the 
rejecter an ambitious girl like Portia Ffrench ! 

“You—you won’t even listen to me?” he gasped. 

“When you talk sentimental nonsense, most certainly I will not.” 
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It was a grand opening for him had he wished to draw back from his dan- 
ger; but he did not. He had been in a fever of jealousy of John Dysart during 
the last twenty-four hours, was in a fever of jealousy of Teddy Josselin now, 
Although accident rather than premeditation had propelled him into the thick of 
a serious declaration, it seemed to Lord Dormer as though all that could make 
life sweet, zestful, worth holding, depended on Portia’s answer at this instant. 

“In short, I have been making a fool of myself,” said he, turning very red. 
“For you know, as well as I do, that I am not talking ‘sentimental nonsense.’ ” 

“1 know that you are talking on the spur of the moment,” said Portia, with a 
sigh. “You are much younger than I, Lord Dormer—oh, I don’t mean in 
years only, but in knowledge of the world, of life, of everything! It would be 
ungenerous of me to take what you have said in earnest; besides, I must have 
time-—time,” she added, with a half-smile, “to think over—such a terribly serious 
matter as this. For the present, we may continue as good friends as ever, mayn’t 
we?” 

“ And when do you give me leave to speak again?” whispered Lord Dormer, 
touched to the quick by so much modest good feeling. “I'll not say another 
word till you bid me! I'll not be jealous-—if you won’t have any more cousins! 
I'll—” his emotions grew too much for him to make any more promises. “ When 
may I come to you for a final answer ?” he pleaded. 

“ Answer ? oh, on this day year—well, on this day week, then,” said Portia, too 
embarrassed still to look higher than the floor. ‘ And please, in the meantime, 
let us forget that all this has been said. Now, are we going to dance, or shall 
we look out for Aunt Jemima?” 

“To dance, of course!” whispered Lord Dormer, with fervor; and his fat 
little arm gave ever so slight a pressure to the cool, firm hand that rested on it.” 

Portia, looking up at last, saw Teddy Josselin in the doorway, steadily watch- 
ing her face. If she did not love herself, guess how much she loved Lord Dor- 
mer at that moment! 

But Lord Dormer was happy. 

Teddy Josselin was joined, before the dance was done, by Blake and Susan. 
Almost before the last notes sounded, Portia came up to them upon Lord Dor- 
mer’s arm, and said that it was time to think of leaving. She was not going to 
dance another step—* No, Lord Dormer, not even with you ;” had no notion of 
making Aunt Jem, who had come abroad for pleasure, perform the duties of a 
hardened, ball-going chaperon. 

“If you had meant to dance again, Miss Ffrench, I should have asked for 
one quadrille,” remarked Teddy Josselin. ‘Only to look at people waltzing ””— 
with a glance at Lord Dormer’s heated face—-“is too much exertion for me in 
this hot weather.” 

Portia’s head rose a couple of inches at the impertinence. 

“Miss Jemima, after watching game after game of dominoes, écarté, and 
whist, had seated herself in an arm-chair, beside one of the open windows of the 
card room, and was in her first sound beauty-sleep when Portia touched her arm, 
“If you can tear yourself from these scenes of dissipation, aunt, Susan and I 
are ready to go.” 

The old soldier was wide awake and on her feet, ready to march in a second. 
“]T was just saying to myself it was time to look for you,” she began, then 
caught sight of George Blake, and then of Ted Josselin, for Teddy was loitering 
a step or two in the rear of the others, much as you will see a married man do 
when his wife’s last partner is conducting her to her carriage from a ball-room. 

Jemima Ffrench’s face was a study. 
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“How do you do, Mr. Blake, how do you do,” bestowing on them both a 
frigidly-distant bow. “You, too, in St. Maur, Mr. Josselin? This is an unex- 
pected meeting, I must confess,” 

“ An unexpected pleasure,” said Teddy, taking Miss Jemima’s hand whether 
she would or no, and shaking and re-shaking it. “St. Maur is a wonderful place 
for meeting all one’s acquaintance. Yourselves, Susan, old Jack Dysart, and 
now, in the distance, I see the Ironside Ramsays. We shall get on capitally 
here for a week or two.” 

“ And pray what made you think of visiting St. Maur at all?” 

“Ask Blake. I came across Blake in Paris, and nothing would content him 
but bringing me off here post haste. It really seemed to me,” said Ted, with an 
air of perfect innocence, “that Blake must have correspondents somewhere in 
these parts.” 

Susan, on hearing this, grew as red as peony, and hung her head. Miss Je- 
mima looked at her severely. 

“] do not like to suspect evil of any one,’ 
they found themselves alone in their room at the Benjamin. “ But it looks to 
me as though these young men must have received encouragement to come to 


, 


she remarked to Portia, as soon 


Brittany.” 

“Which young men, dear Aunt Jem?” cried Portia, suppressing a yawn and 
sinking down exhausted, the excitement of the day over, on the first chair that 
came to hand. “John Dysart? Lord Dormer?” 

“You know as well as I do, child.” Miss Jemima held aloft a solitary taper, 
whose feeble circle of yellow light seemed only to make the darkness of the Lig 
room darker, and looked down searchingly at her niece’s face. “ Portia, how is 
all this going toend? 1 will not speak of John Dysart. He is a married man—” 

“ Very little married, Aunt Jem!” 

“But the other two—Teddy—Lord Dormer! Is it delicate, is it womanly 
for you, standing on such terms as you now stand with Lord Dormer, to permit 
your cousin, your lover of three weeks ago, to be again at your side?” 

Portia’s dark cheek flamed. “ am not the controller of my cousin’s actions,” 
she answered, shortly. “As long as I live, whatever becomes of me, you may 
be sure I shall never turn aside when I meet poor Teddy Josselin.” 

“Tn your heart, Portia, you care for Teddy Josselin still?” 

“ Oh—not as youthink! My heart is a very elastic organ, if, indeed, I have 
a heart at all. Teddy suits me. I suit him. We shall see each other, we shall 
like each other, God willing, till the end of the chapter.” * 

“When you are Lord Dormer’s wife, you mean.” 

“ Aunt, dear old lady, don’t be prophetic! It is past eleven o’clock.” 

“You will continue to see Ted Josselin, and to like him, when you are Lord 
Dormer’s wife ?” 

“Certainly ; and Jack Dysart and George Blake—everybody. La la, la lira,” 
under her breath she hummed the air of the last waltz. “ Whoever becomes 
Lord Dormer’s wife will enjoy one blessed immunity—she need never waltz with 
Lord Dormer again! My chin rested on the top of his head; he kicked me, he 
trod upon me; I had to repeat ‘fifty thousand pounds, fifty thousand pounds’ to 
keep myself up to my work at all. How plain Susan looked again, poor child! 
Her improved looks were only the result of shoe-buckles and crimping-pins.” 

“Mr. John Dysart does not seem to think her plain.” 

“Oh, Jack puts on that manner with every one. Now, if you had said George 
Blake !—-do you know that Susan and George Blake are walking home together 
in the moonlight.” 
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“Yes; if matters stood differently I should have my suspicions,” said good, 
sincere Miss Jemima. “It crossed my mind for a momennt, just from some look 
on her face, that she might have written—but no; I am sure Susan is too well- 
principled a little girl to do anything indecorous.” 

“Indecorous? Writing a letter indecorous?” 

“Susan is engaged, Portia. She was talking to me very prettily of Tom Col- 
linson on the way to the Casino. Susan is too well-principled a girl to forget an 
absent lover.” 

“ But at the same time she might remember a present one!” answered Por- 
tia Ffrench. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


AN artificial world of harlequin-hued tinsel gayety: a horribly real one of 
gaunt hunger, noisome disease, grim death! In the squares and promenades, 
bands of music, singers of Parisian love songs, ladies to whom life were insup- 
portable without five or six changes of dress a day; in the by-streets and alleys 
of the town, Pestilence !—her list of victims swelling hourly. The parish priests 
are worn out with shriving the dying, burying the dead (yesterday a priest him- 
self was buried). One or two cholera cases, quickly hushed up by hotel-keepers 
and others in authority, have already occurred among the better classes. 

Such is the state of things in the gay little watering-place, St. Maur, at this 
moment ; and, at the end of another two days, Miss Jemima and Portia have 
gravitated each into her natural and appointed sphere of action. 

It would be unjust to say that Portia Ffrench’s heart was an absolutely hard 
one. In a showy, impulsive way, Portia had often, at home, performed acts of 
charity toward the poor; mostly toward the cleanly, good-looking ones, and in 
the absence of infectious disease. She was not inaccessible to compassion, as 
an abstract feeling, and under the most favorable circumstances. Dirt, disease, 
the foul air, the fouler sights that they must encounter who carry compassion 
into practice, were simply invincibly repugnant to her. ‘There were human 
beings, doubtless, created for such work. She was not. It was a fault, she con- 
fessed, of her organization. Were there not people so constituted as to turn 
faint at certain odors, at being in the presence of certain animals? Well, she 
also had inborn repugnances of temperament; repugnances which were too 
plainly laws of nature for her ever to feel it a duty to rebel against them. 

“ A horrible creeping instinct tells me that you have been among the cholera 
haunts,” she remarked to Miss Jemima, four-and-twenty hours after their meet- 
ing with the coffins outside the cemetery gates. “If you have—don’t tell me! 
I’m sure life is not so sweet that one need fret at leaving it, but not ”’—turning 
away with a shiver—‘‘ not by such a disgusting road as that.” 

“It’s a very short road, my dear,” said old Miss Jemima, calmly. “ At the 
point where all roads meet, I fancy ’twill matter little by which particular one we 
shall have travelled.” 

And from this moment forward there seemed to be a tacit understanding be- 
tween them that there should be perfect liberty and few questionings as to the 
manner in which each filled up her days. 

Into the dancing and dressing section of the world of which I spoke there 
might be some difficulty to penetrate. Even Portia had to subdue her pride and 
seek Mrs. Irunside Ramsay’s acquaintance, then court introductions to one after 
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another of the small potentates of the hour, before she could find herself in- 
cluded in “the” set of visitors who led the fashion and governed their fellow 
butterflies in the quest of pleasure. But in the section of the world toward which 
Jemima Ffrench’s tastes inclined no introductions were needed. Crazy doors 
stood wide open, emaciated hands were upheld, glazed eyes upturned to whom- 
soever would enter, Protestant or Catholic, priest or layman, and give help! 

Of sickness of all kinds Jemima Ffrench had had the experience of a camp 
surgeon: the sight of men wanting bread was not unknown to her. Of the two 
together, sickness and starvation hand in hand, she had never seen the like as 
now she saw in this prosperous little watering place of the great empire. The 
lack of clean water was, of itself, a thing to make your heart sore. Pure water, 
aye, it might be got from the fountain on the hill up yonder, but who was to fetch 
it? With the mother or father, or both, of some miserable family down on the 
clay floor that was to be their death-pillow, who was to think of such details as 
wholesome water for the children or for the sick? “If they are to die they are 
to die,” say the neighbors, crossing themselves. “The Lord knows his own work 
best. His willbedone.” Every Sunday in his sermon the good curé—who was not 
afraid it seemed, for one, of frightening away visitors—told the people that they 
must bestir themselves, or perish as their fathers had done during the last cholera 
visitation. Impiety to speak of the Lord’s will, yet make no effort to cleanse 
their houses and courts, or walk a poor little mile uphill for water that might be 
the water of life for their children! And still no one cleansed anything, and no 
one fetched water, and steadily, steadily increased the number of funerals each 
day (in the garden of the Petit Tambour the drone of the priest’s voice was con- 
stant as the hum of bees among the flowers), and Jemima Ffrench, instead of 
spending her forenoons only, began to spend her entire days from breakfast till 
dinner time, in the houses of the sick and dying. 

She met the priests there, and the Sisters of Mercy of the parish, and Adam 
Byng: and soon between all these people—the rigid Breton Catholics, the strict 
Anglo- Protestant, the latitudinarian old Quaker—a kind of freemasonry of charity 
was established. Between Adam Byng and Miss Jemima arose a friendship: a 
very taciturn one! Adam was not a man of many words, neither in these lowly 
chambers of death was there occasion for much speech; but still a genuine 
friendship, born of the sympathy of kin natures, not chance. Portia, it is re- 
marked, cares little now to speak of the companions whose pleasures she shared 
during her stay in Brittany. Miss Jemima will love to recall the gray, stooping 
figure of Adam Byng while she lives. 


Six days had passed since the arrival of Teddy and George Blake in St. Maur. 
To-morrow little Lord Dormer was to get a final answer to his suit. He was 
more in love than ever; he was also a thousand times more doubtful as to his 
fate. During the first day or two of his probation, Portia Ffrench had given him 


as much encouragement as a man under such circumstances could hope for, 
Teddy Jossilin standing by; the spectator, it seemed, of a play in which he was 
indifferently interested. Then her mood changed: cruelly, incomprehensibly, to 
Lord Dormer, who was too obtuse to discern the wires by which a character like 
Portia’s is set in motion: and John Dysart, to whom since the Casino dance she 
had scarcely spoken, came again into favor. In vain Lord Dormer chafed, in 
vain Miss Jemima expostulated. “ What are you afraid of, my dear aunt?” 
Portia would say to the latter. “As I used to tell you when I was a girl, Jack 
ismarried. There can be no danger for either of us. Besides, what am I to do? 


38 
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Ted Josselin I am forbidden to look at, George Blake is nowhere—or teaching 
Susan Fielding to paint buttercups—” 

“ And Lord Dormer? After coming here in the poor little man’s yacht?” 

“ Ah, that is just the reason why I have nothing to say to him now. After 
being bored by Lord Dormer in a yacht at sea, is it to be expected that I am to be 
bored by Lord Dormer on dry land? The fact is, when one has no serious inten- 
tions (and I have none), the first thing one desires in people is that they should be 
outwardly creditable. Jack Dysart is alwayscreditable. Youadmit yourself how 
good-looking he is, how well he dresses, how well he talks. If Lord Dormer 
would have the amount of his wealth, or even his pedigree legibly written, and 
hung as a placard around his neck, it might be different. Till then 1 really must 
prefer one of nature’s bankrupt noblemen like poor old Jack.” 

And, as far as it went, this explanation was a sincere one. Few people bet- 
ter understood the value of self-confession than Portia Ffrench ; stopping short 
always at a certain discreet point of reservation. She did like John Dysart, as 
she had done when she was sixteen, because of his handsome person, his good 
air, the attention they called forth—* the two handsomest people in the place ” 
she was wont to say, whenever they appeared in public together. But his atten- 
tions had, in truth, a value, his society a fascination, quite apart from all this. 
Lord Dormer’s homage to her was undisputed: John Dysart owed, or Portia be- 
lieved him to owe, another allegiance. She was not only holding him captive at 
her side, she was winning him from the side of another woman. And for his 
good, poor dear fellow, for his good— 

“The Ramsays are the worst possible kind of friends for you, Jack,” she 
would say; Portia Ffrench assuming an elder sister’s tone with John Dysart!” 
Of Mrs. Ramsay we won’t speak. Itis certain the honorable Ironside gets money 
out of you at écarté.” 

“ Never,” answers John Dysart, with perfect truth. “Ironside Ramsay is an 
out and out good fellow, and—extremely unlucky at cards! You are prejudiced, 
Portia.” 

“ And you consider Mrs. Ramsay goed style?” 

“T thought we decided not to speak of Mrs. Ramsay ?” 

“T can’t imagine why you give them so little of your society! You came 
with them, I suppose you mean to go away with them. Why are you so much 
with me in the interval? Impossible that any cne who admires Blanche Ramsay 
can admire Portia F french.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Portia? Do.you tell me tospend more of my time with 
the Ramsays ?” 

“I tell you to spend your time with the people you really care for, Mr. Dysart. 
If you care for me, stay with me.” 

To most women of one-and-twenty this would have been playing with terribly 
edged tools ; but Portia felt herself beyond the reach of danger ; and the knowl- 
edge that she did so gave John Dysart redoubled zest in her society. For 
whom did this girl of one-and-twenty care? for what stakes was she playing? 
She had been able to guard her own secrets, he knew. Would she be able to 
guard her heart, if heart she possessed, as successfully. Her courage, her men- 
dacity, the vein of weary non-enjoyment that ran through even her lightest 
moods piqued his curiosity. On the day when he came to understand her, the 
main interest of the flirtation would probably be over. Meantime, he put the 
game unreservedly into her hands, just as in the old days when they used to bank 
together at Van John. ‘A face like Portia’s was a decidedly pleasant object to 
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have at one’s side during these long summer days ; his friendship with the Iron- 
side Ramsays was not seriously endangered by the intimacy: he had as many 
dinners and breakfasts as he liked at Teddy Josselin’s hotel and expense, and at 
little odd moments had already won over thirty pounds of Teddy Josselin’s 
money. Cousins like these, Jack felt, were manifestations of providence too 
beautiful and too rare to be neglected. 

Pleasant, penniless, easy-tempered creatures who toss about the world, anew 
acquaintance for every day of the year, are seldom, alas, very noble or disinterested 
in their motives! If a pretty woman would smile on him, if a man would ask him 
to dinner and back his own play at écarté afterwards, Jack Dysart was contented. 
Beyond to-morrow he seldom looked ; and if, by any chance, an embarrassing 
to-morrow dawned, why, the first train up to Paris, or out of Paris, as the case 
might be, was his ordinary deus ex machina for setting things straight. I don’t 
know, capital companion though he was, that Jack was a very desirable kind of 
antagonist at any game. Principles are abstract things ; and a man leading the 
life Mr. John Dysart led, has really scarcely time to deal with abstractions ; be- 
sides, people with nothing to lose fall sometimes into a kind of knack of winning 
that is curious. 

Six days, as I said, had passed by. It was Thursday evening again, the even- 
ing of the weekly dress-ball at the Casino. “ Not the slightest necessity for you 
to be avictim, Aunt Jem,” said Portia, looking compassionately at Miss Jemima’s 
tired face, when the time for starting came. “ Much better let me go with the 
De Miremonts ;”” the De Miremonts were a youthful bride and bridegroom, 
spending their honeymoon at the Hotel Benjamin. “ Let me run at once and 
bid little Madame de Miremont wait for me.” 

But Miss Jemima had made up her mind to be a victim, to let Portia go out 
under other charge than her own no more. Making her way back from some 
narrow alley through the Paroisse, or High street of St. Maur, this afternoon, 
she had come suddenly upon Mr. John Dysart in attendance on her niece ; and 
something in the face and manner of both had aroused all the smouldering Dy- 
sart terror ever ready to burst forth in Jemima Ffrench’s heart! “As long as 
we remain in France, Portia—not many days more, thank heaven! I shall feel it 
my duty to watch you,” she remarked, as they walked along the narrow open 
gallery (Portia a picture, in her floating muslin skirts, her head uncovered, for 
the night was intensely hot, a single white rose in her jetty hair: Miss Jemima 
erect in her black moiré, that had been her best dress for fifteen years, a master- 
piece of Miss Budd’s in the way of head-dress). If I only look as I feel I know 
how out of place I shall be in any scene of gayety to-night. But I will keep 
my post, I will keep to my post. You and Mr. John Dysart will meet each oth- 
er no more, except in my presence.” 

Portia turned round short. “And you will not go near those disgusting 
cholera people again? My dear Aunt Jem, only say that and our compact is 
made—you know [I haven’t dared kiss you for a week past! say you won’t enter 
any of those horrible dens of infection again ?” 

“ After to-morrow, no,” said Miss Jemima, a little sadly. “I feel my strength 
failing ; I cannot waste that, with the thought of Richard wanting me at home ; 
and my money is gone.” 

“What, the seven pounds that was to have bought you a new black silk ?” 

“In such company as I have been amongst, child, one does not remember 
silk dresses.” 

Miss Jemima walked gravely on, and Portia could not but remark that the 
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fine old soldier’s step was heavy, that her head stooped a little as she walked. 
The natural results, as Portia had always foreseen, of these Quixotic ideas of 
nursing miserable foreigners who had, or ought to have, their own friends to look 
after them! Money gone, spirits gone, health weakened. Any darker misgiv- 
ing, the possibility of Death leaving the “horrible dens of infection” and show- 
ing his ill-bred face among the upper classes, did not at present cross her mind. 

It was the brightest, fullest ball of the whole summer; Portia Ffrench and 
little Madame de Miremont, a rose and white wax doll of seventeen, the ac- 
knowledged beauties. Wherever Portia went she felt, rather than heard, a murmur 
of admiration ; to her the most delicious music that the world could yield! She 
knew that Mrs. Ramsay’s costly Pompadour silk, fresh yesterday from Worth’s, 
was eclipsed by her plain white muslin whose outside value was twenty francs ; 
knew that John Dysart, for the first time since the renewal of their intimacy, 
was beginning to lose his head a little; that Teddy Josselin’s eyes followed her 
wherever she moved; Lord Dormer’s condition was, of course, too patent to 
every one to take into account. The certainty that her reign was limited, that 
not one of these men whom she held in fetters to-night but might free himself 
or insist upon the others obtaining their freedom on the morrow, only added the 
last keen gambler’s edge to her enjoyment. “I dance as the prisoners during 


” 


the French Revolution used to dance,” she whispered once to Teddy, who stood 
beside her and John Dysart in the intervals of a waltz. “ Pleasure to-night; to- 
morrow the guillotine—or grandmamma, or some dreadful explanation of some 
kind. This kind of thing won’t go on for ever.” 

“That it niost certainly will not,” replied Teddy, a good deal of meaning in 
his voice: then sauntered coolly away to join old Miss Jemima in the card-room. 

“ Capital little fellow, our cousin Ted,” remarked John Dysart, looking after 
him. “1 don’t know how it is, but in spite of all you say, Portia, I can never 
get it out of my head that little Ted Josselin is your destiny.” 

“I try to like all my relations,” answered Portia, demurely, “I consider it a 
duty.” 

“You don’t like me a quarter as well as you do Ted—don’t tell stories, 
Portia, I know it! If I were to tell you how many times I chose you to dance 
or sit out with any one partner, would you obey me?” 

“I have never obeyed any one in my life yet,” said Portia. 

“And you are not in the least under orders to-night? Come, confess! You 
know, my dear child, you can’t say ‘no’ without blushing.” 

“But I do say ‘no;’” looking at him straight; “and I certainly don’t feel 
as if I blushed. If the number of times I dance, or do not dance with any one 
here is as completely unimportant to Ted Josselin as it is to myself his peace of 
mind will be untroubled.” 

She had never given one of John Dysart’s half-tender speeches so decisive a 
counter-thrust before. He looked at the black eyes that met his own so coldly, 
and asked himself whether, in the long run Blanche Ramsay would not be a very 
much pleasanter kind of woman to get on with than Portia Ffrench? In the 
long run, yes: but in the short one—for the present? Well, for the present 
John Dysart had never so thoroughly made up his mind as he did at this moment 
to decipher the enigma of his cousin Portia’s heart! 

A boating excursion had already been planned, much against Miss Jemima’s 
wish, for to-morrow afternoon, Madame de Miremont to be the chaperon, Portia 
and Susan Fielding the young ladies of the party; the gentlemen, John Dysart, 
Teddy Josselin and George Blake. Little Lord Dormer, by Portia’s special 
request, to hear nothing of the expedition till it was over. 
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“And now I havea great mind to say the thing shall not take place,” re- 
marked Miss Jemima to Teddy, when he joined her in the card-room. “I am 
not easy about Portia, I mean the weather is too hot to trust her out till evening. 
Oh dear, that man again!” Miss Jemima had taken up her post at an angle 
which commanded not only a distant view of the ball-room but of the door 
through which the dancers defiled in and out to the veranda. “ That dreadful 
man again!” 

“What man?” said Teddy, looking about him guilelessly. 

“Why, John Dysart. Mr. Josselin, will you let me talk to you for one min- 
ute, seriously ?” 

Teddy seated himself at Miss Jemima’s side, and inclined his ear to listen. 

“ After all that has passed I cannot, of course, expect you and my niece Portia 
to have very much to say to each other. As far as the world’s opinion goes it 
might, indeed, have been as well that we had not come across you here.” 

“You mustn’t say that,” interrupted Teddy. “ Putting Portia aside, you know 
what pleasure it gives me to come across you.” 

“ Don’t pay compliments, sir, John Dysart paid compliments the first night I 
spoke to him, and I believe I was fool enough to be pleased by them. 1 wish 
that man was—in Norway! from my heart I do!” 

“John Dysart? Why, he’s one of the best fellows living,” said Teddy. “I 
thought everyone liked John Dysart.” 

“T do not,” said Miss Jemima, “or, which comes to the same thing, I don’t 
like to see my niece Portia like him as she does.” 

A faint little flush rose to Teddy’s face. “ Portia does well to amuse herself,” 
he answered, quietly. “John Dysart is the best-looking fellow and the best 
waltzer here. Besides, Portia always was fond of him.” 

“]T know it,” said Miss Jemima. “That is precisely why I blame myself for 
having allowed a renewal of the intimacy. Good heavens, aguiz/ the third 
dance! No, they have gone out under the balcony. I shall follow.” 

Teddy Josselin laid his hand on Miss Jemima’s. “ Aunt Jemima,” he began 
soothingly—*“ I beg pardon, but you know I had got so into the habit of calling 
you Aunt Jemima—it is quite unnecessary, believe me, for you to annoy yourself 
about Portia. Let us have a game at piquet, half-franc points, do! Jolly for us 
old chaperons to gamble while the young ones flirt. I know Portia is all right, 
and—” 

“And I,” cried Miss Jemima, energetically, “say that Portia is all wrong, 
This is a light matter to you, of course.” 

(‘‘ Very, indeed,” said Teddy, stroking his moustache.) 

“The time is over when you had a right to take umbrage at your cousin’s 
conduct. It is no light matter to me. I have seen little or nothing of her dur- 
ing the last five days; there I reproach myself. I have thought of strangers 
while I should have minded the duty that lay to my hand; and now I see the 
progress that John Dysart—dangerous, bad man that he is—has made in her 
regard. Look at them at this moment!” 

The two figures were slowly pacing up and down in the moonlight, not many 
yards away from the open window by which Miss Jemima sat. 

“They are a fine-looking couple,” said Teddy, approvingly. “I should be 
glad if Portia would leave off dancing with Dormer. It doesn’t become her.” 

“T would rather see Portia dance all her life—aye, all her life—with Lord 
Dormer than go on as she does now with John Dysart!” said Miss Jemima, 


“If you had the good, kindly heart I once gave you credit for, Teddy Josselin, 
ou would feel a little more as I do,” 
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Teddy seated himself upright, and looked thoughtful. “Are you really in 
earnest, Aunt Jemima?” he asked. “ Does it really vex you that Portia should 
try her small weapon on John Dysart’s battered old heart ?” 

“ You—you seem to forget that John Dysart has a wife already,” said Miss 
Jemima, a blush like a girl’s rising on her honest cheek. ‘ What weapons can 
Portia, can any girl seek to bring against a married man’s heart?” 

“Ah, I never thought of it in that light,” said Teddy; “but the fact is, one 
forgets at times who is married and who is not. Now, would you really like 
Portia to have less to say to John Dysart?” 

“It isn’t a question of what / like,” answered Miss Jemima, shaking her 
head. 

“Yes, but it is,” said Teddy. “I’m not going to have you cut up like this 
for ali the Jack Dysarts in creation. The thing must be seen to.” 

He rose, tried to look stern, then, catching sight of himself in a mirror just 
opposite, smiled ; took a pair of cream-colored gloves from his pocket, drew them 
on with the care that a very exact fit, even of Jouvin’s, requires, and passed on 
into the ball-room. 

The room, as it happened, was nearly cleared. It was the interval between 
two round dances, and the dancers had all thronged out to breathe whatever cool 
air might be obtained under the veranda outside. In a corner, talking with de- 
pressed cheerfulness, as women do in seasons of neglect, to some old lady at her 
side, was Mrs. Ironside Ramsay. The weapons of reprisal] lay ready to Ted 
Josselin’s hand. Blanche Ramsay was at a time of life when, partnerless at a 
ball, a woman may say with dignity, “ Ah, my dancing cays are over; all I look 
for now is some one nice to come and talk to me!” and yet, if she is invited to 
dance, feel young enough to accept with grace, and prove a dangerous rival to 
half the girls in the room. A flush of well-pleased surprise rose to her face 
when Teddy Josselin crossed the room and asked her, as if all his happiness 
depended upon it, for the next waltz. 

“Why, Mr. Josselin, we shall see Ironside waltzing next. I thought you 
never danced ?” 

“ Almost never,” said Teddy, looking his handsomest, and throwingythe most 
pleading look of which he was master into his blue eyes. ‘ Won’t you be the 
exception ?” 

Not grammar, I admit; but flattery no amount of Lindley Murray could have 
improved in the eyes of a woman of four-and-thirty, whose accustomed faithful 
attendant was at this moment walking in the moonlight with a rival a dozen years 
younger than herself. The first bars of the waltz strike up, and Blanche Ramsay’s 
hand steals under Ted Josselin’s arm—they float away together, pause, and Teddy 
begins to whisper soft nothings into his partner’s ear; when the dance is over, 
stations himself at her side in one of the most conspicuous places in the ball- 
room, and asks leave to fan her. 

Coming in from the garden with Jack Dysart, this was the little picture on 
which Portia’s eyes rested. Fora moment she could scarce believe what she saw. 
Teddy presuming to dance! and with Blanche Ramsay! Then it cov/d only be 
an accident, thought Portia, lifting her head in the air. Blanche Ramsay, of 
course, had waylaid him, and Teddy, with his usual laziness, had thought it less 
exertion to dance than to resist. But when a galop began, and they danced 
together again, and when more fanning went on afterward, and, finally, not a look 
for any but his partner, when Teddy led Mrs. Ramsay out under the veranda, 


the smiles, the brightness began to fade ominously frem Portia’s face. 


” 


“You don’t hear a word I am saying,” remarked John Dysart, who was watch- 
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ing all the by-play attentively. “I never knew before, my dear Portia, that your 
face could look so—” 

“Tl tempered—use the right word,” cried Portia, recovering herself. “If 
you had such martyrdom in the shape of lancers before you as I have, I don’t 
suppose you would look pleasant.” 

As she spoke, little Lord Dormer advanced to claim her. 

“ Remember your promise about to-morrow,” whispered John Dysart, before 
she quitted his arm. ‘“ Let no Destiny interfere.” 

“OF course not,” answered Portia, but without meeting his eyes. “Don’t I 
always remember my promises? Oh, dear, dear,” turning to Lord Dormer, “do 
you really think there will be breathing space for us? Wouldn’t it be much 
nicer to go to Aunt Jemima and look on?” 

But, after waiting in miserable impatience half the evening, Lord Dormer was 
not going to be cheated, even out of a set of lancers. There was plenty of 
breathing space if they went to the other end of the room, and he had already 
sagaged two couples for their set—only their own vis-a-vis wanting. Just then 
Teddy and Mrs. Ramsay passed along. 

“ Will you be our vis-a-vis, Mr. Josselin?” asked Portia. 

“What for? Lancers?” said Teddy, languidly. “Thanks; no—I never 
work out geometrical puzzles for amusement.” 

‘** But your partner, no doubt, would help you through the figures,” remarked 
Portia. 

As she said this her eyes met his; and Teddy knew that there was an en- 
treaty in them. 

“Would you mind dancing a square dance with me,” he whispered, turning 
with his soft, petitioning air to Mrs. Ramsay. “Iam half ashamed to ask you.’ 

But Mrs. Ramsay, it seemed, liked square dances ; philosophically forestall- 
ing the time, she said, gayly, the not far-distant time when square dances would 
be the only ones left her. And so Portia and Teddy Josselin found themselves 
bowing, “setting,” touching the tips of each other’s fingers, and going through 
all the other evolutions of the lancers with great coldness and ceremony ; both 
apparently engrossed in their partner’s conversation during the comparatively 
lucid intervals of the performance. 

Once, and once only, they spoke. It was in the zigzag round of hand shak- 
ing that takes place in the final figure. “ Your next dance is with me, sir!” 
whispered Portia, fixing her eyes steadily on her cousin’s face. 

*“ What—to dance it?” returned Teddy, looking the picture of surprise. 

‘I am indifferent about that. No; not to-dance it would please me best. I 
want to talk to you. Do you refuse?” 

“Do I ever refuse you anything ?” 

The interchange of these few words had thrown the whole figure into a state 
of chaos. Lord Dormer grew fever-hot with irritation. ‘ How glad I sha// be 
when to-morrow comes,” he remarked a minute or two later, as Portia was walk- 
ing round the room on his arm. “I never felt so nervous in my life, Miss 
F french ; no, not on the evening before the Derby. I’m sure I didn’t.” 

It was the most enthusiastic compliment Lerd Dormer could have offered to 
any woman. 

“ Nervous—what about ?” said Portia, suppressing a smile. “Oh, I think I 
know what you mean. Who would have believed that at your age you could re- 
member anything so long!” 

“At my age! Why, I shall be twenty-one in October. My own master, 
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Miss Ffrench,” looking at her meaningly ; “able to do as I please with myself, 
and all I possess.” 

“ Can’t you do as you please now 

“With myself, of course. I don’t know about—ah—er—a minor making 
settlements.” 

“The doubt is a most important one,” said Portia, gravely. 

She refused, point-blank, to walk with Lord Dormer under the veranda, 
declaring that she had had enough of moonlight—“ yes, and of sentiment and 
everything else that goes with moonlight ”’—to last her her life. Teddy Josselin 
and his partner, accidentally no doubt, remained also in the ball-room. The 
next dance was a cotillon lead by John Dysart and the charming little bride, 
Madame de Miremont. ‘I never could remember the figures of a cotillon in my 
life, but if you would teach me, Miss Firench, make allowance for my igno- 
rance ?” whispered Lord Dormer, tenderly. . 

“ Unfortunately I am engaged already,” answered Portia. “That is to say,” 
with a glance at Teddy, who still kept beside Mrs. Ramsay in a corner, “if my 
partner remembers to claim me.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought Miss Ffrench would wait for any man,” remarked 
Lord Dormer, who had followed the direction of her eyes. 

“Nor would she unless the air were at a temperature that makes waiting 


>?” 


more pleasant than exertion!” said Portia. 

However, when the first few bars had been played, Ted Josselin rose, 
hovered a moment or two by Mrs. Ramsay’s side, then, still keeping possession 
of her fan, came across the room to Portia. “ Our dance, I think, Miss Ffrench ?” 

She took his arm without a word, leaving Lord Dormer alone to study the 
figure of the cotillon. ‘Take me outside, Teddy, the air of this place is stifling— 
no, not this way, we will go out by the other door. You have to return Mrs. 
Ramsay’s fan.” 

“T think not. She has been good-natured enough to lend it to me.” 

“Teddy,” a tremble in her voice, “ will you return that woman’s fan or not?” 

“ Suppose I say not!” 

“ You would not be sounkind. You know I don’t like Mrs. Ramsay, Teddy— 


dearest—give her back her fan!” 
“Do you know, Portia, that you are the most unreasonable woman living ?” 
“ Certainly, I know it, and I also know all that you have in your heart to say 
to me: You like to have Jack Dysart, Lord Dormer, every man in the room, at 
your feet, and I am to talk to Aunt Jemima, play écarté, keep quiet any way I 
choose and watch you! Ted, itis true! I confess myself I have no right to 


”? 


ask you anything, only—only I do ask it! Take Mrs. Ramsay back her fan? 

“To-morrow, my dear. She has promised to lend it me till to-morrow 
morning.” 

“What! you visit the Ramsays at their hotel? Oh Teddy, how mean-spir- 
ited, how deceitful of you!” 

“An act of simple justice ; you have taken away Jack Dysart. Besides, I 
really anr fond of Mrs. Ramsay. She’s the right height for me. I like her step. 
I like the way she looks up at one with those sleepy hazel eyes.” 

They went out into the yellow moonlight, the fan still between Teddy’s 
hands, and walked, without exchanging a word, to an angle in the path at the 
farther end of the grounds: the very spot where Teddy had come upon Portia 
and Jack Dysart on the night of his arrival. 

Then Portia stopped abruptly. “ And how—how is all this going to end?” 
broke, with an accent almost of genuine passion, from her lips. 





THE PRINCE SUWAROF. 


N 1830 the University of Munich was attended by one thousand seven hun- 
I dred students. These were unequally divided among the schools of Jurispru- 
rudence, Medicine, Philosophy, Theology, and State-craft (Staatswissenschaft). 

Then as now, men of world-wide renown delivered lectures in the five 
schools ; and then as now the lectures were listened to attentively, inatten- 
tively, or indifferently, just as the subject did or did not interest the hearers. 
Among the students who attended the lectures delivered by the faculty of the 
school of State-craft, there was a titled Russian, twenty-three years of age. 
Since his nineteenth year he had devoted himself to the study of political econ- 
omy, and that vague department of knowledge, political ethics, and yet he hesi- 
tated, or seemed to hesitate, about presenting himself for examination. Each 
succeeding semester found him still a student. 

His onerous duties in that capacity consisted in listening to two lectures 
daily. One of these, delivered in the morning, was upon political economy, and 
the other, delivered in the afternoon, was upon political ethics. Occasionally 
he would absent himself to hear a lecture delivered by one of the faculty of some 
other school; but this was not often. In fact, so few were his intermissions, 
that his acquaintances never missed him. Friends he cultivated none. What 
need had he of friends? An annual allowance of twenty thousand francs in 1830 
was sufficient to make any man of moderate pretensions independent of friends, 
and it certainly made Michael Suwarof independent—Suwarof, who neither 
gambled nor had a mistress, who wagered no money and fed no parasites— 
whose wants were so few, for a prince, that five out of each of the annual twenty 
thousand francs were left in the custody of his banker, unspent and undisposed of. 

Regularly at three o’clock in the afternoon the professor of political ethics 
hemmed twice, bowed, and left the lecture-room. At the same time the Prince 
Suwarof wended his way down the Ludwigs-strasse, and after walking about two 
hundred rods turned to the left, entered a side street, and stopped in front of a 
tavern—a tavern whose sign was a crowned lion holding aloft a mug of frothing 
beer. The sign was inscribed “Zum Bayrischen Léwen;” and the tavern was 
known asa Studenten Kneipe. To this place about a dozen other students were 
in the habit of going ; but Prince Suwarof was on terms of intimacy with none 
of them. Yet he was not an exclusive. Far from it. He would discuss with 
the most dialectical and philosophize with the most metaphysical, hours ata 
time ; but always per sze, never in the familiar per du. 

At first his peculiarities made him disagreeable to the Stammedste of the 
Bayrischen Lowe. They selected the best Haudegen among them, who were 
deputed, in true German fashion, to bully him away. But the Russian’s arm was 
found sinewy and dexterous, and his courage equal to every emergency. They 
then desisted, the countenances of four of their fire-eaters marked for life by the 
sword of the Prince. 

There was the glory of one more duel for each of the four, but the “scratch” 
in the face was an indelible mark of discomfiture; for it was the scratch, the 
long, deep, slender scratch from the top of the cheek-bone, away down to the low- 
er jaw, which decides the contest between the combatants, and declares the re- 
ceiver defeated. 
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The Prince Suwarofs face was devoid of all such marks. It was a face en- 
tirely smooth, excepting a small moustache, ends curling inward, and a tiny 
imperial. His forehead was broad and high. His chin was narrow, but not 
sharp—nose long and straight, but not prominent. The face, crowned with its 
high, broad forehead, seemed to taper down gradually till it reached the chin. 
It was an intellectual face, out of the brown windows of which shone the soul of 
a conscientious man. But his head was small, despite the high and broad fore- 
head. When viewed in profile, its shape was eccentric. The*nigh forehead was 
seen to retreat; and from the back of the crown to the top of the neck the curve 
was so imperceptible as to appear almost a straight line. These peculiarities, 
however, did not make him look unsightly. On the contrary, they bestowed 
upon him the air of an intellectual Sonder/ing—an eccentric genius. They made 
him fascinating beyond anything else that can make a man fascinating ; and yet 
without inviting the slightest familiarity. 

His aristocratic features were of that statuesque, delicately-chiselled kind, 
which, while expressive, are relentless, and inspire us with the feeling that an 
insurmountable barrier exists between their possessor and ourselves. 

He dressed in the traditional garb of the German student. High cavalry boots, 
buff knee-breeches, a short, betasselled Hungarian jacket, and a small, saucer- 
shaped cap, embroidered with a wreath of silver leaflets. He wore no scarf, be- 
cause he had not as yet found it worth while to enroll himself among any of the 
Burschenschaften or corps. 

As already stated, the Prince was in the habit of visiting the Bavarian Lion 
after the close of each afternoon’s lecture. Now a few rods below the Bavarian 
Lion stood a seminary for young ladies called the Joseph’s Anstalt. It was pat- 
ronized almost exclusively by the Bavarian nobility. Here the titled aristocracy 
sent their daughters ; and here those daughters were superficially instructed in 
painting, drawing, and embroidery, in deportment, in conversation, and in many 
other accomplishments, but chiefly those nameless ones which enable women to 
make themselves so irresistibly attractive, so superlatively interesting, to the 
shallow-minded and unsuspecting of the other sex. 

Of this seminary Munich thought highly. In fact, all Bavaria did, though 
there were full half a dozen others, not patronized by the titled aristocracy, 
which were vastly superior to it. 

It was customary with the preceptress of the institution thus highly es- 
teemed, to sally forth at the head of some of her young ladies whenever the af- 
ternoon was fine enough for promenading. Usually she started about half-past 
three o'clock. After walking to the suburbs of the old town she would retrace 
her steps and, at the head of her young ladies, repass the Bavarian Lion. At 
about that hour most of the literary Stzmmgdste were present. <A favorable op- 
portunity was then afforded the latter to become acquainted by sight with the 
young ladies of the Joseph’s Anstalt. The students improved it. They did this 
so assiduously that several of them dated the time when they first saw the girl of 
their hearts, to the time when they first saw Madame de Cavatino at the head of 
her young ladies. Was the Prince among them? Yes; and it is at this point 
that we will introduce the heroine of the tale. 

if 
The Prince’s diary lies before us. It is open at the page dated May 22d, 


1830. Here the Prince, among other things, speaks of Madame Cavatino and 
her misses. He singles 6ut one of the misses and dwells upon her as follows: 
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“A sanctimonious creature. The living type of the long-suffering Madonna, 
with the most sorrowful of downcast eyes, and the very saddest of pale faces. 
She would suit Raphael for a Mary, but Rubens, wishing a more voluptuous 
bosom and a rounder, fuller form, would seek his Madonna elsewhere. 

“ How like a dolorous saint she looks! But I know the devil lurks underneath 
this mask, and it only requires a fitting opportunity to make the girl’s eyes flash 
mischief and her voice ring out in laughter. 

“The wise old Greek, justly mistrusting the shell, did so because he put no 
faith in externals.” 


Here ends the extract and commences a discussion of the effect of commer- 
cial restrictions. Pages of argument are advanced to prove that international 
competition is ruinous to the laboring portion of the population of a country. 
“Wages,” says the Prince, “is inversely as the competition.” And here he an- 
ticipates Stuart Mill, and rises above Jean-Baptiste Say. His signature, adorned 
with many flourishes, concludes the description ; and, after a few blank pages, 
Madame Cavatino’s misses reappear. To which particular one the Prince refers 
can be easily inferred. He mentions no name. Indeed, he knew none. Nor 
does he enter upon any preliminaries ; but with an abruptness all his own, com- 


mences: 


“Her face is too fixed—too immovable. She seems the embodiment of a 
petrified sorrow, which expresses itself in every lineament of her countenance. 
And yet there is not an atom of animation in all her composition. ‘she is marble, 
with her anguish expressed like the pain and desperation on the stony faces of 
the Laocoon group. 

“T like her! 

“ No, I do not like her! 

“If she were but alive! 

“Still in the spring-time of her life, and none—none of that maidenly vivacity 
which shows itself in ringing laughter and dancing curls. 

“There seems to cling an atmosphere of departed hopes all around and 
about her.” 


We turn page after page of the diary, and nothing meets our eyes but mathe- 
matical formulz and geometrical diagrams. Why? 

Perhaps the following can tell : 

In Moscow the Prince attended the Ecole Polytechnique, and ranked, ina 
class of fifty-three, as the first mathematician. In view of this, his august father 
designed him for the military. But the princely youth disliked that profession, 
and advanced a preference for diplomacy. 

“ Figures,” said he, “are of too bare a nature to suit me. I hate the abstract. 
Only the concrete meets my approval. There must be a body—a tangible, sub- 
stantial body; and the science of mathematics, like transcendental philosophy, 
is bodiless and ethereal. If I dislike the military profession, it is because my 
father would have me enter it on account of my proficiency in a science that I 
dislike.” 

His objections are not well grounded ; but this is neither the time nor place to 
discuss them, So we pass on. 

With such a dislike to mathematics, why are whole pages in the diary before 
us filled with formule? And why do these formule follow right after the im- 
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pressions made upon the Prince’s mind by the young girl in Madame Cavatino’s 
cortege? Evidently because he sought distraction. 

That is clear, and it is equally clear why he chose mathematics; for what 
science among all the sciences could furnish distraction to him more satisfacto- 
rily than mathematics ? 

He had become deeply, intensely affected. He was conscious of it, but 
deemed the cause so unworthy as to deserve immediate annihilation at the hands 
of the very thing he professed himself most to dislike. 

But Madame Cavatino still took her young ladies out promenading. He saw 
the girl again and again, and though mathematics had been resorted to, not one 
of the impressions she had made upon his mind was obiiterated. They proved 
stronger than his efforts, ignore it as he would. 

The time soon came when he went to the tavern solely in order to see her. 
He would place his chair near the window, and when she failed to pass, go back 
to his hotel a disappointed man. The desire to see her preyed upon him, and 
as it was gratified so it increased, until it finally rose above and crowded out 
every other. He worshipped her in silence, and was content. There was too 
much of the Madonna about her to think of loving her in the hot, demonstrative 
fashion of the mass. Though his love was intense, immeasurably intense, yet 
he did not long to fold its object in his embrace, and kiss with passicaate vehe- 
mence her delicately-chiselled lips. He dwelt upon her much as the devotee of 
Catholicism dwells upon the image of Mary, with religious reverence, with awe 
and adoration. 

The question, Who is she? which is the first to arise in minds of the “low 
earth, earthy,” under circumstances like those above related, never arose in 
the mind of the Prince. His absorption in the girl was so profound that his 
thoughts dwelt only upon the pure-womanly about her, not upon the accidentals 


by which she was connected with the rest of the world. 


It was when another of the Stammegdste of the Bayrischen Léwe became 
interested in her, and asked the question, Who is she? that the Prince was 
first awakened out of his anthropomorphism. That was a question which con- 
cerned him. Yes, who is she? who is she? 

‘ He was attracted, nay absolutely fascinated, by a person altogether unknown 
to him! He did not know even, where, outside of the Joseph’s Anstalt, this 
person belonged! These were the ideas which shot through his brain; and 
when the Prince was once aroused out of any torpor he became almost as clayey 
as the rest of us. ‘ 

We make another extract from the diary. It is dated June 18, 1830, just one 
month and six days after the first extract. It is extremely sententious in style, 
but altogether peculiar to men of the rank and narrow social culture of the 
Prince: 


“T am a Suwarof. 

“ The Suwarofs are princes. 

“ Their blood is undefiled as falling snow. 

“The blood of the Romanoffs is imperial, but sullied in many ways, from 
many sources. 

“ Before the Romanoffs rose out of savage obscurity, the Suwarofs had lived 
for generations in a halo of glory and riches, the vass.is of none, but the rulers 
of thousands. 

“Will a Suwarof disgrace himself, soil the name he inherited pure and un- 
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sullied from an ancestry less ancient, less honorable than none in all the realms 
of Russia, because an unknown woman has for a moment stupefied him with the 
sense-stealing effect of her beauty? No! And I, Michael, of the undefiled line 
of Suwarof, respect the stock I spring from.” 


Had the Prince Suwarof read of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Count Fosco, he would 
have had an opportunity to trace a point of resemblance between himself and 
the illustrious Italian; that was, in egotism, intense, immeasurable egotism. 
But, as the reader is doubtless aware, no “ Woman in White” had yet appeared, 
so there was no chance in this direction for the Prince to notice the ridiculously 
egotistical character of the sentiments upon which he wasted a whole page of 
his diary on the 18th day of June, 1830. 

No less clearly would he have noticed the ridiculously-egotistical character 
of these sentiments, had he recollected that all mankind, of whatever race or 
color, station or condition, traces its descent back to one common ancestor, and 
that from the stand-point of this descent the ancestral line of the meanest is as 
ancient and, giving all things due consideration, not any less undefiled or more 
defiled than that of the noblest. 

But most clearly would he have noticed the ridiculously-egotistical character 
of his sentiments had Mr. Darwin’s theory been in existence in 1830. Yet, for- 
tunately for the Prince, neither that theory nor the learned Haeckel’s elaborate 
presentation of it, had yet been proposed, to account for the origin of species. 

But the Prince’s true feelings toward the girl, which no consideration, not 
even that of his unsullied Suwarof lineage could alter, soon brought him back to 
his senses. He loved her, that was only too apparent to himself. He loved her 
intensely ; and after all, the presumption in favor of her gentility was strong. 
Did she not attend the Joseph’s Anstalt? Was not that an institution which 
only girls of the best families in Bavaria attended? ‘“ Why,” said the Prince to 
himself, “her lineage may be just as unexceptionable as your own. Her social 
standing may be equal in every respect to yours. First ascertain who she is, 
before you decide against her and your dearest affections. Among all the wom- 
en of your acquaintance, among all the women you have ever seen, who ap- 
proaches nearer to your ideal than she? If you judge hastily and from no data 


. - ‘ “ee . ‘ 
at all, you are perhaps casting aside forever the prospect of a life of happiness.” 


So the Prince concluded to find out the name and quality of the object of his 
affections. And this was not so easy. The Prince had never sought an entrée 
into the society of Munich, and consequently had no standing there. He had 
been very indifferent in this particular. Besides, the young ladies of Madame 
Cavatino’s institution were not permitted to mingle in the society of the Bavarian 
capital. All the society they were allowed to enjoy, was that which the cautious 
preceptress saw fit to invite on reception-day. The Prince was not among this 
select circle. Here was one obstacle. His being a foreigner about whom few 
knew anything, was another obstacle. 

That he was titled made but little difference ; for titled men of no character 
might then as now be found anywhere; and Madame Cavatino knew this. The 
third obstacle lay in the direction of the Prince’s extreme reticence and economic 
habits. His spending so little led people to infer that he had little to spend. 
Russian princes, according to popular belief, are great spendthrifts ; and here wasa 
a Russian prince who spent so exceedingly little that, for a person of his quality, 
it amounted to nothing at all. 

“ He is impecunious,” concluded the sage Municheans. 
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An impecunious person had no prospect of an invitation from Madame Cava- 
tino to any reception held at the Joseph’s Anstalt. 

These were the obstacles to be overcome by the Prince, if he wished to get 
acquainted with the object of his adoration. 

The reader may ask here, why did he not institute inquiries among such persons 
as were likely to possess the desired information? Let us reply, the Prince was 
unacquainted, and had his acquaintance been as extensive as the population of 
Munich, it would have availed him naught, for he was a diffident young man, 

What, then, was there to do? For such a man as the Prince, nothing. He 
must wait—wait and love on, in patience and in silence. But loving with neither 
reciprocation nor even encouragement soon loses its charms, and there soon- 
est where the desire to know something definite about the object of such hope- 
less affection has already sprung up. 

“What shall Ido? What is there to do?” the Prince asked of himself. 

“ Something, to be sure, but what ?” 

“ Ah, I see, I see!” 

But he was too precipitate altogether. He did not see. 


III. 


That afternoon the Prince, ina very meditative mood, slowly wended his way 
to the Bayrischen Léwe. When he arrived he sat down in a secluded corner 
of the room, and called for a bottle of Fohannisberger. It was brought. Medi- 
tatively he swallowed glass after glass, until the wine was gone. Then he called 
fora second bottle. The contents of that disappeared by the same 
cess, and left the Prince in the same meditative mood. 

Since he had seated himself, four hours had elapsed—four Jong hours, with- 


yradual pro- 


‘ 
D> 


out changing the thoughtful look upon his countenance. It was clear that all 
his meditation had been fruitless. Of this the Prince seemed conscious, for he 
ordered another bottle of wine. 

It was not until the second glass of this third bottle had been imbibed, that 
his features began to brighten up, and his handsome countenance, slightly flushed, 
was illuminated like nature on a sunny day in June. 

Gaudeamus igitur, 
JFuvenes dum sumus— * 

He had discovered that of which he was in search—he had found the means 
to unravel the mystery in which his love was enshrouded. Let us explain. 

There was at that time among the police of Munich a well-known individual, 


called Gendarme Schmidt. Had it not been for certain physical peculiarities, the 
Gendarme Schmidt would have been passed by unnoticed, as were other members 
of the Munichean gendarmerie; but six feet and five inches of length, without 


the proportionate breadth and weight, are sufficient to render any man con- 
spicuous, especially a gendarme with the reputation of having the keenest mind 
and quickest eye of any detective in Germany. 

To this man, who looked more like an animated flagstaff than a human be- 
ing, the Prince had done a favor. 

He had taken Max Schmidt, an awkward, ignorant, but faithful fellow, into ser- 
vice as valet, and given him just twice as much as he might have hired a better 
valet for. The Gendarme Schmidt knew this and was grateful, so that when the 
Prince expressed a desire for information of the name and quality of a certain 
young lady attending the Joseph’s Anstalt, the gendarme volunteered to furnish it 
without further ado. 
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He knew enough about the Prince to credit him with no base motives. 

The next day, at half-past one o’clock, he stalked into the Prince’s hotel and 
requested an “audience.” 

“Show your father in,” said the Prince to his valet. 

Max did so, and left the room. 

“ Nun mein lieber Herr Gendarme Schmidt, what have you to report ?” 

“Only her name and the abiding place of her parent; the former is Mayen- 
dorff, Marie von Mayendorff, the latter Liegnitz in Silesia. Marie is an orphan. 
Of her mother I have not been able to ascertain anything positive. She is con- 
sidered a highly respectable woman, in easy circumstances ; but no person acces- 
sible to me knows anything definite about her. I intend to communicate with 
competent parties in Silesia, who will, doubtless, enable me to give, Durchlancht, 
further facts relative to Fraulein Marie and the Mayendorff family ; 1 also intend 
to— 

“Oh, don’t have the matter investigated by proxy, mein bester Herr Schmidt,” 


” 


exclaimed the Prince, interrupting the gendarme. “Dont doit! See that you 
obtain leave of absence from Munich for a few days, and ascertain the facts of 
the case yourself. My purse is entirely at your disposal. Make what expense 
you please, only don’t conduct your investigation by proxy.” 

Much as the Gendarme Schmidt felt like remonstrating against this proposal, 
much as he felt like explaining all its inconveniences to the Prince, he neverthe- 
less checked himself, recollecting that Max, the greatest Zaugenichts in all 
Munich, had been taken up, and his services liberally remunerated by the Prince, 
when that eminent personage was able to get a much beiter and cheaper valet 
at a moment’s notice. 

Besides, it ill became a simple gendarme to remonstrate against any proposal 
made by a prince—to offend and tire princely ears with a recital of the incon- 
veniences connected with carrying out a proposal of princely origin—and more 
especially when the contents of a princely purse were placed at the simple gen- 
darme’s disposal. Thus thought Herr Schmidt, and concluded to go. 

“If you manage to get the information within a week, bring it to me your- 
self. If, however, the matter should be so intricate as to necessitate a longer 
continuance at Liegnitz, then write a letter, after the lapse of a week, giving me 
such information as you have been able to gather.” 

These were the Prince’s instructions, and as he handed a roll of Gu/den to 
Schmidt, he added: “I hardly believe you will meet with any difficulty.” To 
which Herr Schmidt replied : “ I cannot tell, Durchdaucht,” and bowed himself out. 

And now there would be at least ten days af suspense—ten days of intense 


and agonizing suspense to the Prince—days to be passed in the monotonous and 


tiresome occupation of lecture-hearing. Where could he find distraction? At 
the Pinacothek? Bah. At the Glyptothek? Bah. He knew both by heart. 
Though they had still a charm for him, yet their novelty was all gone; and the 
Prince wanted something new to furnish him the distraction which he needed. 

“ There is the Koenigliche Hof-theatre, mein charmanter Fiirst, wherein Mo- 
zart’s “ Zauberfléte ” will be produced to-night.” 

“1 don’t like the Hof-theatre, and can’t bear the ‘ Zauberfléte.’’ 

“Well, Prince Michael, what do you like—what can you bear?” 

That was precisely the question which Suwarof put to himself. Simple as it 
was, he could not answer it. There was nothing in all Munich at that moment 
which he liked, and aware of this and of the fact that something must be done to 
relieve him from the suspense already preying upon him, he concluded to oc- 
cupy himself with one of the things he did not like. 
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So he delved into mathematics. Page after page of his diary, into which he 
crowded all sorts of matters, was given to the development of new formule and 
the simplification of old ones. The spaces not covered with figures, were cov- 
ered with diagrams. These were of all natures, and considering that their pro- 
jector was a man of leisure and a prince, were very excellent indeed. As to the 
formule, they were valuable, and would have given the Prince rank as a mathe- 
matician, had he permitted them to travel out of the diary into the world. But, 
as already stated, he did not ache for renown in this direction. He believed 
that he possessed a peculiar aptitude for the administration of international af- 
fairs, and was destined to distinguish himself in the hazardous pursuit of di- 
plomacy. 

During all of the ten days of suspense, the Prince did not make a solitary 
effort to see the woman he loved. There had been, opportunities, plenty of 
them ; but he denied himself the pleasure. How much this cost him is evident; 
but agonizing as was the pain which it entailed, he felt that as yet he had no 
right to love her—nor even to see or think of her. 

Why? Let the following tell : 

In Europe, the spirit of caste is still great. In 1830 it was great enough to 
ostracize forever from society the man or woman who had been guilty of forming 
a mésailiance. Pariahs were everywhere profoundly despised, and unless a feel- 
ing of true pride pervaded them, which placed them above the arbitrary dicta- 
torship of society, life soon became an intolerable burden and misery to them. 

He who had found a mate below his own degree in the social scale, was cast 
adrift by his relations, and left to struggle helplessly in the troublous sea of life. 

Now the Prince knew all this—knew it only too well. At his father’s option, 
every one of the twenty thousand francs of his annual allowance might be turned 
over to his elder brother Peter, and he, Michael, be thus reduced to utter want. 
This not alone. He would be banished from society if he stooped to marry be- 
low his own condition: and social ostracism without money, that was a misfor- 
tune altogether too great for a man brought up in luxury. Therefore the Prince 
was cautious—therefore he acted as he did. 

We do not wish to exonerate him. Far from it. Had it been ourselves, nur- 
tured under the beneficent influence of republican institutions, we should have 
acted differently. We should not have cared a snap of our hard-worked fingers 
for opinion, nor even for social ostracism. We should have loved and married 
whomever we pleased. But then we should have had neither twenty thousand 
francs per annum, nor a recognized position among the titled aristocracy of 
Moscow, to lose. These two circumstances alter the case materially. Perhaps 
you, gentle reader, will agree with us there. 

The ten days had elapsed, and still no news from the Gendarme Schmidt. 
But on the twelfth day a letter arrived. We give it just as it lies, pasted in the 


Prince’s diary before us : 


“EuRE DURCHLAUCHT,—I arrived here on Thursday last, and have spent 
nearly all the time since in finding out something definite respecting Frau 
von Mayendorff, from people in her immediate neighborhood. But they all show 
themselves lamentably ignorant on the subject. She keeps herself very secluded. 

“ From written sources in the local registrar’s hands, I learn that she has lived 
here upward of a dozen years, and that she owns, unencumbered, her residence 
and the extensive garden surrounding it. 

“From other sources L learn that she had the house originally standing in the 
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garden torn down, and the present commodious dwelling built, at an expense of 
about fifteen thousand thalers. From this, your highness can judge of the quality 
of her residence. . 

“She employs three servants, who are as inaccessible to me as the moon. 
No arts of mine, or of any other body, will avail. They seem too well-fed and 
paid to handle. : 

“In view of all these circumstances, I am constrained to think that, if Frau 
von Mayendorff, or the Mayendorff family, had a clear reputation, there would be, 
to my mind and that of your highness likewise, no good reason for so much se- 
clusion and secrecy. 

“Subscribing myself your highness’s humble and obedient servant, I am, 

“ JOHANN SCHMIDT.” 


“P, S.—I have just learned that the agent who negotiated the purchase of 
the house and garden for Madame Mayendorff came from Vienna. His name 
and address were ascertained at the same time. I think I shall be able to give 
your highness the desired information in a few days. 

“ Again humbly and obediently subscribing myself as above, I remain, 

“ JOHANN SCHMIDT.” 


Did this letter, gentle reader, relieve the Prince of his suspense? No. It 
only added to it. His soul was now doubly freighted. He knew more about 
Madame de Mayendorff ; but coupled with that increase of knowledge was some- 
thing further—a dread suspicion that all about her was not as it should be. The 
last paragraph in Schmidt’s letter was portentous of revelations—revelations 
soon to be made—which would perhaps render him painfully wretched, unfath- 
omably miserable, for the remainder of his life. His nerves were all unstrung— 
he was now no more than a quivering bundle of apprehensions. 

When a man knows that something dreadful will befall him soon—something 
from which he cannot withdraw himself, make what effort he will, then he feels 
as the Prince felt after reading Schmidt’s letter. There were times when he 
almost lost control of himself; and what times were these, do you think? They 
were times when a soft, seductive, irresistibly seductive voice whispered into his 
ear: “End it! Finish it! Only a few grains of powder and a little globe of lead 
are enough—come, finish it, and free yourself forever from the agony of appre- 
hensions that will only prove too true.” And within reach of the Prince’s trem- 
bling hand, lying passively in the corner of a drawer, was the instrument which, 
at his election, would put him beyond the fear$ now embarrassing his soul, into 
a terrible future of endless remorse and black damnation, 

Did he touch the instrument? No! 


e . . . . 7 . . . . + 


A week after the receipt of Schmidt’s letter, that individual himself appeared. 
Slowly the Prince sat down in a chair to hear the gendarme’s report. But 
Schmidt only thrust his hand into one of his coat pockets and brought forth a 
paper. Handing this to the Prince, he bowed and was gone—gone so hastily as 
to astonish the Prince, who had resignedly sunk back into his chair preparatory 
to hearing his worst fears confirmed. 

“Call back your father, Max—call him back quickly!” cried the Prince, 
But Max was busy with a f//e de chambre next door; and the long-legged gen- 
darme had the opportunity to put himself entirely out of hearing, as he wished. 

“T understand it. He prefers to communicate by letter what he fears to tell 


39 
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me face to face.” And then the Prince opened the paper. It was quite brief, com- 
pared with the volume it disclosed : 
. 


“EurRE DuURCHLAUCHT,—I have finally succeeded in resurrecting Madame 
von Mayendorff’s past. Itis not creditable to her. But what she was for a brief 
period she has ‘long since ceased to be. Now she is entitled to the respect due 
to every honorable woman ; and he who refuses that to her does so in violation 
of Christ’s holiest injunctions ; and, if 1 construe the New Testament aright, 
need not expect to realize the salvation of his uncharitable soul in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

“ Frau von Mayendorff was born in the reckless city of Vienna. As a child, 
her physical development, unfortunately, travelled much in advance of her men- 
tal, and while only fifteen years of age she made a false step. That brought her 
into disgrace, and the parents who should have given their aid to restore her, 
withheld it, in this perilous hour of her need, and she fell. 

“ Once cast adrift, what else was there left for her ?—her, an aristocrat, with soft, 
white hands, young, fond of life, devoid of understanding, full of false pride? Noth- 
ing, but to sink to the pitiable, but not, thank God, hopeless level of Magdalen. 

“Marie was born two years after this sorrowful event, and it is, therefore, 
impossible to determine exactly who was her father. 

“ Her grandfather was the late Chevalier von Neustadt, who enjoyed the honor 
of being one of the Privy Councillors of the Emperor. 

“* Mayendorff is the maiden name of Marie’s grandmother. 


“Ew. Durchlaucht, ergebenster Diener, 
‘JOHANN SCHMIDT.” 


Reader, do you think the Prince was startled very much by the contents of 
this letter? Perhaps you do; but he was not. He had expected a revelation 
of this kind—a revelation confirming the very worst fears he could entertain. 
Yet none the less terrible was the blow when it descended upon his devoted 
soul. But he survived it—survived it with his teeth set against resignation. 

And he reasoned thus: “ There are dark spots on every man’s soul. The 
difference is all in the intensity of the spots. By an eternal misfortune, mankind, 
after Adam, have all been conceived and born in sin. That is their perpetual 
attribute, from which they are not ridden until their bodies turn back into the clay 
out of which the first of their race was fashioned. And such is the divine decree. 

“Ifa man has erred greatly and sunk deeply, let him repent again and arise. 
Open your arms to him, take him back and extend that mercy to him which you 
are daily praying the Lord to extend to you. 

“An Almighty God may visit the sins of the parents upon the child; yet an 
all-merciful God does not tarnish the soul of the child with the stains on the soul 
of the parent. 

“Tf I marry this woman’s daughter, I shall be cast adrift, stripped of every 
rouble I possess. Not only that, I shall lose my social position without gaining 
any other in return. Yet, this all will be through no fault of mine—through no 
fault of the woman’s daughter. I take to myself a creature of my own race, 
conceived by that same process which conceived me, born and bringing into the 
world nothing but life, similarly to myself-—similarly to all the human family. 

“If she is a woman as I am a man, who, in the face of this, dares to say she 
is not my equal ?” 


The Prince had consulted his highest authority: the religion in his soul ; 
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and while his heart was quivering with agony, determined to sacrifice all to his 
affections. 

He moved his chair near to a secretary, took up a pen and indited the follow- 
ing letter: 


“ MADAME DE MAYENDORFF,—Your correspondent is the Ptince Michael 
Suwarof. He thrusts himself upon you thus unconventionally, because he is 
desirous of communicating to you, who are personally inaccessible to him, the 
state of his feelings with regard to your daughter. He has seen her and loves 
her with the affection of an honest man. He requests permission to ask her 
hand in marriage, aware, however, that marriage, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, will require him to suffer the loss of his social position, of 
an annual allowance of twenty thousand francs, and of the place which he now 
holds in the affections of his family. The vastness of these sacrifices proves the 
sincerity of his love. 

“ Lastly, as Madame von Mayendorff has doubtless already inferred, the man 
whe is thus willing to make sacrifices for the hand of her daughter, knows all—all ! 


“With the greatest esteem, I subscribe myself, 
“ MICHAEL SUWAROF. 


“ MUNICH, Bavaria, July 16, 1830.” 
A few days after, he received a reply. It was brief, but satisfactory : 


“ M. DE SUWAROF,—You have my permission. Marie spends the summer 
here, and I shall be glad to have you stop with us. If you succeed, God bless 
you. I love my child intensely, but I know you are an honest man, every way 


worthy of her. 
“ AMALIE MAYENDORFF.” 


“Max,” said the Prince, after finishing this letter, “fill a small trunk with 
clean linen, and a large one with three or four light suits of clothes adapted to 
the season. Puta box of stockings in the big trunk, and a pair of gaiters also. 
Better put in two pairs of gaiters. When you are done, go and hire a suitable 
conveyance to take me to the nearest post-station. Be quick about it—there is 
no time to lose.” 

In an hour, Max, leaning on the knob of the door, thrust his head into the 
Prince’s room and said: “ Your highness, everything is ready for the journey. 
There is a cab waiting down-stairs.” 

They were conveyed to the post-station, whence a special post-chaise took 
them to another station, where new relays of horses were obtained. Thus the 
journey continued without anything to vary the tiresomeness of post-chaise travel 
on a singularly monotonous road. 

». At last Liegnitz was reached. Alighting at a respectable-looking tavern, the 
Prince changed his apparel, took a hearty meal, and engaged the best cab in the 
place to take him to Madame von Mayendorff’s. 

Having reached the house, he ordered Max to “step out and knock at that 
door.” Max did so, and in a second was confronted by a discreet-looking and 
well-powdered servant, in a dark-colored livery, highly adorned with gilt buttons 
and braided cords. Said Max, “ My master wishes to see Frau von Mayendorff.” 

“ Ah, so, whom have I the honor to announce ?” 

“The high and mighty Prince Michael de Suwarof!” said Max, proudly 
straightening himself until the top of his head was in danger of striking against 
the arch of the doorway—for Max took after his father in bodily length. 
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“ My lady awaits the Prince,” replied the staid servant in livery. “ Will his 
serene highness condescend to enter ?” 

Suwarof alighted and in a moment found himseif in the presence of a woman 
who appeared to be about thirty-four or five years of age. Her face was exceed- 
ingly regular, and while every feature was symmetrically rounded, there was no 
fulness to indicate that its possessor was inclined to embonpoint, as regular and 
rounded features almost invariably do. Her height was somewhat above the av- 
erage, and this, combined with a majestic form and an inexpressibly graceful car- 
riage, gave her that regal look so rarely found among women, but when once 
found, so irresistibly attractive to the other sex. 

Here was the key to that nameless charm about Marie which made her more 
an object of adoration than one of love. 

While the Prince took in her magnificent ensemble, the painful thought in- 
voluntarily arose in his mind: “ How could so majestic a woman stoop! How 
could she—oh, how could she!” 

But she, who had stooped, and regretted that she had, and prayed day and 
night-for its forgiveness—she in a low, deep, melodious voice, asked : 

“ And I have the honor to address Monsieur de Suwarof? Be seated, if you 
please. Marie will be indirectly. Did you succeed in keeping off the exnud dur- 
ing your journey? Doubtless, though I have heard that the road from Munich to 
Liegnitz is very monotonous, compared with the roads from Munich toward the 
south and east.” 

In this way the Prince was entertained until Marie made her appearance. 
Then the introduction took place. “My daughter, Marie, M. le Prince,” noth- 
ing more. 

And now they were face to face. Did those qualities about Marie which 
first attracted the Prince’s attention suffer by close inspection? Nota particle. 
Only now the Prince saw what peerless beauty Marie’s was. 

“Mein Fraiilein, it gives me pleasure to know you. I have long sighed for 
this opportunity,” said the Prince, laying his hand upon his heart in the cava- 
lier fashion of 1830. The usual compliments were then interchanged till Mad- 
ame Mayendorff proposed the veranda. 

“Tt is cool and pleasant there, and affords an excellent view of the scenery 
round about.” 

Here several hours were passed away in easy chat, which soon ripened the 
newly-made acquaintance into the intimacy of friendship. Elsewhere, however, 
it was destined that other hours should be passed away, hours of dread uncer- 
tainty, in which the clouds formed much faster than they dispersed; hours of 
pain and anguish for Marie, who longed, but hardly dared to love the man who 
had coyly seized her hand and was imploring, with the fervency of first love, the 
reciprocation of his affection. 

And did she grant it? Finally she did; and a bright, sunny day came when 
the two beings who loved each other so intensely were quietly merged into one 
in the little Catholic chapel at Liegnitz—merged into one, despite the parental 
fiat that banished a Suwarof out of the house of his fathers—despite the social 
fiat that cast a prince out of the nobility of his land ; yes, despite all these per- 
secutions, executed with a usurped power by self-constituted judges, the two be- 
ings, so strangely thrown together, were made one and indivisible under the holy 


marriage bond. 
JacoB SPAHN. 





THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


it, is, or was, something peculiar to England. No other country I know 
of ever had anything like it: I may safely venture to say that no country will 
ever again have anything like it. It bears no resemblance, except in the mere 
fact of its being an educational system, to the University scheme as it exists in 
France, in Germany, or in America; nay, it is utterly unlike the University sys- 
tem of Scotland. It affected, to an almost inconceivable degree, the social and 
even the political life of England. It moulded the thoughts, the habits, the man- 
ners, the very external appearance of whole masses of Englishmen. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that between the University man and the 
man who had never been to one of the universities, there has existed a difference 
which never could be effaced in a lifetime, and which any observer of ordinary 
penetration could detect almost at a glance. The results of the University sys- 
tem penetrated and permeated English literature. The University man was a 
distinct figure, belonged to a distinct genus which could not be mistaken. One 
University man might be very unlike another, to be sure ; but still both were dis- 
tinctly University men, by virtue of the common possession of attributes distin- 
guishing both from other classes of men, just as a black horse and a white horse, 
however unlike each other, are both unmistakably horses, and can never be con- 
founded with dogs. The difference between a French military officer and a fekin ; 
between a student of Heidelberg and a Philister ; between a sailor and a marine ; 
between a Turk and a Greek, an English Episcopal clergyman and an Irish 
Catholic priest, is not more marked, obvious and abid‘ng than that which distin- 
guishes the English University men from all other Englishmen. 

The tendency of the system was emphatically and even extravagantly aristocrat- 
ic. Its peculiarity was that it gave its training, and its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, to a privileged class. Until within a few years, all sects but the one estab- 
lished by law were practically excluded from its benefits. Until within a still later 
period, all classes below what may be called the upper middle, were practically 
driven from its doors. Oxford and Cambridge were open to all ranks of English- 
men, just as the London Tavern, to cite Sydney Smith’s illustration, is open to 
every comer—provided he happens to have money enough to pay a pretty heavy 
score. All Englishmen of what is called social position, and who followed the 
teachings of the State Church, were University men. All who desired to be 
thought persons of social position, or whose parents had such an ambition for 
them, got their education at one or other of the great universities. When the 
system had reached its height, say any time before the last twenty and within 
the last fifty years, it might be said, with almost literal truth, that no Dissenter, 
no Roman Catholic, and no man of the poorer classes, had anything to do with 
either of the two great universities which were supposed to be national. Asa 
matter of course, such institutions were aristocratic and conservative in every 
sense. So far from guiding the intellect of the nation, they generally lagged far 
behind it, and were often found in direct opposition to it. They stood like bar- 
riers and dams to keep back the influx of new ideas. The students at the great 
schools of Paris, or any of the German universities, are almost invariably sympa- 
thetic, even to extravagance, with the principles of popular liberty. An Oxford 


ss | ‘HE English University system, as the last few generations have known 
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undergraduate is almost certain to be a bigoted and unreasoning devotee of po- 
litical despotism. It would hardly be too much to say that the study of modern 
history was long ignored by the universities ; indeed, the philosophical study of 
any history at either university has, until quite lately, found no encouragement. 
Only the other day, so to speak, was political economy recognized as a science 
worthy to occupy the attention of the two learned academies. Even the classical 
scholarship, the one special pride and boast of the system, was hardly ever robust 
and profound. The most devoted son of the 4/ma Mater would hardly say that 
himself and his fellows had done anything to promote the study and the knowl- 
edge of Greek and Roman history and literature fit to compare for a moment with 
what German erudition and labor had done and were doing. 

The English Universities represent society, not the people. Indeed, they are 
social, rather than educational institutions. There is certainly nothing, in the 
way of actual instruction, to be got in either of the two great universities, which 
could not be had just as well outside their walls. A youth can learn more and 
better in a Scotch or German university than he could by private instruction ; 
but I do not suppose that anybody will assert that this holds good of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Considering how deeply and widely the whole tone of English so- 
ciety is affected by these institutions, it is surprising how little the intellectual 
greatness of England at the present moment owes to them. - Neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge had anything to do with the training of Stuart Mill, of George Grote, 
of Robert Browning, of Charies Dickens, of John Bright, of Disraeli, of Thomas 
Carlyle. Very few, indeed, of the great scientific men of the present generation 
were alumni of Oxford or Cambridge. The “Saturday Review” not long since 
commented on the fact that even in theology—the most richly-endowed of all the 
special faculties at both universities, and which, indeed, would seem to be the 
one great raison @étre of the Oxford system, at least—there is very little to show 
as the result of University training. Law and medicine have long since forsaken 
both universities, and never, in all human probability, can be lured back there 
again. Law is studied in the London Inns of Court—the Temple, Gray’s Inn, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Medicine in the great London hospitals—Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, 
St. Thomas’s, and in the medical department or offshoot of the modern Univer- 
sity of London, an institution bearing, as I shall presently show, no resemblance 
whatever to the ancient universities. Oxford and Cambridge do not, then, offer 
a technical or professional training of any kind. They do not offer a general edu- 
cation of a higher class than a man could obtain at other places. It is unques- 
tionable that many of the leading ministers of Dissenting creeds—take such a 
man as James Martineau or Dr. Beard, for instance—have acquired and, in their 
turn, imparted at the colleges of their sects, a culture unsurpassed by even the 
highest class of the sons of Oxford and Cambridge. The fact is unmistakable 
that the universities, having grown up under conditions wholly different from 
those of the present day, and having long ceased to fulfil the ends for which they 
were specially intended, have been maintained of late as merely social institu- 
tions, the property and the ornament of privileged classes. The attempt which 
is now being made to popularize and democratize (if I may use such a word) 
these great institutions, will either fail altogether, or will end in a complete or- 
ganic revolution. The reverence, the pride, even in part the affection with which 
certain classes of Englishmen look to these universities, will cease to exist when 
once they become open and popular schools, free to all comers, and conferring 
grace and dignity on no particular sect and no favored society. 

Nothing is more natural than the affection with which University men, when 
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they have gone out into the world, look back upon the time they spent at Oxford 
and Cambridge. As social institutions these two universities have an almost 
irresistible charm. The friendships, the rivalries, the sports, the freaks, the 
scrapes, the hardships, the pleasures, the strange, delicious blending of indepen- 
dence and discipline, the world within a world which encompasses the student— 
all these have a peculiar relish and savor, which seem to linger always in the 
memory. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery, the collegiate buildings of Oxford, 
would naturally have an abiding and a delightful charm for any mind capable 
of appreciating beauty of landscape or of architecture. The world has hardly a 
more beautiful city than Oxford. Henri Taine, when speaking with rapture of 
Venice, says the only city he has ever seen, which can be compared with it, is 
Oxford. The High street of the latter place is without the most distant attempt 
at rivalry, so faras English streets are concerned. 

Cambridge is far less fortunate, both as regards itself and its surroundings ; 
but even Cambridge is, of course, a place to which one who loves green fields 
and bright streams and pure air, must look back with feelings more genial and 
tender than those with which an é/¢ve of the University of Berlin, or of Dublin, 
or New York, is likely to remember the scene of his early studies. 

I think, moreover, that whatever the defects of the whole system of education 
at the two great English universities, the system did undoubtedly tend to refine 
the mind and give grace and geniality to the manners. There was a certain 
stamp imparted to the man and his ways—the hall-mark to the silver, I think 
Charles Reade calls it—by a training at Oxford or Cambridge. The pride of 
privilege, the strength of sentiment, the dignity of almost immemorial days, have 
been the bulwarks and ramparts, by virtue of which thus far, these two great an- 
achronisms have been maintained, in the midst of all the rush and change and 
progress of English society. 

I have written thus far on the assumption, perhaps wholly erroneous, that 
the readers of THE GALAXxy in general know, to begin with, what an English 
University is. You can take a stranger in New York to a certain large building 
in a certain street, and say, “ There is a university.” But it by no means follows 
that you can do anything of the kind in England. The Queen’s University in 
Ireland is a bodiless sort of thing altogether; an abstraction, one might almost 
say. It is a system of teaching, examining, and giving degrees. It rules over 
four colleges in different parts of the country, scores or hundreds of miles 
apart from each other. You can show a stranger Queen’s College at Cork, 
Queen’s College at Galway, Queen’s College at Belfast; but you cannot show 
him the Queen’s University, for there is nothing toshow. The Queen’s Univer- 
sity is only a governing system: apart from the colleges it would have no exist- 
ence at all. In Oxford and Cambridge, the system is likewise to bring together 
a cluster of colleges and halls, under the shelter and control of the University, 
and call the whole system thus formed, University of Oxford or University of 
Cambridge. Still, in each of these cases, the University is something individual 
and distinct—not certainly a building, or a tangible thing; but a system which 
would exist and work even if there were no colleges and halls under its au- 
thority. The Queen’s University in Ireland is, if I may attempt a somewhat 
Strained illustration, the solar system—the combination of sun and planets and 
satellites. Oxford or Cambridge University is the sun of a system. To make 
the matter more clear and practical, I cannot do better than adopt the phrase- 
ology of Goldwin Smith, and say that Oxford and Cambridge are each federa- 
tions of colleges, and that the University is the federal government. 
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Oxford is made up of nineteen colleges, which we may call States ; five minor 
institutions for reception of the students, which are called Halls—perhaps we may 
for the moment classify them as the Territories of this Federal Union. Cambridge 
has seventeen colleges. Each college has its own estates, and is governed inter- 
nally by its own head and fellows ; each has its own body of instructors called tu- 
tors ; and each has peculiarities, pretensions, advantages of its own, which give it 
an individual stamp, and make it specially attractive to this or that class of stu- 
dents. The names of many of these colleges have been made as familiar, by his- 
tory, biography and fiction, to American readers, as they are to the public of 
England. Every one has heard of Brazennose, of Baliol, of Jesus, of Wadham, 
of Magdalen, of Exeter, and of many others. The University, as the federal 
government of this system, makes laws on all subjects of common education and 
discipline, holds the public examinations, grants the degrees, and has a staff of 
teachers whose lectures are attended by the students of all the colleges. These 
teachers, and only these, are the Professors of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
college teacher is a tutor; the university teacher is a professor. I need 
hardly say, that for many generations back, all students at either of the univer- 
sities were required to belong to a college, and to live within its precincts. This 
was not so in the early days, when students came up, not to the colleges, which 
had hardly any corporate existence, but to the university, and lived in any place or 
way that suited them, as the Scottish or the German students do now. But for 
a couple of centuries back, the discipline which compelled collegiate attendance 
and collegiate residence, has been uniform and inexorable ; and in this consisted 
the great social peculiarity and distinction of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
peculiarity almost inevitably limited the benefits of the university to the sons of 
persons of considerable means. In the Scottish universities, the ploughboy 
may learn beside the son of a laird, or even of a lord. The number of prizes 
(“burses” I think they are called) which in some of the Scotch colleges are to 
be had by successful students, actually enable many a poor and frugal scholar to 
maintain himself; and the absence of a compulsory and common residence al- 
lows each to live as economically as he pleases. There is an old joke about the 
students of a Scottish university passing a resolution among themselves to the 
effect that it be considered a violation of college dignity, for a student to wear 
his cap and gown while hawking fruit in the streets or following the plough ; 
and the joke had some force and reality in it, for it is quite certain that many 
youths did actually manage to combine the pursuit, and the successful pursuit 
of university education, with the prosecution of some very humble trade or call- 
ing. Scotch friends have often assured me, that they had associates in study at 
the university, who left the plough-tail to study, and having gone through their 
course, went back to the plough again. The ignorant ploughboy became an 
educated ploughman ; and that was all. In matters pertaining to national edu- 
cation, however, Scotland is a century in advance of England. There is no such 
thing as an absolutely ignorant Scotchman, any more than there is an absolutely 
ignorant Massachusetts man. What is more strange is, that even Ireland is 
considerably ahead of England in national and popular education. There are 
whole classes of English peasants, and there were until lately masses of English 
operatives in mines and factories, who had not the least idea who Queen Victoria 
was, or whether the country they lived in was an island or not: who had never 
heard the name of any country but their own. In Scotland, or even in Ireland, 
you could not find any one person, any solitary individual, so ignorant as this. 

I am now, however, speaking of the higher education—of the University 
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systems, and not of popular and national instruction. The condition of resi- 
dence at Oxford or Cambridge secured to these institutions, even more, perhaps, 
than their legislative exclusions, an aristocratic character. Not that education 
there was necessarily very expensive. It was, of course, always beyond the 
reach of 2 poor man; and poor men, as a rule, no more dreamed of sending 
their sons to Oxford or Cambridge than they did of sending them to make the 
grand tour which, in the days of our grandfathers, was the indispensable finish 
of a gentleman’s education. But the necessary expenses of a University course 
were not, indeed, more than many men of the “lower-middle ” class could easily 
afford, who yet never ventured to indulge their sons with the luxury. 

I believe I am right in saying that the thing could be done for £120 to £150 
—say 600 to 750 dollars gold—a year. But every one knows the awful differ- 
ence between the sum on which a man can live and that on which he actually 
does live. In England we are much given to the publishing and buying of a 
class of books (I don’t find that your prodigal Americans encourage or patronize 
such) which profess to show how you may explore every pass and mountain in 
Switzerland for a ten pound note, or travel from London to Palermo, and back, 
with plenty of time to stay at every place of interest, for fifteen pounds. I am 
far from saying that these feats cannot be accomplished, but I do distinctly say 
that I never knew any one who had accomplished any of them. So of education 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Doubtless it could be had cheaply, but I never knew 

r heard of anybody who did obtain it on such terms. 

The system accumulated and brought to a focus all the temptations which 
could possibly stimulate a young man into extravagances, into a contempt for 
poverty, into an admiration for prodigality and heedlessness and display. Its 
effect was like the influence of the military service on young English officers. 
In the French army the officers, rich or poor, are compelled by the discipline 
of the service to live on an equal footing ; in the English army wealth is allowed 
its full fling, and the result is, that the officer who has no means beyond his pay 
must have a strong and stubborn soul indeed, if he would resist being dragged 
into a whirlpool of debt. So of the Universities. Only youths with a genuine 
passion for study and a perfectly Spartan inflexibility of resolve could resist the 
ever-recurring, incessant provocations and temptations to idleness, dissipation, 
and prodigality. 

There are some broad distinctions between the educational character of the 
two universities. Oxford is especially the teacher of the classics ; Cambridge 
has, since Newton’s day, been chiefly given to mathematics. The highest honor 
which Cambridge awards is the Senior Wranglership, which is the prize of the 
foremost mathematician of the year. 

In “ Vanity Fair” we read that when the hopeful youth, James Crawley, from 
Oxford University, went to visit the aunt from whom his family had such “ex- 
pectations,” she was at first rather taken with him, and said she was sure he 
would gain a gold medal and be a Senior Wrangler. Whereupon James laughed 
loudly, and said: “Senior Wrangler, indeed! That’s at the other shop.” “ What 
is the other shop ?” asked the amazed lady, and James condescended to explain: 
“Senior Wrangler’s at Cambridge, not Oxford,” he said. 

Oxford has generally borne the reputation of being less enlightened than the 
other university. Macaulay says that Cambridge protluced the innovators in 
thought whom Oxford burned for their heresy. In our day we have seen how 
remarkable and how reactionary was the movement which, springing from the 
bosom of Oxford, flooded the country with something nearly resembling medi- 
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eval Catholicism. Yet in mere reforms of educational system and of disci- 
pline, Oxford has gone ahead of the sister institution. Oxford, for ex- 
ample, has lately removed the barrier which so long shut out all but members 
of a college from the benefits and honors of University education. By this 
relaxation, independent students not belonging to any college, outsiders, in fact, 
are admitted, under certain conditions, to the lectures of the professors and to 
University honors. But I find that this is not expected to bring a great many 
independent or non-collegiate scholars to Oxford. Mr. Goldwin Smith and the 
“Saturday Review,” representing in this, as on most other subjects of late, a 
very different class of opinions, seem to be agreed in thinking that the attraction 
to unattached students will not be great. Not allowed to have the advantage of 
instruction from the tutors, and excluded, of course, from the social advantages, 
if they are such, of the college residence, they will not, perhaps, find much in- 
ducement to counterbalance the still considerable expense which University 
education will necessitate. I have already expressed my own conviction that 
the only improvement worth seeking, in a national sense, would be not merely 
change but revolution. 

Of late years both universities have, with some difference of system, adopted 
a plan of travelling or peripatetic examinations, intended for outsiders. They 
send down examiners to certain cities every year, and scholars are allowed to 
offer themselves for examination and obtain, if: they deserve it, a title which I 
may describe, perhaps, as a sort of degree. I fancy this innovation does not, to 
adopt an American phrase, amount to much. Of late, too, there has been a 
gradual and steady inroad made upon the sectarian exclusiveness of the two 
great universities, and every year has seen barrier after barrier fall which kept 
back the unorthodox and the Dissenter, until it has come, I think already, to this, 
that the members of the Established Church monopolize nothing beyond the 
government of the institutions. 

There are, in fact, three distinct classes of reforms at present invading Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. First, as regards sectarian exclusiveness ; second, in the 
system which confines the benefits of the institution to residents ; and third, in 
the nature of the education which the universities offer to their students. This 
latter question may be almost said to divide into two contending armies nearly 
all the educated or educating men in England. Roughly stated, and with no pre- 
tence to completeness or scientific accuracy of definition, the contest may be de- 
scribed as a struggle between classical and practical education. A crisis has ar- 
rived. Anew starting-point has tobe found. The great universities, and more es- 
pecially Oxford, have undoubtedly overdone the classical education, both rela- 
tively and absolutely ; that is to say, they have not merely give too much time 
to Greek and Latin, when compared with other studies, but they have wasted 
time in trying to teach a species of Latin and Greek composition which, when 
learned, is absolutely of no use at all—rather, as I think, closing and deadening 
the mind to the beauty and soul of poetry, than quickening and expanding the 
poetical taste. A natural reaction has come, and the whole University system 
being under debate, the question arises whether the classical departments should 
not be revolutionized. One of the leaders of the practical school is Mr. Lowe— 
himself a man of University training, and who even, I think, was a tutor ina 
college of one of the ugiversities; a man much given to reading and quoting 
from classical authors, and apparently very proud of his culture. Mr. Lowe 
lately made himself quite a hero and chief of the practical school, and talked a 
great deal of specious, sparkling nonsense on the subject. Mr. Lowe’s theory 
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apparently is that a youth should be taught at school only what is practically 
useful ; and he illustrated this idea with so many humorous illustrations and drol! 
sayings that for a while he carried the mind of the public along with him, and 
he was thought to be uttering axioms of profound practical wisdom when he said 
it was better to know where the liver was than that jecus was the Latin forit. Mr. 
Froude, a man of a far higher tone of mind than Mr. Lowe (whom a fatal levity 
and instability rob of all permanent strength and influence) took up just the 
same view, and advocated it yet more strenuously and much more philosophi- 
cally. Mr. Mill joins issue directly with these authorities, and insists that uni- 
versity education is specially needed to teach students that which they are not 
likely to learn in the business of life, and even that which they are not likely to 
need in the common and practical work of existence. “Men are men,” says 
Mill, “ before they are lawyers or physicians, or merchants or manufacturers ; 
and if you make them capable and sensible men, they will make themselves ca- 
pable and sensible lawyers and physicians. What professional men should 
carry away with them from our universities is not professional knowledge, but 
that which should direct the use of their professional knowledge, and bring the 
light of culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit.” Goldwin 
Smith goes, too, for the high and general culture, and would probably stand up 
even more distinctly for the retention of profound classical instruction than 
Stuart Mill does. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, would neither go with 
Lowe and Froude nor with Mill and Smith. To him all practical training is 
rather a subject of contempt; but his soul is mainly set upon a centralized and 
despotic system of national education like that of Prussia. 

I ought, perhaps, to make it distinctly understood that none of these men 
are content with the classical system, as it now stands. Goldwin Smith and 
Stuart Mill are just as much opposed to the consumption of precious time in the 
hammering out of bad Latin hexameters as Lowe and Froude. Indeed, the old 
system has, among men of thought and influence, absolutely no defenders. The 
question of controversy is whether the tendency of university education shall in 
future be towards the practical and technical, or towards the broad and general 
culture of the intellect. Here there is neither time nor space to enter into the 
controversy, but I may record my own earnest hope that the standard of culture 
will not be lowered either in England or here. After all, the most useful of what 
is called practical knowledge is only useful because it enables us to live; it can 
do little or nothing to sweeten, brighten, elevate and purify life. Mr. Lowe’s 
vivacious pasquinade assailed, not the study of.the classics, but all study for the 
sake of culture. Carried to its legitimate conclusion his system would prepare 
man for the business of life by quietly eliminating all his higher nature. One 
thing, however, is certain. If such a system ever should prevail in England, the 
blame will justly rest upon the two great and ancient universities which, by their 
bigoted and blind antagonism to all study of a utilitarian kind, forced on a nat- 
ural reaction against all study which was not distinctly utilitarian. 

The word “utilitarian,” (which I have used here in its common and narrow 
sense, and by no means in any connection with that pure and lofty philosophy 
of which Mr. Mill is the most illustrious advocate) reminds me that it is applied 
by Goldwin Smith to the University of London. In the higher sense the word 
might, I think, fairly apply to this young, vigorous, innovating, keen-eyed, and 
perhaps, to a certain extent, narrow-minded institution. The University of Lon- 
don is quite a modern affair: its students are not resident ; its gates and honors 
are open to everybody ; its government is democratic; it professes little rever- 
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ence for authority. A friend once told me he was always losing his temper since 
his sons became students at the University, of London, because they were always 
bringing home new ways of pronouncing classical names. Some of its pro- 
fessors have been, and are, men of the very highest authority on the subjects they 
expound ; men of intellectual power, knowledge and influence far above the level 
of an average Oxford or Cambridge professor. 

An atmosphere of free-thinking on all subjects surrounds the University of 
London. Little reverence for the majesty of custom or the wisdom of our an- 
cestors has that university. Since it received the dignity of Parliamentary rep- 
resentation, Robert Lowe has been accepted as its appropriate spokesman in the 
House of Commons. George Grote, the historian, who was a Parliamentary 
Radical and advocate of the ballot before some of us were born, is one of its 
leading authorities. I think Robert Browning is one of its a/wmnz. The word 
of Stuart Mill is potent in its councils, although I do now know that Mill has 
any direct connection with its government. James Stansfeld, one of the most 
radical members of the Gladstone government, hails from the University of 
London ; so does Walter Bagshot, of the “ Economist ;” so does Richard Hut- 
ton, of the “ Spectator.” 

Some two years ago a controversial tempest upheaved the university. It re- 
lated to the appointment of a professor to the chairof Mental Philosophy. The 
popular candidate was James Martineau, the eminent Unitarian preacher and 
thinker. He was opposed by a very young man, quite obscure at that time, and 
hardly, even by name, known to nine out of every ten of those who had an interest 
inthe election. Butthis young man, Mr. Croom Robertson, was sustained by the 
strong recommendation of Mill, and was accepted specially on the ground that 
while Martineau was an exponent of the Ideal system which has chairs and pro- 
fessors everywhere, Robertson belonged to the Sensational school, which was al- 
most absolutely without a representative in the higher educational systems of 
England. The unknown youth carried the day against the distinguished vet- 
eran, and this alchough James Martineau had the earnest and persistent support 
of, I think, every influential newspaper in London, except that which I then had 
the honor of conducting. The dispute created quite a commotion in certain 
circles of London society. The venerable Henry Crabb Robinson, then ninety 
years old, spoke in one of the debates to which it gave rise. People outside the 
arena of controversy were a good deal bewildered by it. Some would have it 
that Martineau was rejected because he was a minister of religion; others that 
Mill (and I am bound to add the “ Morning Star”) opposed him, because he was 
believed to have had Confederate sympathies during the American war; others, 
that he was unwelcome because he was not a materialist, and, therefore, not un- 
godly enough for the University of London. A friend of mine, who was on the 
Martineau side, told me that, when appealed to by ladies for an explanation of 
the whole controversy, he always replied briefly that Robertson belonged to the 
Sensational school, and sent them off in the firm belief that the University of 
London had taken to encouraging the literary principles of Wilkie Collins and 
Miss Braddon. 

The influence of the University of London is as yet comparatively narrow, 
even in an intellectual sense ; and socially the university has no influence at all. 
There is nothing popular about it, as yet; and a certain coldness and keenness 
seem to me to characterize its school of thought. But when the masses of the 
population of London and of England begin to be as eager for the higher kind 
of education as the bulk of the Scottish people are, then we may look to see the 
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University of London become a great, popular, national institution, leading the 
intellect and inspired by the spirit of the English nation. Its constitution is 
flexible and comprehensive; its tendency is essentially progressive ; it has the 
future free and open, and it has the example of the past as a warning rather than 
a guide. I know no reason why it should not yet become one of the great edu- 
cational institutions of Europe. 

Of the two great and ancient universities I have only further to say that I 
think they will long retain their peculiar character, despite of all minor reforms, 
unless it is assailed from within or without by a complete revolution. I do not 
believe that the attracting of a few out-door students, as I may perhaps call them, 
to Oxford or Cambridge will materially affect their condition, or tend in any 
wide sense to popularize them. I rather look to find the effects of time and 
change working in the other direction. It does not appear likely that in the in- 
creasing stress and activity of business life, and with the equally rapid increase 
of good educational institutions everywhere over England, there will be found 
any considerable proportion of the youth drawn from the busy classes willing to 
settle down for some years in a country town, to pursue study on the mediaeval 
system. Young men will less and less, in the coming years, be sent away from 
their homes to distant cities to acquire an education which could be had just as 
well at their own doors. On the other hand, the breaking down of barriers and 
abandoning of privileges will, not soon, but late and gradually, deprive the ancient 
universities of their social attractions and influences. When any one can study 
at Cambridge or Oxford, when an Oxford education ceases to be any indication 
whatever of a man’s class or breeding or way of thinking, when it is merely an 
intellectual advantage and distinction, if it be even so much, then, of course, it 
will no longer have special attractions for those who desire to belong to what is 
called Society, and will no longer be deemed a necessary part of the career of a 
gentleman. It is not impossible that the two great universities, gradually losing 
their social influence altogether, may really become the seats and the homes of a 
high, supreme culture, to which those will have recourse, whatever the class they 
spring from, who love knowledge as men of the middle ages loved it, and are 
willing to devote time and patience to it for its own sake and the sake of the 
pure honor it brings. For myself, and while quite recognizing and looking to 
this ultimate possibility, I must say that I can more easily realize in my own 
mind the picture of an England without a House of Lords, a Bench of Bishops, 
or even a Throne, than that of an England without University life of the present 
character and complexion, with its social distinction, its political narrowness, 
its costliness, its pedantries, its occasional throbs and spasms of intellectual re- 
volt, its exclusiveness, its snobbery, its muscularity, its boat-racing, its Arthur 


Pendennis, and its Tory representatives in Parliament. 
Justin McCarty. 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “ Foul Play,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 


66 OU advise me to marry one, when I love another: and this, you think, 
Y is the way to be happy. It has seldom proved so, and I should de- 
spise happiness, if I could only get it in that way. 
“Yours, sadly but devotedly, 
“H, LITTLE. 
“ Will you wait two years ?” 


Grace, being on her defence, read this letter very slowly, and, as if she had 
to decipher it. That gave her time to say, “ Yours, etcetera,” instead of “sadly 
and devotedly.” (Why be needlessly precise ?) As for the postscript, she didn’t 
trouble them with that at all. 

She then hurried the letter into her pocket, that it might not be asked for, 
and said, with all the nonchalance she could manage to assume, “ Oh, if he loves 
somebody else!” 

“No; that is worse still,” said Mr. Raby. “In his own rank of life, it is ten 
to one if he finds anything as modest, as good, and as loyal as Dence’s daughter. 
It’s some factory girl, I suppose.” 

“Let us hope not,” said Grace, demurely; but Amboyne noticed that her 
cheek was now flushed, and her eyes sparkling like diamonds. 

Soon afterwards she strolled apart, and took a wonderful interest in the mon- 
uments and things, until she found an opportunity to slip out into the church- 
yard. There she took the letter out, and kissed it again and again, as if she 
would devour it; and all the way home she was as gay as a lark. Amboyne put 
himself in her place. 

When they got home, he said to her, “ My dear Miss Carden, I have a favor 
to ask you. I want an hour’s conversation with Mr. Raby. Will you be so very 
kind as to see that I am not interrupted ?” 

“Oh, yes. No; you must tell me first, what you are going to talk about. I 
can’t have gentlemen talking nonsense together, uninterruptedly.” 

“You ladies claim to monopolize nonsense, eh? Well, I am going to talk 
about my friend, Mr. Little. Is he nonsense?” 

“That depends. What are you going to say about him?” 

“Going to advance his interests—and my own hobby. Such is man.” 

“ Never mind what is man ; what is your hobby?” 


“ Saving idiotic ruffians’ lives.” 


“Well, that 7s a hobby. But, if Mr. Little is to profit by it, never mind ; you 
shall not be interrupted, if I can keep ‘ les facheux’ away.” 

Accordingly she got her work, and sat in the hall. Here, as she expected, 
she was soon joined by Mr. Coventry, and he feurd her in a gracious mood, and 
in excellent spirits. 
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After some very pleasant conversation, she told him she was keeping senti- 
nel over Dr. Amboyne and his hobby. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Saving idiotic ruffians’ lives. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Her merry laugh rang through the hall like a peal of bells. 

Coventry stared, and then gave up trying to understand her and her eternal 
changes. He just set himself to please her, and he never found it easier than 
that afternoon. 

Meantime Dr. Amboyne got Raby alone, and begged leave, in the first place, 
to premise that his (Raby’s) nephew was a remarkable man. To prove it, he 
related Little’s whole battle with the Hillsborough trades ; and then produced a 
report the young man had handed him that very day. It was actually in his 
pocket during the fight, mute protest against that barbarous act. 

The Report was entitled— 


“LIFE, LABOR, AND CAPITAL IN HILLSBOROUGH.” 
And was divided into two parts. 


Part 1 was entitled— 


“PECULIARITIES OF CUTLERY HURTFUL TO LIFE AND HEALTH.’ 


And Part 2 was entitled— 


“THE REMEDIES TO THE ABOVE. 


Part 2 was divided thus: 

A. What the masters could do. 

2. What the workmen could do. 

C. What the Legislature could do. 

Part 1 dealt first with the diseases of the grinders ; but, instead of quoting it, 
I ask leave to refer to Chapter IX., where the main facts lie recorded. 


Having thus curtailed the Report, I print the remainder in an Appendix, for 
the use of those few readers who can endure useful knowledge in works of this 


class. 


Raby read the Report without moving a muscle. 


“Well, what do you think of him?” asked Amboyne. 

“T think he is a fool to trouble his head whether these animals live or die.” 

“Oh, that is my folly; not his. At bottom, he cares no more than you do.” 

“ Then I retract my observation.” i 

“As to its being folly, or as to Little being the fool ?” 

“ Whichever you like best.” 

“Thank you. Well, but to be serious, this young man is very anxious to be 
a master, instead of aman. What do you say? Will you help his ambition, 
and my sacred hobby?” 

“What, plunge you deeper in folly, and him in trade? NotI. I don’t ap- 
prove folly; 1 hate trade. But I tell you what I'll do. If he and his mother 
can see my conduct in its proper light, and say so, they can come to Raby, and 
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he can turn gentleman, take the name of Raby, as he has got the face, and be my 
heir.” 

* Are you serious ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then you had better write it, and I’ll take it to him.” 

“Certainly.” He sat down and wrote as follows : 


“ S1R,—What has recently occurred appears calculated to soften one of those 
animosities which, between persons allied in blood, are always to be regretted. 
I take the opportunity to say, that if your mother, under your advice, will now 
reconsider the duties of a trustee, and my conduct in that character, and her re- 
marks on that conduct, I think she will do me justice, and honor me once more 
with her esteem. Should this be the result, I further hope that she and your- 
self will come to Raby, and that you will change that way of life, which you have 
found so full of thorns, and prepare yourself to succeed to my name and place. 

“Tam, your obedient servant, 
“Guy RABy.” 


“ There, read that.” 

Amboyne read it, and approved it. Then he gave a sigh, and said, “ And so 
down goes my poor hobby.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Raby; “you’ve got one or two left in your stable.” 

Doctor Amboyne went out, and passed through the hall. There he found 
Mr. Coventry and Miss Carden: the latter asked him, rather keenly, if the con- 
ference was over. 

“Yes, and not without a result: I'll read it to you.” He did so, and Grace’s 
cheek was dyed with blushes, and her eyes beamed with joy. 

“Oh, how noble he is, and how good you are. Run! Fly!” 

“Such movements are undignified, and unsuited to my figure. Shall I roll 
down the hill? That would be my quickest way.” 

This discussion was cut short by a servant, who came to tell the doctor that 
a carriage was ordered for him, and would be round in a minute. 

Doctor Amboyne drove off, and Miss Carden now avoided Coventry : she re- 
tired to her room. But, it seems, she was on the watch ; for, on the doctor’s 
return, she was the person who met him in the hall. 

“Well,” said she, eagerly. 

“Well, would you believe it, he declines. He objects to leave his way of life 
and to wait for dead men’s shoes.” 

“Oh, Doctor Amboyne! And you were there to advise him!” 

“TI did not venture to advise him. There was so much to be said on both 
sides.” Then he went off to Raby, with the note; but, as he went, he heard 
Grace say, in a low voice, “ Ah, you never thought of me.” 

Little’s note ran thus: 


“S1r,—I thank you for your proposal, and, as to the first part of it, I quite 
agree, and should be glad to see my mother and you friends again. But, as to 
my way of life, 1 have chosen my path, and mean to stick to it. I hope soon to 
be a master, instead of a workman; and I shall try and behave like a gentle- 
man, so that you may not have to blush for me. Should blush for myself if I 
were to give up industry and independence, and take to waiting for dead men’s 
shoes ; that is a baser occupation than any trade in Hillsborough, I thiak. This 
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fs not as politely written as I could wish: but I ama blunt fellow, and I hope 
you will excuse it. I am not ungrateful to you for shooting those vermin, nor 
for your offer, though I cannot accept it. 


“ Yours respectfully, 
*“ HENRY LITTLE.’ 


Raby read this, and turned white with rage. 
He locked the letter up along with poor Mrs. Little’s letters, and merely said, 
“I have only one request tomake. Never mention the name of Little to me 


again.” 

Doctor Amboyne went home very thoughtful. 

That same day Mr. Carden wrote from London to his daughter, informing 
her he should be at Hillsborough next day to dinner. She got the letter next 
morning, and showed it to Raby. He ordered his carriage after breakfast for 
Hillsborough. 

This was a blow to Grace. She had been hoping all this time a fair oppor- 
tunity might occur for saying something to young Little. 

She longed to write to him, and set his heart, and her own, at rest. Buta 
great shyness and timidity paralyzed her, and she gave up the idea of writing, 
and had hitherto been hoping they might meet, and she might reinstate herself 
by some one cunning word. And now the end of it all was, that she was driven 
away from Raby Hall without doing anything but wish, and sigh, and resolve, 
and give up her resolutions with a blush. 

The carriage passed the farm on its way to Hillsborough. This was Grace’s 
last chance. 

Little was standing at the porch. 

A thrill of delight traversed Grace’s bosom. 

It was followed, however, by a keen pang. Jael Dence sat beside him, sew- 
ing: and Grace saw, in a moment, she was sewing complacently. It was more 
than Grace could bear. She pulled the check-string, and the carriage stopped. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HENRY LITTLE, at this moment, was in very low spirits. His forge was in 
the yard, and a faithful body-guard at his service: but his right arm was in a 
sling, and so he was brought to a stand-still; and Coventry was with Grace at 
the house ; and so he, like her, was tortured with jealousies ; and neither knew 
what the other suffered. A 

But everything vanished in a flood of joy, when the carriage stopped, and 
that enchanting face looked out at him, covered with blushes, that told him he 
could not be indifferent to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Little, are you better?” 

“I’m all right. But, you see, I can’t work.” 

“Ah, poor arm! But why should you work? Why not accept Mr. Raby’s 
offer? How proud you are!” 

“ Should you have thought any better of me, if I had?” 

“No. I don’t want you altered. It would spoil you. You will come and 
see us at Woodbine Villa? Only think how many things we have to talk of 
now.” 

“May 1?” 

“Why of course.” 

“ And will you wait two years for me?” 


40 
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“ Two years!” (blushing like a rose.) “Why I hope it will not be two days, 
before you come and see us.” 

“ Ah, you mock me.” 

“No; no. But suppose you should take the advice I gave you in my mad 
letter ?” 

“ There’s no fear of that.” 

“ Are you sure ?” (with a glance at Jael.) 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Then . Good-by. Please drive on.” 

She wouldn’t answer his question ; but her blushes and her radiant satisfac- 
tion, and her modest but eloquent looks of love, fully compensated her silence on 
that head, and the carriage left him standing there, a figure of rapture. 

Next day Doctor Amboyne rode up to the farm with a long envelope, and 
waved it over his head in triumph. It contained a communication from the sec- 
retary of the Philanthropic Society. The committee were much struck with Mr. 
Little’s report, but feared that no manufacturer would act on his suggestions. 
They were willing to advance £500 toward setting Mr. Little himself up asa 
manufacturer, if he would bind himself to adopt and carry out the improvements 
suggested in his report. The loan to bear no interest, and the return of the 
capital to depend upon the success of the scheme. Dr. Amboyne, for the society, 
to have the right of inspecting Mr. Little’s books, if any doubt should arise on 
that head. An agreement was inclosed, and this was more full, particular, and 
stringent in form than the above, but the purport substantially the same. 

Littlé could not believe his good fortune at first. But there was no disbeliev- 
ing it; the terms were so cold, precise, and business-like. 

“ Ah, Doctor,” said he, “ you have made a man of me ; for this is your doing, 
I know.” 

“ Of course I used my influence. 1 was stimulated by two spurs, friendship 
and my hobby. Now shake hands over it, and no fine speeches, but tell me when 
you can begin. ‘ My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray.’” 

“Begin? Why as soon as I get the money.” 

“That will come down directly, if I telegraph that you accept the terms. 
Call in a witness, and sign the agreement.” 

Jael Dence was called in, and the agreement signed and witnessed, and away 
went the Doctor in high spirits, after making an appointment with Henry in 
Hillsborough for the next day. 

Henry and Jael Dence talked eagerly over his new prospects. But though 
they were great friends, there was nothing to excite Grace’s jealousy. No soon- 
er was Little proved to be Raby’s nephew than Jael Dence, in her humility, 
shrank back, and was inwardly ashamed of herself. She became respectful as 
well as kind; called him “the young master” behind his back, and tried to call 
him “Sir” to his face, only he would not let her. 

Next day Little went to his mother and told her all. She was deeply inter- 
ested, but bitterly disappointed at Henry’s refusal of Raby’s offer. “ He will 
never forgive us now,” she said. “And oh, Henry, if you love Grace Carden, 
’ This staggered him; but he said he had every 
reason to hope she would marry him without his sacrificing his independence, 
and waiting with his hands in his pockets for dead men’s shoes. 

Then he went to Doctor Amboyne, and there were the five hundred pounds 
waiting for him; but, never having possessed such a sum before, he begged the 
Doctor to give him only £100 atatime. To finish for the present with this 


that was the way to marry her.’ 
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branch of the story, he was lucky enough to make an excellent bargain, bought 
the plant and stock of a small master-grinder recently deceased. He then con- 
fined the grinding to saws and razors; and this enabled him to set up his own 
forge on the premises, and to employ a few file-cutters. It was all he could do 
at starting. Then came the important question, What would the Trades say? 
He was not long in suspense: Grotait called on him, expressed his regret at the 
attack that had been made on him, and his satisfaction that now the matter could 
be happily arranged. “This,” said he, “is the very proposal I was going to 
make to you, (but you wouldn’t hear me,) to set up as a small master, and sell 
your carving tools to London instead of to Hillsbro’.” 

* What? will that make me right with the Trade?” 

“Pretty near. We protect the workmen from unfair competition, not the 
masters. However, if you wish to cure the sore altogether, let your own hands 
grind the tools, and send them out to be handled by Parkyn: he has got men on 
the Box; trade is dull.” 

“Well, I don’t object to that.” 

“Then I say, let bygones be gone-byes.” 

They shook hands over this, and in a very few hours it was known that Mr. 
Little was right with the Trade. 

His early experiences as a philanthropic master were rather curious ; but I 
shall ask leave to relate them in a series of their own, and to deal at present 
with matters of more common interest. 

He called twice on Grace Carden; but she was out. The third time he 
found her at home; but there was a lady with her, talking about the ball Mr. 
and Miss Carden were about to give. It was a subject calculated to excite vol- 
ubility, and Henry could not get in a word edgeways. But he received some 
kind glances that made his heart beat. 

The young lady sat there and gabbled; for she felt sure that no topic im- 
ported by a male creature could compete in interest with “the ball.” So, at last, 
Henry rose in despair. But Grace, to whom her own ball had been a bore for 
the last half hour, went with him to the door; and he seized the opportunity to 
tell her he was a workman no longer, but a master, having workmen under him. 

Grace saw he was jubilant, so she was glad directly, and said so. 

But then she shook her pretty head, and hoped he would not have to regret 
Mr. Raby’s offer. 

“ Never,” said he, firmly; “unless I lose you. Now I’m a master, instead 
of a man, won’t you wait two years for me?” _ 

“ No,” said Grace, archly. Then, with a lock that sent him to heaven, “ Not 
two, but ¢wenty, sooner than you should be unhappy, after all you and I—” 

The sentence was never completed. She clapped one hand swiftly before 
her scarlet face, and ran away to hide, and think of what she had done. It was 
full five minutes before she would bring her face under the eye of that young 
gossip in the drawing-room. 

As for Henry, he received the blow full in his heart, and it quite staggered 
him. He couldn’t believe it at first; but when he realized it, waves and waves 
of joy seemed to rise inside him, and he went off in such a rapture he hardly trod 
the earth. 

He went home, and kissed his mother, and told her, and she sympathized 
with him perforce, though she was jealous at bottom, poor thing. 


The next day Grace received an unexpected visitor—Jael Dence. 
Grace stared at sight of her, and received her very coldly. 
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“OQ Miss,” said Jael, “don’t look so at me that love you dearly.” And with 
this threw her arms round her neck, and kissed her. 

Grace was moved by this ; but felt uncomfortable, and even struggled a little, 
but in vain. Jael was gentle, but mighty. “It’s about your letter, Miss.” 

“ Then let me go,” cried Grace. “I wish I had never written it.” 

“ Nay; don’t say so. I should never have known how good you are.” 

‘‘What a fool I am, you mean. How dare you read my letter? Oh! did he 
show it you? That was very cruel, if he did.” 

“No, Miss, he never showed it me; and I never read it. I call it mean to 
read another body’s letter. But, you know, ’tisn’t every woman thinks so; and 
a poor lass that is very fond of me—and I scolded her bitterly—she took the let- 
ter out of his pocket, and told me what was in it.” 

“Very well then,” said Grace, coldly, “it is right you should also read his 
answer. I'll bring it you.” 

“ Not to-day, Miss, if you please. There is no need. I know him; heis too 
much of a man to marry one girl when he loves another; and ’tis you he loves, 
and I hope you will be happy together.” 

A few quiet tears followed these brave words, and Grace looked at her askant, 
and began to do her justice. 

“ Ah!” said she, with a twinge of jealousy, “ You know him better than I. 
You have answered for him, in his very words. Yet you can’t love him as I do. 
I hope you are not come to ask me to give him up again, for I can’t.” Then she 
said, with quick defiance, “Take him from me if you can.” Then, piteously, 
“ And if you do, you will kill me.” 

“ Dear heart, I came of no such errand. I came to tell you I know how gen- 
erous you have been to me, and made me your friend till death: and whena 
Dence says that, she means it. I have been a little imprudent: but not so very. 
First word I said to him in this very house, was, ‘Are you feally a workman?’ 
I had the sense to put that question ; for, the first moment I clapped eyes on 
him, I saw my danger like. Well, he might have answered me true; but you 
see he didn’t. I think I am not so much to blame. Well, he is the young 
Squire now, and no mate for me; and he loves you, that are of his own sort. 
That is sure to cure me—after awhile. Simple folk like me aren’t used to get 
their way, like the gentry. It takes a deal of patience to go through the 
world. If you think I’ll let my heart cling to another woman’s sweetheart—nay, 
but I’d tear it out of my breast first. Yes, I dare say it will be a year or two 
before I can listen to another man’s voice without hating him for wooing of me; 
but Time cures all that don’t fight against the cure. And you'// love me alittle, 
Miss, now, won’t you? You used to do, before I deserved it half as well as I do 
to-day.” 

“ Of course, I shall love you, my poor Jael. But what is my love, compared 
with that ycu are now giving up so nobly?” 

“It is not much,” said Jael, frankly ; “but ‘a little breaks a high fall.’ And 
Iam one that can only enjoy my own. Better a penny roll with a clear con- 
science, than my neighbor’s loaf. I’d liever take your love, and deserve it, than 
try to steal his.” 

All this time Grace was silently watching her, to see if there was any deceit 
or self-deceit, in all this: and, had there been, it could not have escaped so keen 
and jealous an eye. But no, the limpid eye, the modest, sober voice, that trem- 
bled now and then, but always recovered its resolution, repelled doubt or sus- 
picion. 
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Grace started to her feet, and said, with great enthusiasm, “I give you the 
love and respect you deserve so well; and I thank God for creating such a char- 
acter now and then—to embellish this vile world.” 

Then she flung herself upon Jael, with wonderful abandon and grace, and 
kissed her so eagerly that she made poor Jae ’s tears flow very fast indeed. 

She would not let her go back to Cairnhope. 


Henry remembered about the ball, and made up his mind to go and stand in 
the road: he might catch a glimpse of her somehow. He told his mother he 
should not be home to supper; and to get rid of the time before the ball, he 
went to the theatre: thence, at ten o’clock, to Woodbine Villa, and soon found 
himself one of a motley group. Men, women, and children were there to see the 
company arrive ; and as, among working people, the idle and the curious are 
seldom well-to-do, they were rather a scurvy lot, and each satin or muslin belle, 
brave with flowers, and sparkling with gems, had to pass through a little avenue 
of human beings in soiled fustian, dislocated bonnets, rags, and unwashed faces. 

Henry got away from this class of spectators, and took up his station right 
across the road. He leaned against the lamp-post, and watched the drawing- 
room windows for Grace. 

The windows were large, and, being French, came down to the balcony. 
Little saw many a lady’s head and white shoulders, but not the one he sought. 

Presently a bedroom window was opened, and a fair face looked out into the 
night fora moment. It was Jael Dence. 

She had assisted Miss Carden to dress, and had then, at her request, pre- 
pared the room, and decked it with flowers, to receive a few of the young lady’s 
more favored friends. This done, she opened the windows, and Henry Little 
saw her. 

Nor was it long before she saw him; for the light of the lamp was full on 
him. 

But he was now looking intently in at the drawing-room windows, and with a 
ghastly expression. 

The fact is, that in the short interval between his seeing Jael and her seeing 
him, the quadrilles had been succeeded by a waltz, and Grace Carden’s head and 
shoulders were now flitting, at intervals, past the window in close proximity to 
the head of her partner. What with her snowy, glossy shoulders, her lovely 
face, and her exquisite head and brow encircled with a coronet of pearls, her 
beauty seemed half regal, half angelic; yet that very beauty, after the first thrill 
of joy which the sudden appearance of a beloved one always causes, was now 
passing cold iron through her lover’s heart. Forwhy? A man’s arm was round 
that supple waist, a man’s hand held that delicate palm, a man’s head seemed 
wedded to that lovely head, so close were the two together. And the encircling 
arm, the pressing hand, the head that came and went, and rose and sank, with 
hers, like twin cherries on a stalk, were the arm, the hand, and the head, of Mr. 
Frederick Coventry. 

Every time those two heads flitted past the window together, they inflicted a 
spasm of agony on Henry Little, and, between the spasms, his thoughts were 
bitter beyond expression. An icy barrier still between them, and none between 
his rival and her! Coventry could dance voluptuously with her before all the 
world; but he could only stand at the door of that Paradise, and groan and 
sicken with jealous anguish at the sight. 

Now and then he looked up and saw Jael Dence. Shewasalone. Like him, 
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she was excluded from that brilliant crowd. He and she were born to work: 
these butterflies on the first floor, to enjoy. 

Their eyes met; he saw soft pity in hers. He cast a mute, but touching, ap- 
peal. She nodded, and withdrew from the window. Then he knew the faithful 
girl would try and do something or other for him. 

But he never moved from his pillar of torture. Jealous agony is the one tor- 
meat men cannot fly from ; it fascinates, it holds, it maddens. 

Jael came to the drawing-room door just as the waltz ended, and tried to get 
to Miss Carden; but there were too many ladies and gentlemen, especially 
about the door. 

At last she caught Grace’s eye, but only for a moment; and the young lady 
was in the very act of going out on the balcony for air, with her partner. 

She did go out, accompanied by Mr. Coventry, and took two or three turns. 
Her cheek was flushed, her eye kindled, and the poor jealous wretch over the 
way Saw it, and ascribed all that to the company of his rival. 

While she walked to and fro with fawn-like grace, conversing with Mr. Cov- 
entry, yet secretly wondering what that strange look Jael had given her could 
mean, Henry leaned, sick at heart, against the lamp-post over the way ; and, at 
last a groan forced its way out of him. 

Faint as the sound was, Grace’s quick ear caught it, and she turned her head. 
She saw him directly, and blushed high, and turned pale, all in a moment ; for, 
in that single moment, her swift woman’s heart told her why he was so ghastly, 
and why that sigh of distress. 

She stopped short in her walk, and began to quiver from head to foot. 

But after a few moments of alarm, distress, and perplexity, love and high 
spirit supplied the place of tact, and she did the best and most characteristic 
thing she could. Just as Mr. Coventry, who had observed her shiver, was ask- 
ing her if she found it too cold, she drew herself up to her full height, and, turn- 
ing round, kissed her hand over the balcony to Henry Little, with a sort of 
princely grandeur, and an ardor of recognition and esteem that set his heart 
leaping, and his pale cheek blushing, and made Coventry jealous in his turn. 
Yes, one eloquent gesture did that in a moment. 

But the brave girl was too sensitive to prolong such a situation ; the music 
recommenced at that moment, and she seized the opportunity and retired to the 
room; she curtsied to Little at the window, and this time he had the sense to 
lift his hat to her. . 

The moment she entered the room, Grace Carden slipped away from Mr. 
Coventry, and winded her way like a serpent, through the crowd, and found Jael 
Dence at the door. She caught her by the arm, and pinched her. She was all 
trembling. Jael drew her up the stairs a little way. 

“You have seen him out there?” 

“Yes: and I—Oh!” 

“There! there! Think of the folk. Fight it down.” 

“T will. Goto him, and say I can’t bear it. Him, to stand there—while 
those I don’t care a pin for—oh, Jael, for pity’s sake, get him home to his 
mother.” 

“There, don’t you fret. I know what to say.” 

Jael went down ; borrowed the first shawl she could lay her hand on; hood- 
ed herself with it, and was across the road in a moment. 

“You are to go home directly.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ She does.” 
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“What, does she tell me to go away, and leave her to Aim?” 

“What does that matter? her heart goes with you.” 

‘* No, no.” 

“'Won’t you take my word for it? I’m not given to lying.” 

“I know that. Oh, Jael, sweet, pretty, good-hearted Jael, have pity on me, 
and tell me the truth: is it me she loves, or that Coventry?” 

“Tt is you.” 

“Oh, bless you! bless you! Ah, if I could only be sure of that, what 
wouldn’t I do for her? But, if she loves me, why, why, send me away? It is 
very cruel that so many should be in the same room with her, and Ae should 
dance with her, and I must not even look on, and catch a glimpse of her now 
and then. I won’t go home.” 

“Ah!” said Jael, “you are like all the young men; you think only of your- 
self. And you call yourself a scholar of the good doctor’s.” 

“ And so I am.” 

“ Then why don’t you go by his rule, and put yourself in a body’s place? 
Suppose you was in her place, master of this house like, and dancing with a pack 
of girls you didn’t care for, and she stood out here, pale and sighing ; and sup- 
pose things were so, that you couldn’t come out to her, nor she come in to you, 
wouldn’t it cut you to the heart to see her stand in the street and look so un- 
happy—poor lad? Be good, now, and go home to thy mother. Why stand here 
and poison the poor young lady’s pleasure—such as ’tis—and torment thyself?” 
Jael’s own eyes filled, and that proof of sympathy inclined Henry all the more to 
listen to her reason. ‘“ You are wise, and good, and kind,” he said. ‘“ But, oh, 
Jael, I adore her so, I’d rather be in hell with her than in heaven without her. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread. I can’t go home and turn my back on the 
place where she is. Yes, I’m in torments: but I see her. They can’t rob my 
eyes of her.” 

“To oblige her /” 

“Yes; I'll do anything to oblige Aer. If I could only believe she loves me.” 

“ Put it to the proof, if you don’t believe me.” 

“T will, Tell her I’d much rather stay all night, and catch a glimpse of her 
now and then; but yet, tell her 1’ll go home, if she will promise me not to dance 
with that Coventry again.” 

“There is a condition!” said Jael. 

“It is a fair one,” said Henry, doggedly, “and I won’t go from it.” 

Jael looked at him, and saw it was no use arguing the matter. So she went 
in to the house with his ultimatum. , 

She soon returned, and told him that Miss Grace, instead of being angry, as 
she expected, had smiled and looked pleased, and promised not to dance with 
Mr. Coventry nor anybody else any more that night, “if he would go straight 
home and consult his beautiful mother.” ‘Those were her words,” said the 
loyal Dence. ‘She did say them twice over to make sure.” 

“God bless her!” cried Henry, warmly ; “and bless you too, my best friend. 
I'll go this moment.” 

He cast a long, lingering look at the window, and went slowly down the 
street. 

When he got home, his mother was still up and secretly anxious. 

He sat down beside her, and told her where he had been, and how it had all 
ended. ‘I’m to consult my beautiful mother,” said he, kissing her. 

“ What, does she think I am like my picture now?” 
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“I suppose so. And you are as beautiful as ever in my eyes, mother. And 
I do consult you.” 

Mrs. Little’s black eyes flashed ; but she said, calmly— 

“ What about, dearest ?” 

“T really don’t know. I suppose it was about what happened to-night. Per- 
haps about it all.” 

Mrs. Little leaned her head upon her hand and thought. 

After a moment’s reflection, she said to Henry, rather coldly, “If she is not 
a very good girl, she must be a very clever one.” 

“ She is both,” said Henry, warmly. 

“Of that / shall be the best judge,” said Mrs. Little, very coldly indeed. 

Poor Henry felt quite chilled. He said no more; nor did his mother return 
to the subject till they parted for the night, and then it was only to ask him what 
church Miss Carden went to—a question that seemed to be rather frivolous, but 
he said he thought St. Margaret’s. 

Next Sunday evening, Mrs. Little and he being at tea together, she said to 
him, quietly—* Well, Harry, I have seen her.” 

“Oh, mother! where?” 

“ At St. Margaret’s Church.” 

“But how did you know her? By her beauty ?’ 

Mrs. Little smiled, and took a roll of paper out of her muff, that lay on the 
sofa. She unfolded it, and displayed a drawing. It represented Grace Carden 
in her bonnet, and was a very gocd likeness. 

The lover pounced on it, and devoured it with astonishment and delight. 

“ Taken from the bust, and retouched from nature,” said Mrs. Little. “ Yes, 
dear, I went to St. Margaret’s, and asked a pew-opener where she sat. I placed 
myself where I could command her features ; and, you may be sure, I read her 
very Closely. Well, dear, she bears examination. It isa bright face, a handsome 
face, and a good face: and almost as much in love as you are.” 

“What makes you fancy that? Oh, you spoke to her?” 

“Certainly not. But I observed her. Restless and listless by turns—her 
body in one place, her mind in another. She was so taken up with her own 
thoughts she could not follow the service. I saw the poor girl try very hard 
several times, but at last she gave it up in despair. Sometimes she knitted her 
brow; and a young girl seldom does that unless she is thwarted in her love. 
And I'll tell you a surer sign still: sometimes tears came for no visible reason, 
and stocd in her eyes. She zs in love ;‘and it cannot be with Mr. Coventry of 
Bollinghope : for, if she loved him, she would have nothing to brood on but her 
wedding dress ; and they never knit their brows, nor bedew their eyes, thinking 
of that; that’s a smiling subject. No, it is true love on both sides, I do believe ; 
and that makes my woman’s heart yearn. Harry, dear, I’ll make you a confes- 
sion. You have heard that a mother’s love is purer and more unselfish than any 
other love: and soit is. But even mothers are not quite angels always. Some- 
times they are just a little jealous: not, I think, where they are blessed with 
many children; but you are my one child, my playmate, my companion, my 
friend, my only love. That sweet girl has come, and I must be dethroned. I 
felt this, and — no, nothing could ever make me downright thwart your hap- 
piness ; but a mother’s jealousy made me passive, where I might have assisted 
you if I had been all a mother should be.” 

“No, no, mother; I am the one to blame. You see, it looked so hopeless at 
first, I used to be ashamed to talk freely to you. It’s only of late I have opened 
my heart to you as I ought.” 
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“Well, dear, I am glad you think the blame is not all with me. But what 7 
see is my own fault, and mean to correct it. She gave you good advice, dear— 
to consult your mother. But you shall have my assistance as well ; and I shall 
begin at once, like a zealous ally. When I say at once—this is Sunday—I shall 
begin to-morrow, at one o’clock.” 

Then Henry sat down at her knee, and took her white hand in his brown 
ones. 

“ And what shall you do at one o’clock, my beautiful mother ?” 

“T shall return to society.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


NEXT morning Mrs. Little gave her son the benefit of her night’s reflections. 

“You must let me have some money—all you can spare from your business ; 
and whilst I am doing something with it for you, you must go to London, and do 
exactly what I tell you to do.” 

“Exactly? Then please write it down.” 

“ A very good plan. Can you go by the express this morning ?” 

“Why, yes, I could; only then I must run down to the works this minute, 
and speak to the foreman.” 

“ Well, dear, when you come back, your instructions shall be written, and 
your bag packed.” 

‘I say, mother, you are going into it in earnest. All the better for me.” 

At twelve he started for London, with a beautiful set of carving tools in his 
bag, and his mother’s instructions in his pocket: those instructions sent him to 
a fashionable tailor that very afternoon. With some difficulty he prevailed on 
this worthy to make him a dress suit in twenty-four hours. Next day he intro- 
duced himself to the London trade, showed his carving tools, and, after a hard 
day’s work, succeeded in obtaining several orders. 

Then he bought some white ties and gloves and an opera hat, and had his 
hair cut in Bond street. 

At seven he got his clothes at the tailor’s, and at eight he was in the stalls 
of the opera. His mother had sent him there, to note the dress and public de- 
portment of gentlemen and ladies, and use his own judgment. He found his 
attention terribly distracted by the music and the raptures it caused him; but 
still! he made some observations ; and, consequently, next day he bought some 
fashionable shirts and sleeve-studs and ribbon ties ; ordered a morning suit of 
the same tailor, to be sent to him at Hillsborough ; and after canvassing for cus- 
tomers all day, telegraphed his mother, and reached Hillsborough at eleven P. M. 

At first sight of him Mrs. Little exclaimed : 

“Oh! What have you done with your beautiful hair ?” 

He laughed, and said this was the fashion. 

“ But it is like a private soldier.” 

“Exactly. Part of the Volunteer movement, perhaps.” 

“ Are you sure it is the fashion, dear?” 

“Quite sure. All the swells in the opera were bullet-headed just like this.” 

“Oh, if it is the fashion!” said Mrs. Little ; and her mind succumbed under 
that potent word. 

She asked him about the dresses of the ladies in the opera. 

His description was very lame. He said he didn’t know he was expected to 
make notes of them. 
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“Well, but you might be sure I should like to know. Were there no ladies 
dressed as you would like to see your mother dressed?” 

“Good heavens, no! I couldn’t fancy you in a lot of colors; and your beau- 
tiful head deformed into the shape of a gourd, with a beast of a chignon stuck 
out behind, made of dead hair.” 

“No matter, Mr. Henry; I wish I had been with you at the opera. I should 
have seen something or other that would have become me.” She gave a little 
sigh. 

He was not to come home to dinner that day, but stay at the works, till she 
sent for him. 

At six o'clock, Jael Dence came for him in a fly, and told him he was to go 
home with her. 

“ All right,” said he; “but how did you come there ?” 

“She bade me come and see her again—that day I brought the bust. SolI 
went to see her, and I found her so busy, and doing more than she was fit, poor 
thing, so I made bold to give her a hand. That was yesterday: and I shall 
come every day—if ’tis only for an hour—till the curtains are all up.” 

“The curtains! what curtains ?” 

“ Ask no questions, and you will hear no lies.” 

Henry remonstrated ; Jael recommended patience: and, at last they reached 
a little villa, half way up Heath Hill. ‘ You are at home now,” said Jael, dryly. 
The new villa looked very gay that evening, for gas and fires were burning in 
every room. 

The dining-room and drawing-room were both on the ground floor ; had each 
one enormous window with plate glass, and were rooms of very fair size, divided 


by large folding doors. These were now open, and Henry found his mother 
seated in the dining-room, with two workwomen, making curtains, and in the 


drawing-room were two more, sewing a carpet. ' 

The carpet was down in the dining-room. The tea-table was set, and gave 
an air of comfort and housewifely foresight, in the midst of all the surrounding 
confusion. 

Young Little stared. Mrs. Little smiled. 

“ Sit down, and never mind us: give him his tea, my good Jael.” 

Henry sat down, and, while Jael was making the tea, ventured on a feeble 
expostulation. ‘It’s all very fine, mother, but I don’t like to see you makea 
slave of yourself.” 

“Slaving !” said Jael, with a lofty air of pity. ‘ Why she is working for her 
own.” Rural logic! 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Little, to her, “these clever creatures we look up to so are 
rather stupid in some things. Slave! Why, I ama General leading my Ama- 
zons to victory.” And she waved her needle gracefully in the air. 

“ Well, but why not let the shop do them, where you bought the curtains ?” 

“ Because, my dear, the shop would do them very badly, very dearly, and very 
slowly. Do you remember reading to me about Cesar, and what he said ?—that 
‘a General should not say to his troops, “ Go and attack the enemy, but come and 
attack the enemy.”’ Well, that applies to needlework. I say to these ladies, 
‘ Come, sew these curtains, with me ;’ and, the consequence is, we have done in 
three days what no shop in Hillsborough would have done for us in a fortnight: 
but, as for slaves, the only one has been my good Jael there. She insisted on 
moving all the heavy boxes herself. She dismissed the porter; she said he had 
no pith in his arms—that was your expression, I think.” 
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“ Ay, ma’am ; that was my word: and I never spoke a truer; the useless 
body. Why, ma’am, the girls in Cairnhope are most of them well-grown hussies, 
and used to work in the fields, and carry full sacks of grain up steps. Many’s 
the time I have rux with a sack of barley on my back: so let us hear no more 
about your bits of boxes. I wish my mind was as strong.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. Little, with comic fervor. Henry laughed. But 
Jael only stared, rather stupidly. By-and-by she said she must go now. 

“ Henry shall take you home, dear.” 

“ Nay, I can go by myself.” 

“It is raining a little. He will take you home in the cab.” 

“‘ Nay, I’ve got legs of my own,” said the rustic. 

“Henry, dear,” said the lady, quietly, “take her home in the cab, and then 
come back to me.” 

At the gate of Woodbine Villa, Jael said it was not good night this time; it 
was good-by: she was going home for Patty’s marriage. 

“ But you will come back again,” said Henry. 

“ Nay, father would be all alone. You'll not see me here again, unless you 
were in sorrow or sickness.” 

“ Ah, that’s like you, Jael. Good-by then, and God bless you wherever you 

go.” 
Jael summoned all her fortitude, and shook hands with him in silence. They 
parted, and she fought down her tears, and he went gaily home to his mother. 
She told him she had made several visits, and been cordially received. “ And 
this is how I paved the way for you. So,mind! I said my brother Raby 
wished you to take his name, and be his heir; but you had such a love of manu- 
factures and things, you could not be persuaded to sit down as a country gentle- 
man. ‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘his love of the thing is so great, that, in order to master 
it in all its branches, nothing less would serve him than disguising himself, and 
going as aworkman. But now,’ I said, ‘he has had enough of that, so he has set 
up a small factory, and will, no doubt, soon achieve asuccess.’ Then I told them 
about you and Doctor Amboyne. Your philanthropic views did not interest 
them for a single moment; but I could see the poor dear doctor’s friendship was 
a letter of introduction. There will be no difficulty, dear. There shall be none. 
What society Hillsborough boasts, shall open its arms to you.” 

“ But I’m afraid I shall make mistakes.” 

“Our first little parties shall be given in this house. Your free and easy 
way will be excused in a host; the master of the house has a latitude ; and, be- 
sides, you and I will rehearse. By the way, please be more careful about your 
nails ; and you must always wear gloves when you are not working; and every 
afternoon you will take a lesson in dancing with me.” 

“T say, mother, do you remember teaching me to dance a minuet, when I was 
little ?” 

“Perfectly. We took great pains; and, at last, you danced it like an angel. 
And, shall I tell you, you carry yourself very gracefully ; well, that is partly 
owing to the minuet. But a more learned professor will now take you in hand. 
He will be here to-morrow at five o’clock.” 

Mrs. Little’s rooms being nearly square, she set up a round table, at which 
eight could dine. But she began with five or six. 

Henry used to commit a solecism or two. Mrs. Little always noticed them, 
and told him. He never wanted telling twice. He was a genial young fellow, 
well read in the topics of the day, and had a natural wit ; Mrs. Little was one of 
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those women who can fascinate when they choose ; and she chose now: her lit- 
tle parties rose to eight; and, as, at her table everybody could speak without 
rudeness to everybody else, this round table soon began to eclipse the long tables 
of Hillsborough in attraction. 

She and Henry went out a good deal; and, at last, that which Mrs. Little’s 
good sense had told her must happen, sooner or later, took place. They met. 

He was standing talking with one of the male guests, when the servant an- 
nounced Miss Carden; and, whilst his heart was beating high, she glided into 
the room, and was received by the mistress of the house with all that super- 
abundant warmth which ladies put on and men don’t: guess why ? 

When she turned round from this exuberant affection, she encountered Hen- 
ry’s black eye full of love and delight, and his tongue tied, and his swarthy cheek 
glowing red. She half started, and blushed in turn ; and with one glance drank 
in every article of dress he had on. Her eyes beamed pleasure and admiration 
for a moment, then she made a little curtsy, then she took a step toward him, 
and held out her hand a little coyly. 

Their hands and eyes encountered ; and, after that delightful collision, they 
were both as demure as cats approaching cream. 

Before they could say a word of any consequence, a cruel servant announced 
dinner, to the great satisfaction of every other soul in the room. 

Of course they were parted at dinner-time,; but they sat exactly opposite 
each other, and Henry gazed at her so, instead of minding his business, that she 
was troubled a little, and fain to look another way. For all that she found op- 
portunity once or twice to exchange thoughts with him. Indeed, in the course 
of the two hours, she gave him quite a lesson how to speak with the eye—an art 
in which he was a mere child compared with her. 

She conveyed to him that she saw his mother, and recognized her ; and also 
she hoped to know her. , 

But some of her telegrams puzzled him. 

When the gentlemen came up after dinner, she asked him if he would not 
present her to his mother. 

“Oh, thank you!” said he, naively; and introduced them to each other. 

The ladies curtsied with grace, but a certain formality, for they both felt the 
importance of the proceeding, and were a little on their guard. 

But they had too many safe, yet interesting topics, to be very long at a loss. 

“T should have known you by your picture, Mrs. Little.” 

* Ah, then I fear it must be faded ‘since I saw it last.” 

“I think not. But I hope you will soon judge for yourself.” 

Mrs. Little shook her head. Then she said, graciously, “I hear it is to you 
I am indebted that people can see I was once—what I am not now.” 

Grace smiled, well pleased. “Ah,” said she, “I wish you could have seen 
that extraordinary scene, and heard dear Mr. Raby—Oh, madam, let nothing 
make you believe you have no place in his great heart!” 

“ Pray, pray do not speak of that. This is no place. How could I bear it?” 
and Mrs. Little began to tremble. 

Grace apologized. “How indiscreet I am; I blurt out everything that is in 
my heart.” 

“ And so do I,” said Henry, coming to her aid. 

“Ah, you /” said Grace, a little saucily. 

“We do not accept you for our pattern, you see. Pray excuse our bad taste, 
Harry.” 
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“Oh, excuse me, Mrs. Little. In some things I should indeed be proud if I 
could imitate him ; but in others—of course—you know.” 

“Yes, I know. My dear, there is your friend Mr. Applethwaite.” 

“TI see him,” said Henry, carelessly. 

“Yes; but you don’t see everything,” said Grace, slily. 

“ Not all at once, like you ladies. Bother my friend Applethwaite. Well, 
if I must, I must. Here goes—from Paradise to Applethwaite.” 

He went off, and both ladies smiled, and one blushed; and, to cover her 
blush, said, “ It is not every son that has the grace to appreciate his mother so.” 

Mrs. Little opened her eyes at first, and then made her nearest approach to 
a laugh, which was a very broad smile, displaying all her white teeth. “That is 
a turn I was very far from expecting,” said she. 

The ice was now broken, and, when Henry returned, he found them convers- 
ing so rapidly and so charmingly, that he could do little more than listen. 

At last Mr. Carden came in from some other party, and carried his daughter 
off, and the bright evening came too soon to a close; but a great point had been 
gained; Mrs. Little and Grace Carden were acquaintances now, and cordially 
disposed to be friends. 

The next time these lovers met, matters did not go quite so smoothly. It 
was a large party, and Mr. Coventry was there. The lady of the house was a 
friend of his, and assigned Miss Carden to him. He took her down to dinner, 
and Henry sat a long way off, but on the opposite side of the table. 

He was once more doomed to look on at the assiduities of his rival, and it 
spoiled his dinner for him. 

But he was beginning to learn that these things must be in society ; and his 
mother, on the other side of the table, shrugged her shoulders to him, and con- 
veyed by that and a look that it was a thing to make light of. 

In the evening the rivals came into contact. 

Little, being now near her he loved, was in high spirits, and talked freely and 
agreeably. He made quite a little circle round him; and as Grace was one of 
the party, and cast bright and approving eyes on him, it stimulated him still 
more, and he became quite brilliant. 

Then Coventry, who was smarting with jealousy, set himself to cool all this 
down by a subtle cold sort of jocoseness, which, without being downright rude, 
operates on conversation of the higher kind like frost on expanding buds. It 
had its effect, and Grace chafed secretly, but could not interfere. It was done 
very cleverly. Henty was bitterly annoyed ; but his mcther, who saw his rising 
ire in his eye, carried him off to see a flowering cactus in a hot-house that was 
accessible from the drawing-room. When she had got him there, she soothed 
him and lectured him. “ You are not a match for that man in these petty acts ot 
annoyance, to which a true gentlemen and a noble rival would hardly descend, I 
think; at all events, a wise one would not; for, believe me, Mr. Coventry will 
gain nothing by this.” 

“Isn’t driving us off the field something? Oh, for the good old days when 
men settled these things in five minutes, like men; the girl to one, and the grave 
to t’other.” 

“Heaven forbid those savage days should ever return. We will defeat this 
gentleman quietly, if you please.” 

“How?” 

“Well, whenever he does this sort of thing, hide your anger; be polite and 
dignified ; but gradually drop the conversation, and manage to convey to the rest 
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that it is useless contending against a wet blanket. Why, you foolish boy, do 
you think Grace Carden likes him any the better? Whilst you and I talk, she 
is snubbing him finely. So you must stay here with me, and give them time to 
quarrel. There, to lessen the penance, we will talk about her. Last time we met 
her, she told me you were the best-dressed gentleman in the room.” 

“ And did she like me any better for that?” 

“Don’t you be ungracious, dear. She was proud of you. It gratified her 
that you should look well in every way. Oh, if you think that we are going to 
change our very natures for you, and make light of dress—why did I send you to 
a London tailor? and why am I always at you about your gloves ?” 

“ Mother, I am on thorns.” 

“ Well, we will go back. Stop; let me take a peep first.” 

She took a peep, and reported. 

“ The little circle is broken up. Mr. Coventry could not amuse them as you 
did. Ah! she is in the sulks, and he is mortified. I know there’s a French 
proverb ‘ Les absents ont toujours tort” Rut it is quite untrue ; judicious absence 
is a weapon, and I must show you how and when to use it.” 

“ Mother, you are my best friend. What shall we do next?” 

“Why, go back to the room with me, and put on imperturbable good-humor, 
and ignore him; only mind you do that politely, or you will give him an advan- 
tage he is too wise to give you.” 

Henry was about to obey these orders, but Miss Carden took the word out 
of his mouth. 

“ Well! the cactus!” 

Then, as it is not easy to reply to a question so vague, Henry hesitated. 

“There, I thought so,” said Grace. 

“ What did you think?” inquired Mrs. Little. 

“Oh, people don’t go into hot-houses to see cactus; they go to flirt, or else 
gossip. I'll tell Mrs. White to set a shorthand writer in the great aloe, next 
party she gives. Confess, Mrs. Little, you went to criticise poor us, and there is 
no cactus at all.” 

“Miss Carden, I’m affronted. You shall smart for this. Henry, take her 
directly, and show her the cactus, and clear your mother’s character.” 

Henry offered his arm directly, and they went gaily off. 

“Is she gone to flirt, or to gossip?” asked a young lady. 

“Our watches must tell us that,” said Mrs. Little. “If they stay five min- 
utes—gossip.” ‘ ° ' 

“ And how many—flirtation ?” 

“Ah, my dear, you know better than Ido. What do you say? Five-and- 
twenty?” 

The young ladies giggled. 

Then Mr. Coventry came out strong. He was mortified, he was jealous ; he 
saw a formidable enemy had entered the field, and had just outwitted and out- 
manoceuvred him. So what does he do but step up to her, and say to her, with 
the most respectful grace, “ May I be permitted to welcome you back to this 
part of the world? I am afraid I cannot exactly claim your acquaintance; but 
1 have often heard my father speak of you with the highest admiration. My 
name is Coventry.” 

“Mr. Coventry, of Bollinghope?” (He bowed.) “Yes; I had the pleasure 
of knowing your mother in former days.” 

* You have deserted us too long.” 


“T do not flatter myself I have been missed.” 
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“Is anybody ever missed, Mrs. Little? Believe me, few persons are wel- 
comed back so cordially as you are.” 

“ That is very flattering, Mr. Coventry. It is for my son’s sake I have re- 
turned to society.” 

“No doubt ; but you will remain there for your own. Society is your place. 
You are at home in it, and were born to shine in it.” 

“What makes you think that, pray ?” and the widow’s cheek flushed a little. 

“Oh, Mrs. Little, I have seen something of the world. Count me amongst your 
most respectful admirers. It is a sentiment I havea right to, since I inherit it.” 

“Well, Mr. Coventry, then I give you leave to admire me—if you can. Ah, 
here they come. Two minutes! I am afraid it was neither gossip nor flirta- 
tion, but only botany.” 

Grace and Henry came back looking very radiant. 

“What do you think?” said Grace, “I never was more surprised in my life; 
there really is a cactus, and a night ceres into the bargain. Mrs. Little, behold 
a penitent. I bring you my apology and a jardenia.” 

“Oh, how sweet! Never mind the apology. Quarrel with me often, and 
bring me a jardenia. I’ll always make it up on those terms.” 

“ Miss White,” said Grace, pompously, “I shall require a few dozen cuttings 
from your tree, please tell the gardener. Arrangements are such, I shall have 
to grow jardenias on a scale hitherto unprecedented.” 

There was a laugh, and in the middle of it, a servant announced Miss Car- 
den’s carriage. 

“What attentive servants you have, Miss White. I requested that man to 
be on the watch, and, if I said a good thing, to announce my carriage directly : 
and he did it pat. Now see what an effective exit that gives me. Good-by, 
Miss White, good-by, Mrs. Little ; may you all disappear as neatly.” 

Mr. Coventry stepped smartly forward, and offered her his arm with cour- 
teous deference ; she took it, and went down with him, but shot over his shoul- 
der a side glance of reproach at Little, for not being so prompt as his rival. 

“What spirits !” said a young lady. 

“Yes,” said another; “but she was as dull as the grave last time I met her.” 

So ended that evening, with its little ups and downs. 


Soon after this, Henry called on Miss Carden, and spent a heavenly hour 
with her. He told her his plans for getting on in the world, and she listened 
with a demure complacency, that seemed to imply she acknowledged a personal 
interest in his success, She told him she had always admired his independence 
in declining his uncle’s offer, and now she was beginning to affrove it: “It be- 
comes a man,” said she. 

From the future they went to the past, and she reminded him of the snow 
storm and the scene in the church; and, in speaking of it, her eye deepened in 
color, her voice was low and soft, and she was all tenderness. 

If love was not directly spoken, it was constantly implied, and, in fact, that is 
how true love generally speaks. The eternal “ Fe vous aime” of the French 
novelist is false to nature, let me tell you. 

“ And, when I come back from London, I hope your dear mother will give 
me opportunities of knowing her better.” 

“She will be delighted ; but, going to London !” 

“ Oh, we spend six weeks in London every year; and this is our time. I was 
always glad to go, before—London is very gay now, you know—but I am not 
glad now.” 
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“ No more am I, I can assure you. I am very sorry.” 

“‘ Six weeks will soon pass.” 

“ Six weeks of pain is a good long time. You are the sunshine of my life. 
And you are going to shine on others, and leave me dark and solitary.” 

“ But how do you know I shall shine on others? Perhaps I shall be duller 
than you will, and think all the more of Hillsborough, for being in London.” 

The melting tone in which this was said, and the coy and tender side-glance 
that accompanied it, were balm of Gilead to the lover. 

He took comfort, and asked her, cheerfully, if he might write to her. 

She hesitated a single moment, and then said “ Yes.” 

She added, however, after a pause, “ But you can’t; for you don’t know my 
address.” 

“ But you will tell me.” 

“Never! never! Fifty-eight Clarges street.” 

“When do you go?” 

“The day after to-morrow: at 12 o’clock.” 

“ May I see you off at the train?” 

She hesitated. “If—you—like,” said she, slowly: “but I think you had bet- 
ter not.” 

“Oh, let me see the last of you.” 

“Use your own judgment, dear.” ; 

The monosyllable slipped out unintentionally : she was thinking of something 
else. Yet, as soon as she had uttered it, she said, “Oh!” and blushed all over. 
“I forgot I was not speaking to a lady; said she, innocently: then, right archly, 
“please forgive me.” 

He caught her hand, and kissed it devotedly. 

Then she quivered allover. ‘ You mustn’t,” said she, with the gentlest possi- 
ble tone of reproach. ‘Oh, dear, I am so sorry I am going.” And she turned 
her sweet eyes on him, with tears in them. 

Then a visitor was announced, and they parted. 


He was deep in love. He was also, by nature, rather obstinate. Although 
she had said she thought it would be better for him not to see her off, yet he 
would go to the station and see the last of her. 


He came straight from the station to his mother. She was upstairs. He 
threw himself into a chair, and there, she found him, looking ghastly. 

“ Oh, mother! what shall I do?” 

“ What is the matter, love?” 

“She is false; she is false. She has gone up to London, with that Cov- 
entry. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract from HENRY LITTLE’s “ Report.” 
The File Cutters. 


“This is the largest trade, containing about three thousand men, and several 
hundred women and boys. Their diseases and deaths arise from poisoning by 
lead. The file rests on a bed of lead during the process of cutting, which might 
more correctly be called stamping; and, as the stamping chisel can only be 
guided to the required nicety by the finger nail, the lead is constantly handled and 
fingered, and enters the system through the pores. 

“ Besides this, fine dust of lead is set in motion by the blows that drive the 
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cutting chisel, and the insidious poison settles on the hair and the face, and is 
believed to go direct to the lungs some of it. 

“The file-cutter never lives the span of life allotted to man. After many 
small warnings, his thumb weakens. He neglects that; and he gets touches of 
paralysis in the thumb, the arm, and the nerves of the stomach: can’t digest ; 
can’t sweat; at last can’t work; goes to the hospital: there they galvanize him, 
which does him no harm; and boil him, which does him a deal of good. He 
comes back to work, resumes his dirty habits, takes in fresh doses of lead, turns 
dirty white or sallow, gets a blue line round his teeth, a dropped wrist, and to 
the hospital again or on to the file-cutter’s box: and so he goes miserably on 
and off, till he drops into a premature grave, with as much lead in his body as 
would lap a hundredweight of tea.” 


THE REMEDIES. 


“4, What the masters might do. 


“1, Provide every forge with two small fires, eighteen inches from the ground. 
This would warm the lower limbs of the smiths. At present their bodies suffer 
by uneven temperature ; they perspire down to the waist, and then freeze to the 
toe. 

“2, For the wet-grinders they might supply fires in every wheel, abolish 
mud floors, and pave with a proper fall and drain. 

“To prevent the breaking of heavy grindstones, fit them with the large, 
strong, circular steel plate—of which I subjoin a drawing—instead of with 
wedges or insufficient plates. They might have an eye to life, as well as capital, 
in buying heavy grindstones. I have traced the death of one grinder to the 
master’s avarice: he went to the quarry and bought a stone for thirty-five shil- 
lings the quarry-master had set aside as imperfect ; its price would have been 
sixty shillings if it had been fit to trust a man’s life to. This master goes to 
church twice a Sunday, and is much respected by his own sort: yet he com- 
mitted a murder for twenty-five shillings. Being Hillsborough, let us hope it 
was a murderer he murdered. 

“For the dry-grinders they might all supply fans and boxes. Some do, and 
the good effect is very remarkable. Moreover, the present fans and boxes could 
be much improved. 

‘One trade—the steel fork-grinders—is considerably worse than the rest; 
and, although the fan does much for it, I’m told it must still remain an unhealthy 
trade. If so, and Dr. Amboyne is right about life, labor, and capital, let the 
masters co-operate with the Legislature, and extinguish the handicraft. 

“ For the file-cutters, the masters might— 

“1st. Try a substitute for lead. It is all very well to say a file must rest on 
lead to be cut. Who has ever employed brains on that question? Who has 
tried iron, wood, and gutta-percha, in layers.? Who has ever tried anything, 
least of all the thing called Thought ? 

“2d. If lead is the only bed—which I doubt—and the lead must be bare— 
which I dispute—then the masters ought to supply every gang of file-cutters 
with hooks, taps, and basins, and soap, in some place adjoining their work- 
rooms. Lead is a subtle, but not a swift poison ; and soap and water every two 
hours is an antidote. 

“ 3d. They ought to forbid the introduction of food into file-cutting rooms. 
Workmen are a reckless set, and a dirty set; food has no business in any place 
ot theirs, where poison is going. 


“B. What the workmen might do. 


“1st. Demand from the masters these improvements I have suggested, and, 
if the demand came through the secretaries of their unions, the masters would 
comply. 

“2d. They might drink less, and wash their bodies with a small part of the 
money so saved: the price of a gill of gin, and a hot bath, are exactly the same ; 
only the bath is health to a dry-grinder, or file-cutter ; the gin is worse poison to 
him than to healthy men. 

“3d. The small wet-grinders, who have to buy their grindstones, might buy 
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sound ones, instead of making bargains at the quarry, which prove double bad 
bargains when the stone breaks, since then a new stone is required, and some- 
times a new man, too, 

“4th. They might be more careful not to leave the grindstone in water. I 
have traced three broken stones in one wheel to that abominable piece of care- 
lessness. 

“sth. They ought never to fix an undersized pulley-wheel. Simmons killed 
himself by that, and by grudging the few hours of labor required to hang and 
race a sound stone. 

“6th. If files can only be cut on lead, the file-cutters might anoint the iead 
overnight with a hard-drying ointment, soluble in turps, and this ointment might 
even be medicated with an antidote to the salt of lead. 

“7th. If files can only be cut on dave lead, the men ought to cut their hair 
close, and wear a light cap at work. They ought to have a canvas suit in the 
adjoining place (see ahove); don it when they come, and doff it when they go. 
They ought to leave off their insane habit of licking the thumb and finger of the 
left hand—which is the leaded hand—with their tongues. This beastly trick 
takes the poison direct to the stomach. They might surely leave it to get there 
through the pores ; it is slow, but sure. I have also repeatedly seen a file-cutter 
eat his dinner with his filthy, poisoned fingers, and so send the poison home by 
way of salt to a fool’s bacon. Finally, they ought to wash off the poison every 
two hours at the taps. 

“8th. Since they abuse the masters, and justly, for their greediness, they 
ought not to imitate that greediness by driving their poor little children into 
unhealthy trades, and so destroying them body and soul. This practice robs the 
children of education at the very seed-time of life, and literally murders many of 
them ; for their soft and porous skins, and growing organs, take in all poisons 
and disorders quicker than an adult. 


“C. What the Legislature might do. 


“Tt might issue a commission to examine the Hillsborough trades, and, when 
accurately informed, might put some practical restraints both on the murder and 
the suicicle that is going on at present. A few of the suggestions I have thrown 
out might, I think, be made law. : 

“For instance, the master who should set a dry-grinder to a trough without 
a fan, or put his wet-grinders on a mud floor and no fire, or his file-cutters in a 
room without taps and basins, or who should be convicted of wilfully buying a 
faulty grindstone, might be made subject to a severe penalty ; and the municipal 
authorities invested with rights of inspection, and encouraged to report. 

“In restraint of the workmen, the Legislature ought to extend the Factory 
Act to Hillsborough Trades, and so check the heartless avarice of the parents. 
At present, no class of Her Majesty’s subjects cries so loud, and so vainly, to 
her motherly bosom, and the humanity of Parliament, as these poor little chil- 
dren; their parents, the lowest and most degraded set of brutes in England, teach 
them swearing and indecency at home, and rob them of all decent education, 
and drive them to their death, in order to squeeze a few shillings out of their 
young lives ; for what ?—to waste in drink and debauchery. Count the public- 
houses in this town. 


“ As to the fork-grinding trade, the Legislature might assist the masters to 
extinguish it. It numbers only about one hundred and fifty persons, all much 
poisoned, and little paid. The work could all be done by fifteen machines and 
thirty hands, and, in my opinion, without the expense of grindstones. The thir- 
ty men would get double wages: the odd hundred and twenty would, of course, 
be driven into other trades, after suffering much distress. And, on this account, 
I would call in Parliament, because then there would be a temporary compensa- 
tion offered to the temporary sufferers by a far-sighted and beneficent measure. 
Besides, without Parliament, I am afraid the masters could not do it. The fork- 
grinders would blow up the machines, and the men who worked them, and their 
wives, and their children, and their lodgers, and their lodgers’ visitors. 

“For all that, if your theory of Life, Labor, and Capital is true, all incurably 
destructive handicrafts ought to give way to machinery, and will, as Man ad- 
vances.” 





THE FIRE-FIEND. 


"THERE are beings born with terrible and fatal impulses, known only to 

themselves, which, for long years kept secret, periodically burst upon 
society, inflicting suffering and filling questioning and awe-stricken populations 
with terror. They are the scourges of society, and bitter and burdened spir- 
its to themselves—burdened with the secret they carry, bitter with the conscious- 
ness of their frightful and wretched function. 

The unhappy and afflicting being whose story I am about to tell, was con- 
nected with a series of shocking crimes that extended throughout a whole life- 
time, and which, but for my intuition, perhaps never would have been associated 
with her memory. She was a woman of a wealthy and haughty family; flat- 
tered by pride of birth, and connected with the colonial days of New England. 
She became known to me when I was a very young man. _I was struck with her 
extraordinary face and figure, and her uncommon voice—a voice in absolute con- 
trast with the character and expression of her face, a voice singularly soft, low, 
musical, winning, insinuating to the ear—making an inexplicable impression ; 
for, while I remarked its sweetness, its thick, faintly-modulated monotone, I was 
made distrustful. Even while I listened, pleased, to its unruffled sameness, I 
was made uneasy by it. It had something secret and hidden ; it seemed to bea 
veiled voice. I never once heard it raised in excitement, or deepened in tone, 
or changed from its low and even cadence. Strictly speaking, it was soft rather 
than sweet. 

I was the more struck with her voice because of its positive want of corre- 
spondence with her face. Her face was as uncommon as her voice; of an ugli- 
ness, of a masculine force of expression and positiveness of form unmatched in my 
memory. Her eyes alone corresponded with her voice. They were of a deep 
purple-brown tint, resembling the pansy. A dull f7ve seemed smouldering in 
them. As her voice was a veiled voice, so her glance was a veiled glance. Her 
eyes always had the same /id expression, the same secret, lurking, ambushed 
light in them. 

Her nose was aquiline, her mouth large, long, firm-looking, with the flowing 
line of sensuality and the set expression of a self-possessed spirit. A large mole, 
from which hung tufted several long hairs, defaced her loosely-modelled cheek. 
She had a high, retreating brow, and very coarse, long, black hair drawn simply 
back—these are the leading traits of a face in no sense beautiful, but remarka- 
ble and of an uncommon ugliness. 

You will not be surprised to hear that she was seldom seen in company—that 
she neither avoided nor shunned companionship, but most of her time was alone, 
attaching herself at intervals to one person, with whom she apparently main- 
tained a most intimate friendship. 

Nature had marked her out as an exception ; society recognized her as such. 
In spite of the dignity of her family-name, she was the least familiar figure in 
the social gatherings of her native town. I know nothing of her childhood. 
But she had the tastes of a person of leisure, who is accustomed to solitude. 
She lived much with nature and with books ; and it was too common to notice 
that her little old chaise, and scrubby white horse, went through the town, to 


lonely roads, to lonely woods, and to lonely sea-beaches that resounded with the 
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roar of breaking and sonorous waves. When I became acquainted with her, her 
habits were fixed and unnoticed, The impression she made upon me was com- 
parable to that of the avenging goddess Pacht, of Egypt, whose immobile 
images of black and polished marble I had seen in fragments, and often in 
complete preservation, in the museums of ancient cities. 

You will not be surprised that, with traits such as I have described, I say that 
she did not talk much, but listened. I have but to add that she was very tall, 
tall even fora man. It seemed strange to me that she should be so little noticed. 
Everybody knew her, but nobody seemed to ¢#ink about her. I did. I can ac- 
count for the fact that she escaped remark, from the peculiar circumstances that 
environed her. The oldest inhabitants had known her from childhood; the 
middle-aged had grown up with her; the young had always seen her. The pop- 
ulation of the town had not changed in the course of her life. But few strangers 
came to vex it; these few were mostly of the laboring classes. Thus, socially, she 
occasioned no more thought than the gnarled and withered lindens that stood, 
ruinous-looking, but impressive in their decay, at the gate of the avenue leading 
to her old family mansion. 

An unaccountable, but not a powerful attraction, drew us together. I noticed 
that she readily improved occasions to be with me. But it was not often that I 
exchanged with her any but the tritest expressions current in our social life. I 
had remarked her singular and provoking ugliness of face, her all but repugnant 
face ; but I always had a fresh surprise looking at her eyes and hearing her voice. 
Her withdrawn and isolated habits, such as her lonely rides, which arrested my 
attention, explained themselves by the charm of the days, the delightful season of 
the year—in a word, by love of nature. 

The few persons to whom she had transiently attached herself, and who some- 
times accompanied her, were passionate lovers of nature: one a botanist, the 
other a poet, the third a painter ; and equally strange, they-were women. She 
never walked or rode with any man but myself. 

At the time I met her, she was about thirty-five; the last time but one that 
I visited her, she had dropped her former friends, and henceforth appeared always 
alone. This circumstance had been casually remarked, and then no more atten- 
tion was given to it save by myself. In spite of the most absorbing preoccupa- 
tions of mind and heart, I was frequently arrested by the thought of Sidonia 
Cudworth (for that was her name); and, by my after experience, 1 knew myself 
as fatally associated with her destiny. 

The old town of which she was a4 native, and in which I had spent the best 
part of my life, was a quiet, a stagnant, a sea-washed place—a place abandoned by 
the commerce and trade, which in colonial days had been great enough to build it 
up with stately old mansions second to none upon the Atlanticcoast. These old 
mansions, old streets, old trees, old wharves, still remained, and in them, about 
them, under them, or upon them, old men, garrulous with stories of the town— 
of its commerce in ancient days, of its high pretensions as the city of their fathers 
—combined to impress a reminiscent and dreamy mind like my own. The old 
town was a unique fact to me; it was endowed with a fersonality. The life of 
the past seemed vital within it; the life of the present seemed wholly negative. 
The old men were like so many walking epitaphs ; they were like so many old 
guide-boards, so many old tomb-stones. They begot in me a peculiar and lugu- 
brious feeling like signs of extinct life, while the old city—its houses, wharves, 
streets, trees—seemed endowed with, and combined in its voiceless forms, all 
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the personalities that glimmered so feebly in its inhabitants, but spoke so potently 
from its traditions. I discovered that I had for it a Jersonal sympathy. I felt 
as the old men talked. The town—its churches, decayed wharves, dilapidated 
warehouses—was an object of affection to me ; each landmark, each expressive 
relic was endowed with a life as of a sentient being that spoke directly to me! 
I finally became enamored of the old place; I was more jealous of change in it 
than the oldest inhabitants. To see an old tree cut down awoke in me a kind of 
fury; an old house being removed made me melancholy for weeks. The insensi- 
bility of the inhabitants explained itself to me as the habit of their life. They 
had remained in one spot so long that they had become obdurate to impres- 
sions. The only change that aroused them was that occasioned by fire, and that 
—the slightest alarm, or the vast ravages which it often made in the old town— 
filled them with dread, and freshened all the old and now feeble recollections 
of events of a similar character that lay smouldering in their memory. 

The first year I spent in the old town, I was alarmed one night by a wild, 
wavering cry of fire! It rose quick, shrill, piercing, a short distance from my 
window, and in anguishing, trembling sweetness died some distance away. I 
arose and hurriedly put on my clothes. I stopped but an instant to look out of 
the window and ascertain the direction of the fire. I was disappointed not to see 
any sign of it; only low, scudding clouds dimly revealed in the dark night. My 
windows commanded but two quarters of the sky; so I hastened down stairs into 
the street; but to my surprise I saw no sign of fire. I was about to go in; I 
heard only the windows of my scattered neighbors pushed up; I noticed here 
and there the sudden sparkle of a light. Then I took one more anxious look; I 
no more heard the cry of fire, but the next instant a different voice, far off, broke 
forth with the alarming cry; and then I saw a dull, ugly flame shoot quickly up 
in the distance. I heard the running of feet in different streets, the slamming of 
doors near by. I at once ran in the direction of the leaping flames. 

Under the dim, dark, storm-beaten sky, flushed with a lurid glow, a hundred 
anxious, expectant men and boys were running. Soon the engines were hurriedly 
dragged through the streets and came rattling after me. Once at the place.of the 
disaster, it was already thronged with spectators, and a dozen or more men were 
running in and out of the burning building. The large crowd, dumb, silent, fas- 
cinated, watched the fire! 

I have often noticed that a burning building or vessel incites the activity and 
intelligence of but very few persons. Most people seem rooted to the spot like 
dumb animals, in a kind of mute enjoyment of the spectacle ; gazing, spell-bound ; 
breathing with the breath of wind-fluctuating flames, or, at the crisis of the fire 
and crash of its ruin, bursting forth in a roar of satisfaction. By the exertions 
of the firemen the surrounding buildings were saved. The burning building was 
a carpenter’s shop, and the next morning nothing but a few charred timbers re- 
mained of it. It was, however, near enough to other buildings for them to show 
traces of the fire-fangs upon their home-like walls. 

The brief excitement was soon over. The usual discussions had been re- 
sumed as to the origin and cause of the fire ; and as usual after former fires that 
had broken out at night in the venerable and quiet town, it was attributed to 
some unknown incendiary who had left nothing to identify him. At the time I 
paid much attention to the stories about former conflagrations that had taken 
place, which were vividly recollected by all whom I had heard speak about the 
last fire. 

Two great devastating fires were chronicled in the history of the town. One 
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which had laid in ashes the whole north part, in one of the bitterest nights of 
winter ; another, twenty years later, which had proved almost as fatal. 

All the lurking superstition that sheltered itself in the enfeebled minds of old 
women, boldly started forth to preside over the recitals of the mysterious and fre- 
quent visitations of the fire-fiend ; and although they admitted the discovery of 
natural causes for the first great fire, they insisted that the cause and origin of the 
numerous subsequent fires that continually broke forth in the old town, always 
eluded discovery, and always surprised the city with a fire in some unexpected 
quarter. Twenty-five years of experience of this kind had made the people alert 
and effective in the management of fire; it made them also extremely sensitive 
to its danger; they lived snuffing the air for it. At one period they had become 
shockingly nervous, and an unloved satirist had often wounded them by his al- 
lusions to it. It must be confessed they had every reason to draw their breath 
in dread of their secret and lurking enemy. The presence of a stranger was the 
occasion of reviving all the old fire-legends of their afflicted town. I had again 
and again listened to them all, when the last fire suggested the remark that the 
alarm-cry had often been heard before the flames had been seen, and no one 
could tell who first raised it, and my attention was struck ; for I also had noticed 
the fact on the first night that I had become acquainted with the fire-scourge ! 
I distinctly remembered, because I had run to the fire—which was an event in my 
inactive life—having heard the cry before the fire was visible to me; and then 
I had been struck by the voice ; it seemed like a voice that I had heard before, 
but at the time I paid no more attention to the fact; I should have forgotten it 
wholly, but that three seasons later I heard it, for the second time, break out in 
the street at night, in that same hurried, wavering, wildly-sweet cry of fire, and 
inspiring me with a feeling of terror. It was the same voice I had heard before, 


and again it seemed like a voice that I knew, yet was strange ; and it baffled my 
effort to connect it with any person. 

These fires, which so engrossed my mind, took place generally during autumn. 
They always broke out in uninhabited buildings ; commonly in churches and in 


barns ; they but rarely occurred in quick succession, at which time the town- 
people would become excited ; but in vain they sought to discover their hidden 
enemy. They seemed, as a body, a semi-paralyzed population, and woke into ac- 
tivity at night when summoned by the blazing work of their unseen foe. But 
they talked and they droned over the event for a few days. Their imagination 
seemed to have lost the power to respond to the awful touch of the fact, and 
they attributed the fire to accident or carelessness. Not so with me; my imagi- 
nation was most painfully stimulated by the secrecy, the time selected, and by the 
regular recurrence of these fires: every fall, rarely in winter, at which time they 
were dangerous to the whole town. 

One night several years later, residing in a house in a distant city, I went 
into the wood-shed. I carried a light and collected a few sticks of wood, and I 
took especial care not to drop a spark; I thought of the danger of fire. I went 
back to bed. Suddenly came again the thought of fire, immediately followed by 
the thought of the fire-cursed city I loved, and which I had left. A vision of 
bursting flames rose* before me; I trembled even wide-awake ; an oppressive 
intensity of thought mastered me, and, as in a flash, a face, with a look as of 
smouldering or hidden fire, came vividly before me. I recognized the face with 
an affrighted and sickened heart, and at once the shocking conviction smote me: 
Sidonia Cudworth zs the fire-scourge! She is the lurking, unsuspected, ambushed 
kindler of the horrible flames; hers is the alarming voice that, in wildly-sweet 
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melody—hurried, wavering—runs through the night ; her voice, which no one has 
heard save in its soft, unbetraying monotone—the wildly-sweet tone of which, 
pitched on a higher key, is heard only at night, when it undulates, serpent-like, 
through the darkness and stillness of the sleeping town! I was seized with 
a feeling of horror and of disgust impossible to describe, and for an intolerable 
instant, her face, in all its strong and repulsive traits, its cruel, sensual mouth, 
the tufted mole on the cheek, the pallid skin, the velvet-soft, smouldering, dull, 
impenetrable, pansy-tinted and pansy-textured eyes, confronted my own face, as 
I lay, wide awake, upon my back. 

I arose in great agitation, lighted my candle, and made a note of the occur- 
rence as I have written it. Immediately tranquillized, 1 went back to my bed 
and slept soundly until morning. But the next day my determination was taken 
and executed. I returned to the old town; I made my arrangements to take up 
my abode in it, and soon I was established there. Then began my espionage! 
The persecuting hatred that I had conceived for the face seen in my vision dic- 
tated my efforts. I accustomed myself to walk mostly at night. I confided my 
purpose of watching the churches (they were numerous in the old town) to but 
one person. Being naturally of a nervous temperament, you may imagine what 
a tax my self-imposed duty was to me! Nothing but my most intense purpose 
and greed of confirming the intimation I had had, prevented me from succumb- 
ing to nervous fears, as, in darkest nights, I walked amid the gravestones 
around the old churchyards. 

The wild and fitful light of an autumn sky; the wind-driven, trailing clouds ; 
the fluctuating gloom; the curiously-shaped old gravestones, pitched at eccen- 
tric angles ; the dismal rattling of the belfry, or, on quiet nights, the solemn hush 
of nature, and the silent, remote look of the vast, empty sky—all this tried me, 
and put in full play a morbid imagination. Meantime, I was watching, expecting 
to see the gaunt, disguised figure of but one living being. I watched often with 
absolute dread and aversion in my heart. 

I had not dared to confide my suspicion to one human being; I merely let 
a friend know that I was determined to discover the incendiary. 

I had kept my futile, harassing, and exhausting watch through the autumn. 
No fires had occurred in the town. Some three miles outside, two barns on the 
turnpike road were set on fire. My vigils had been kept up so continuously that 
they had become a habit, and to them I owe an intimate acquaintance with all 
the profound and solemn beauty of the night. I had accustomed myself to go 
out at night whenever I woke from my first sleep. I would take my heavy walk- 
ing-stick, and go forth into the street. And what nights! On the darkest, the 
most awe-inspiring phenomenon gleamed in the heavens or along the marshes. 
There were phosphorescent lights that expanded and vanished; there was low 
thunder, and the serpent-tongued lightning darting out of a huge, drifting, wind- 
frayed cloud ; the tossing limbs of moaning trees ; and great elms that seemed to 
answer the roar of the sea breaking on desolate beaches afar off, as they ground 
their old limbs against each other, and the wind shivered through the leaves—a 
sibilant and fluctuating, a cool and incisive sound. The dry grass of autumn 
bent to the ground, and everything in nature seemed Convulsed with emotion 
and voiceful with pain! These terrible nights of the equinoctial storm were 
succeeded by the domed and starred and mellow nights of October, when the 
fiery constellations burn with veiled fires, in inexpressible beauty. 

Whether under storm skies or starry skies, the venerable old town, a great, 
tranquil, sleeping, helpless thing, sheltering thousands of souls, always struck 
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me as a dumb and pathetic object, lying on one of the inlets of the sea—tide- 
washed, wind-swept, fire-scathed! The lonely lights of the sick chamber, or of 
the student’s room, were the only signs of life in its mute body. All these gen- 
eral traits I had noticed ; more minute observation was not possible from my 
inveterate habit of reflection. Visible things were but stations from which my 
mind started on long journeys. 

But whenever I found myself in the neighborhood of a church I was fully 
alert, and I observed intensely. I had quite given up the expectation of discov- 
ering the criminal, when, as my custom was, going out one sullen night of No- 
vember, I became aware of a figure approaching me in the opposite direction. 
I quietly and quickly stepped one side of a tree near me; the next instant a per- 
son passed, with a noiseless, quick movement. The figure was tall. 

All my former suspicions revived, and I followed in the direction which the un- 
known person had taken. My senses, from intense exaction of will, had become 
very acute. I could faintly hear the step, and see the figure defined by its density 
before me, in the night. That step was singular for a man; it was short, and 
the movement of the body was undulatory. 

As I had anticipated, it went toward an old church on the outskirts of the 
town. But, in spite of my eagerness, I suddenly lost sight of the figure—I 
groped cautiously in the dark. 

With chagrin, and yet with a certain feeling of relief, all my endeavors to dis- 
cover an attempt to fire the church were fruitless: The church was not fired 
that night ; and I conjectured that the person had become aware of my presence, 
and either had hidden, or had withdrawn, sheltered by the increased darkness of 
the night. 

My moral conviction that I knew the subject of a distressing monomania had 
been deepened, but not confirmed. I was in the same relation to the lurking 
and unrevealed scourge as before, and I dared not breathe my suspicions. Mo- 
tives of delicacy, of humanity, all powerful, hushed whatever murmurs arose 
from what appeared to me the certain and imminent peril of the town. For 
though no intent to destroy life had been apparent in these periodic fires, yet, 
under certain conditions of weather—north-east winds and great cold—the whole 
city was endangered by them. 

From the night when the mysterious pedestrian passed me, the season seemed 
to hurry away and no fire occurred. 

It had been decided in the old town church that on Christmas Eve the bell 
should be chimed; and the organist promised a sacred voluntary at midnight. 
We were four, the bell-ringer, the organist, the old pastor, and myself. The 
night was clear and cold ; the gravestones about the church never looked more 
appealing and protesting against the oblivion that covered the memories of the 
peaceful sleepers beneath them as the frozen soil covered their bones. 

It had been announced before that Christmas Eve would be celebrated. The 
pastor had spoken a few beautiful and liberating words, that quite broke the 
Puritan cement which had shut his people from celebrating any days but Sunday 
and Thanksgiving Day. 

When we met under the church porch at midnight, however, but few persons 
were there. We ascended to the organ-loft, and the organist, with feeling, im- 
provised his Jubilate; then the bell was chimed, and it had a melancholy effect 
in the solemn night. I looked down into the church: it was empty and shadowy. 
The high, ancient pulpit seemed more like a judge’s desk than like an altar from 
which to expound the beneficent words of the Gospel of Peace. Very little was 
said. The venerable pastor seemed plunged in a profound meditation. 
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As we went out, and the church door was closed with a loud clang, he re- 
marked that, within his recollection, two churches had been fired on Christmas 
Eve. The first time it had been all but fatal to the whole north quarter of the 
town; and although the fire had been attributed to a stroke of lightning—a wild 
storm was raging—he believed it was the work of a human agent. “And how 
strange,” he continued, “that a bad design could not be stayed, upon that sacred 
and auspicious eve, of all others!” As he said this, he turned mechanically and 
looked at his old church under the starlight. It had been the scene of his min- 
istry for the last thirty years. Venerable old man! it was his farewell glance. 

I had been home about an hour or more when I was aroused by the w/a, 
sweet, hurried, frightened cry of fire! just beyond my house. It came stronger 
and nearer, without any sound as of a man’s running step, and it died away in 
the street. 

It is to be remarked again that, whenever that cry broke upon the night-air, the 
one who uttered it always seemed beyond the call of those who had hurried into 
the street. I made such haste, however, that I distinctly saw a tall, running figure, 
far off, turn down a side street; its cry suddenly was hushed, and I heard no 
noise but the raising of windows, the slamming of doors ; and I saw the moving 
lights of alarmed households. But where was the fire this time—about three 
o’clock in the morning ? 

I had no need to ask. Half a mile down the street, the spire of the old 
town-church rose dark against the sky. A heavy smoke enveloped it, and as I 
drew near, low, rapid, dull flames were creeping and flickering along the rotten 
eves, and playing fitfully from them. It was the old pastor’s church! and before 
dawn the spire and bell fell with a heavy, crunching crash, as though great jaws 
of flame had suddenly closed upon both. 

The spire had made a great shining, wavering column of twisted flame against 
the winter sky. As it fell in ruin and smoke, its weight seemed to have fallen 
upon the awe-stricken crowd. The next day, again the barren speculations and 
fruitless inquiries as to the origin of the fire. Again the amazing apathy of the 
people seemed to preclude the hope of any solution of the distressing origin of 
the fire-scourge. 

I went at once to the aged pastor. He was an old man, but with unimpaired 
vigor of intellect and will, although frail and nervous in his organization. The 
moment I spoke of the fire he became very attentive, but said little. In the most 
direct language, I made known to him my conviction that I had fixed upon the 
guilty person, while I withheld the ame, and expressed my reasons for hesitat- 
ing to accuse a woman! 

The old pastor became blanched, and with some trepidation asked what I 
proposed to do. 

1 then unfolded to him my plan to unmask the unfortunate and deluded wom- 
an. I knew the pastor’s intense and magnetic powers of speech when deeply 
convinced of anything. The action of his mind was direct, fervid, logical—al- 
nost irresistible. I also knew that the subject I wished to place before him was 
a woman—that is, a being susceptible to impressions and incapable of resisting 
an intense, strong, imaginative mind, like that of the old pastor. I begged him 
to announce that he would discourse—in the lecture-hall standing near the smok- 
ing ruins of his church—upon the recent fire and the hidden criminal. That by 
assuming the presence of the guilty one in the midst of his people ; by directing 
all his intellectual forces to evoke confession and convict the criminal, he would 
not only make a profound impression, but probably compel a public confession. 
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Happily, the old man, with whom I had of late talked much about the imagi- 
native literature of the East and the scientific speculations of the Occidental 
mind, appreciated my plan, and appointed the following Sunday for his solemn 
charge. Later, he told me that I had simply confirmed his own suspicions, and 
urged his mind to act in the true direction. 

He announced his sermon in the town paper. The next Sunday morning an 
unusual and curious crowd filled the lecture-room, drawn by the subject and the 
animated talk about the last eccentricity of their beloved pastor. It was an im- 
pressive moment to me. I knew Miss Cudworth would be present. I had the 
premonition that she would in some way assist at the dénouement of my moral 
conviction. She came in with gliding, unnoticed step. The old man rose from 
his prayer, gave out his text, and commenced, as his custom was, to talk from 
the pulpit ; with an occasional impassioned expression, and which made all the 
magic of his eloquence. 

His text was a singular one—“ /¢ is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.” 

He gave an account of the distressing and unaccountable visitations of fire, 
to which the old town had been subjected during the last twenty-five years, 
and spoke of the loss of their own especial place of worship, in which he had 
preached the word of God for full thirty years. 

Nothing extraordinary in his narrative but the facts ; and he was listened to 
with deep attention. Miss Cudworth sat placid and attentive. No emotion ap- 
peared in her face; but her eyes seemed deeper in tint and had a dull, smoulder- 
ing look, like hidden fire. Her face was pale, and the long line of the mouth 
seemed firmer than usual. As yet no trace of connection between the preacher’s 
text and his subject. He had evidently been disposing of the business part of his 
discourse ; he had simply laid the basis of fact for his mind. He raised his grand 
old face from his manuscript, and glancing around, enunciated slowly and solemnly, 
“* Tt is not in man that walketh to direct his steps” My friends,” he continued, “I 
believe in the incarnation of evil, as I believe in the incarnation of good. I believe 
that some unhappy fellow-beings are evil possessed, and subject to fatal im- 
pulsions. They are truly damned ones, and they carry in their hearts the secret 
consciousness of their awful task. God, in his mysterious providence, permits 
these fatal and singular scourges of society. He allows the evil one to enter into 
us. Such a possessed creature we have among us—the criminal that in secret, 
while we trustingly sleep, scourges us with the terror of fire by night; appalling 
us, not only by the terror of flame and ruin, but the more awful terror that a fellow- 
being is so fatally and wickedly directed. I speak now to the hidden criminal, 
but not to upbraid, not to blast by the detestation and horror that we feel. I 
most profoundly pity our unhappy fellow-creature, and as our Master would say, 
I repeat: ‘Come forth, thou evil one, and trouble the spirit no more.’ ” 

Here I turned to look at Miss Cudworth; she was ghastly pale, and in a 
state of suppressed excitement. Her eyes seemed larger than usual; they 
glowed with a wild and flickering light. The old pastor again enunciated his 
text: “‘/¢t is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. But are we to be 
directed by God or by Satan? You who love the light, you who are humble and 
loving, you have a protection. But you who walk alone, and in darkness and 
in silence, and in secret things have your being, you are self-condemned. 
Wretched and cunning, you go by night, you lurk in the gloom, and like a ser- 
pent with a tongue of flame, do the work of the fiend that is within you. But 
come forth! confess yourself: be delivered from your fatal impulse. No longer 
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dwell with us, bearing your awful and burning secret; unmask your face of lies, 
and let us behold and save you.” 

The intense expectancy of the people, their labored and suppressed breathing, 
indicated that they were wrought up to a highly-excited state of feeling. Miss 
Cudworth, looking deadly sick, with clenched hands, fairly glared upon the speak- 
er. The whole moral atmosphere seemed like a storm-laden sky, where each 
moment makes you expect to hear the growling thunder overhead, and see the 
flash of the lightning. The old man’s voice, distinct and sonorous, broke out 
again: “Come forth, I charge you! God knows your awful secret ; you know it.” 

At this moment some one fainted, and a woman rose among the congregation ; 
but it was not Miss Cudworth. All unheeding the interruption, fixing his eyes 
upon the glare of her eyes, he went on: 

“In mercy to yourself, confess yourself. So long as you carry your terrible 
secret burning in your heart, urging you with all its perverse and fatal strength, 
you shall continue your work, to be blasted bya stranger’s hand. Be brave. 
Seek our help against your dreaded affliction: for, left to yourself, you shall go 
on, and on, in your fiendish way. You are possessed by a fire-iend/ and your 
secret is the shackle with which it holds you to its will. Go not through life un- 
absolved. Cease to afflict us. Behold your work in yonder smoking embers ! 
The ashes of God’s tabernacle are not yet cool. Confess! Repent!” 

I had been intent upon the vigor of the old man’s expression. My atten 
tion had been withdrawn from Miss Cudworth, but was immediately called back 
by hearing Aer voice break out with a wild, wavering, prolonged cry, strangely 
sweet, of “Fire / fire! fire!” 

She had risen up in disorder—excited, blanched ; her eyes were bloodshot, 


and fairly blazed forth in fury! The next instant she fell forward in a fit, strug- 
gling and convulsed. The horrified congregation rose in dismay. Many of us 
had recognized the voice, and at once crowded about Miss Cudworth. Her con- 
vulsions soon ceased, her eyes opened in soft lustre, her worn face smoothed 
itself, and with a soft voice she murmured, “ The /77ve-fend has gone! Forgive 


me. I have been more accursed than cursing ;” 


dead. 


saying which, she fell back 


EUGENE BENSON. 





IMPERIALISM IN AMERICA. 


DESIGN, in the following pages, to give some account of an extraordinary 

movement, set on foot of late by a few restless people, to establish Imperi- 
alism in the United States. My intention is to show that there really exists a 
secret organization for this purpose, which has enrolled a considerable body of 
members ; that the audacious print called “The Imperialist,” which appeared 
regularly every week during April, May, June, and July of the present year, was 
the accredited organ of this society; and that, though the paper has run its 
course, the society still continues. 

The disclosure of these facts, however, need make no reader nervous regard- 
ing the future of the Republic—though it may possibly excite his apprehension 
regarding the wits of the conspirators. Yet, speaking seriously, it is conceivable 
that a continuous centralization of new power in our General Government might 
one day come to something which, though not imperialism in system, would be 
imperialism in power. For example, a new civil war following hard on the last, 
or even a great foreign war, connected with reluctance or disaffection on the part 
of certain State authorities, might bring about an imperial concentration of au- 
thority at Washington. Even now, our national taxes, invented to defray the vast 
national debt—that new feature in the Republic ; our war-time habit of approving 
the despotic processes of military government and martial law, and of compla- 
cently seeing the habeas corpus suspended ; the new powers exercised by the 
Executive on the one hand, and Congress on the other; the imperial patronage 
attached to the Presidency; the familiar spectacle of States—so described, at 
least, in official documents—governed by national troops for years together—such 
experiences, I say, have accustomed us to a constant intervention of the Gen- 
eral Government in ways whereof the founders of the Republic never dreamed. 

On the other hand, the recent extraordinary tendency of business to throw 
great associated enterprises in railroads, insurance, land, and, in a word, all stock 
corporations, under the autocratic control of one audacious man, who, commanding 
an imperial treasury, laughs at interference. plots with judges, packs juries, buys 
legislatures, and defies alike statutes and society—these spectacles, familiar to 
our eyes, lead one to ponder if the public corporation, that is to say, the State, 
may not one day witness a kindred assumption of power by a bolder adventurer. 
What a “ Railway King” devises in stocks, may not a “ Political Ring” duplicate 
in States? It is one read to empire in either case—the trading of votes, the dis- 
tribution of public trusts and profits to unscrupulous henchmen, the corrupting 
of judges, the purchase of legislators, the defiance of public opinion ; then, if 
need be, breaking open safes to seize official papers, tampering with seals and 
symbols of authority, in order to get that Aossession which is “nine points of the 
law ;” and, if worst comes to worst, it is the arming of one’s adherents to hold a 
capital or a country as one forcibly holds a railroad. 

It is conceivable, also, that many people would be indifferent spectators or 
pliant tools in such a coup a état, as in the gigantic schemes of corporative impe- 
rialism which daily conquer an easy success. These persons are called, in the 
story I am now about to tell, “ Passive Imperialists”—a phrase whose irony is 
none the less fine for being quite unsuspected by its author. We havea Peter B. 
Sweeney in New York—not a king, but a Warwick, or king-maker—who creates 
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and destroys the makers, executors, and expounders of our laws. Some Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, or James Fisk, or Daniel Drew, or William B. Ogden, or Jay 
Gould of the future may hold in his imperial hand all the great trans-continental 
railways between the Atlantic and the Pacific, with three hundred millions in his 
imperial exchequer. And whenever we see a great railway moulding the politics 
of one State, a coal-mine those of a second, a cotton-mill of a third, and so on, we 
may reflect whether commercial imperialism does not control the “sinews” of 
a political imperialism, in substance if not in form. 

However, all that has just been said relates to what we may call—and even 
then only metaphorically—* imperialistic Jower;” and this is totally different 
from imperialism as a system. The confusion of these different points was one 
cause of the misinterpretation, by “The Imperialist,” of what it called public 
sentiment. A direct and open effort to establish imperialism in America would 
arouse a fatal storm of indignation. Even the oligarchy we have in single cities, 
like New York, could not be repeated in the general government of a country as 
vast as ours. I am not one of those who believe we are “shooting Niagara.” 
With all the dangers or sinister chances just spoken of, there are possible com- 
pensations ; and one of the surest safe-guards against imperialism in America is 
the strong common sense of the people, and the inveterate popular sentiment, 
which has never yet shown the least sign of being *‘ educated up” to dallying with 
royalty. Far more probable than the rise of political imperialism, is the fall of 
joint-stock or commercial imperialism; so that even this generation may one 
day remember the astounding system of corporative autocracy only as a past 
marvel of history. 

Thus much premising, I now proceed with the story of the T. C. I. O., relat- 
ing it substantially as communicated tome. The strange feature of this move- 
ment is that it invokes as favors, what I have just spoken of as perils ; and that 
whereas imperialism should be regarded as the dreaded possibility of selfish am- 
bition aided by ill-starred opportunity, this frenzied project welcomes it in the 
name of patriotism! 1 can assure the reader that the facts are all precisely as 
here recorded. The manuscript opens as follows : 


During the fierce canvass which preceded General Grant’s election to the 
Presidency, his opponents frequently charged, that he was aiming to make him- 
self permanent Dictator of America. He was described by them as an ambi- 
tious soldier, who by instinct and habit loved arbitrary power, and chose rather 
to imitate Caesar than Washington. President Johnson predicted that General 
Grant, if elected, would be the last President of a free republic; and General 
Blair, a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, warned his countrymen, with the ap- 
parent earnestness of conviction, that Grant sought the Presidency only as a 
stepping-stone to the imperial throne. Although the Republican journals scoffed 
at the idea that any one, and least of all General Grant, had the slightest desire 
to establish an Empire in the United States, persistent repetition of these 
charges was not without its effect. People grew familiar with the possibility of 
an Empire. They began to debate whether a band of determined conspirators 
might not overthrow republican government; and some thinking men even 
asked themselves, whether this murky smoke of rumor did not cover some 
sparks of fire. The chastity of the Republic, once regarded as unimpeachable, 
became in this way a subject of discussion, and the possibility of its yielding to 
the rough wooing of an imperial lover was mooted. More than this, it was 
found that the prospect of an Empire was not distasteful to every one. Prob- 
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ably most persons at this time numbered among their acquaintance some indi- 
viduals willing to welcome “the coming Empire.” That is to say, while scarcely 
any native-born American was open in the expression of imperialist views, many 
frankly avowed their indifference, on the ground that an Empire could hardly be 
worse than the Republic in its then condition. This indifference was doubtless 
more affected than real, and resulted probably from the fact that the people who 
manifested it, really believed that no harm would happen to the Republic. But 
the manifestation itself is enough for our present purpose. 

The election came, and General Grant was chosen President. With the en- 
suing lull in political excitement, the rumors of an imperialist plot died away, 
and when, on the Fourth of March, President Grant was inaugurated, nobody 
looked to see him assume the imperial purple. The rumor which had appar- 
ently passed out of the popular memory, appeared to have been originated solely 
by politicians and journalists for party purposes. 

Suddenly, on the third of April following, there appeared in New York a new 
weekly paper called ‘“‘The Imperialist,” which advocated the immediate es- 
tablishment, not only of a monarchy, but of Czsarism, personified in a military 
dictator, responsible only to public opinion: a paper which assumed that the 
revolution it aimed at was already begun, and which spoke no longer of the 
United States, but of Zhe Empire of the West. 

At once the old rumors of monarchical conspiracy revived, and assumed an 
undeniable importance. No one of my readers can have forgotten the excite- 
ment which this imperial bomb-shell created. The press of the United States 
and England saw in it the open defiance of a party strong enough to make pub- 
lic its aims and plans. “The Imperialist” made its regular weekly appearance 
for twenty successive weeks, when it suddenly ceased to appear. The secret of 
its origin, the cause of its cessation, and the name of its editors and writers, 
have never yet been revealed. It will be my purpose in this article to tell the 
true story of “The Imperialist,” and the political movement of which it was the 
organ. There are certain matters connected with the subject, which cannot yet 
be disclosed, but whatever statements this article contains are strictly true. 

The conductors of “ The Imperialist ” were not, as is sometimes alleged, mere 
adventurers, irresponsible, unprincipled “ Bohemians,” aiming only at news- 
paper sensation, and advocating ideas in which they did not believe. The 
founders, editors and writers of “The Imperialist” were in earnest, if ever men 
were. They were Americans by birth, and gentlemen of position and culture, 
who believe that Republicanism in America has proved a failure, and that the 
only salvation for the country lies in an immediate recourse to imperialism. 
Most Americans are accustomed to regard Republicanism as a species of relig- 
ion, and so to question’the honesty of any man who advocates a monarchy ; but 
the editors of the “Imperialist” were monarchists by conviction, and believed 
their motives to be patriotic and pure. 

“The Imperialist” claimed to be the organ of an extensive secret political 
party, known as the T. C. I. O.. This claim was generally regarded as a mere 
newspaper device, and the mystic initials furnished the staple of a good deal of 
joking. Nevertheless the T. C. I. O. was and ts a bona fide organization. The 
society of the “ Triumviri Civesque Imperii Occidentalis,” is to-day a wide-spread 
and numerous organization, and its civil and military colonies are as active as 
ever. With the rest of the imperialist party, the society silently bides it time ; 
and it is the belief of the men at its head, that it is has yet a great work to do in 
establishing imperial institutions in the United States. 
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The care and skill with which the T. C. I. O. is organized, render it more se- 
cure against espionage, or the unfaithfulness of its members, than any other secret 
society in existence. Itis governed by a Triumvirate, who are personally known 
only to the two Consuls, the officers next below the Triumviri in rank. Each 
of these consuls is known to a certain number of Proconsuls, who rank imme- 
diately below them, but to no other members of the society, with, of course, the 
exception of the Triumviri. The proconsuls appoint the commissioners, and 
the latter organize the civil and military colonies, which consist of the rank and 
file. No member of any colony knows the members of any other colony, and 
his only connection with the rest of the society is through the commissioner 
of his particular district. If a member of a colony, a commissioner, or even a 
proconsul, turn traitor, he can thus tell but little of the secrets of the order, 
and can implicate only a few of its members. No one knows the full extent of 
the society, except the Triumviri, who hold the threads that lead to every part 
of the labyrinth. While they remain faithful to their trust, the order is abso- 
lutely safe. This unique form of organization was admirably adapted for keep- 
ing the society shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 

It is now easy to see how it came to pass that the T. C. I. O. was never 
heard of until its existence was revealed in,“‘The Imperialist.” As I shall 
presently show, the society afterward regretted the publicity which was thus giv- 
en to it, and has since retreated into the darkness from which it briefly emerged. 
It did, however, sanction, and ultimately contro! “ The Imperialist,” and the claim 
made by that journal, that it represented an actual secret organization, was per- 
fectly true. 

“ The Imperialist ” was, then, no mere experiment on public credulity, conduct- 
ed by irresponsible men, representing no constituency, but a genuine effort in be- 
half of monarchy, which had the support of an extensive and admirably-organized 
society. It is probable that the public never fully believed in the existence of 
the T.C. I. O., especially as its official gazette at length ceased to appear in 
“The Imperialist ;” but of the earnestness and sincerity with which the paper was 
conducted, there was intrinsic evidence in its own columns. As to the T. C. I. 
O., it is, necessarily, difficult for me to give any proof of its existence beyond my 
own assertion. I, however, subjoin copies of the charter issued by the Trium- 
virate to the subordinate colonies, the warrant of an organizing commissioner, 
and his instructions ; interesting and curious documents. The original charter 
and commissions have been seen and examined by the editor of this magazine. 


COPY OF CHARTER. 


Si vis pacem, para bellum. In morte vita est. 
are hereby constituted a Civil Colony of the Empire oF THE West, with full power 
to add to their number such good and true men as will, in due form and manner, devote themselves to the 
cause of Good Government in America. 
(Signed) 


Dated 
COPY OF WARRANT. 


Heapoquarters T. C. I. O., , 8—, 
Know all ye to whom this warrant shall be shown, that by reason of special confidence imposed in the 
integrity, good judgment, and efficiency of ————-——-, he has been and is hereby duly appointed a Com- 
missioner'of the T. C. I. O., with power and authority to organize a Civil Colony in , and to select the 
original membership for the organization thereof, and to receive and record their several obligations, showing 


these presents to them only as his warrant therefor. 


COPY OF INSTRUCTIONS. 
Heapovarters T. C. I. O. 
Commissioner C. C., T. C. I. O., No. 
These additional instructions are furnished for your guidance, and you will govern your action accordingly: 
Since mere numbers do not insure strength, you will have a care for the honorable character and personal 
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integrity of those whom you honor by admission to your colony; but of upright and earnest men, of pure 
blood, the more the better. 

Exercise caution in the exhibition of your commission: in most cases it should not be shown until after 
the administration of the obligation already forwarded. 

Beware of newspaper controversy or unnecessary publicity, and let the secrecy of all meetings be carefully 
guarded. 

No one colonyanay include over one hundred members, and each well-defined locality should have its 
own colony. When citizens of any other district sufficiently remote from your own are admitted, ascertain 
and report upon their capacity to organize new colonies. 

Do not entangle the affairs of the T. C. I. O. with those of existing political parties, nor with merely 
local issues. Our aim (and yours) is the erection of an Empire, and should in no case be degraded. 

The Civil Colony is to be regarded as the preparatory school to the higher orders of the Empire. Men 
who here acquit themselves worthily are to attain not only greater knowledge, but with it greater power. 

Vital elements of our success are Secrecy, Energy, and Patience. We may have several years of hard 
work before us, and we must show not only courage and ability, but endurance, for the end is worthy. 

Secrecy—because thereby we shall not only be-able to meet the several caucus organizations on their own 
ground, and baffle their profoundest machinations, but we shall one day present the Empire to the world full 
grown and thoroughly organized. 

Energy—because we know not how speedily the swift current of events may bring us to the realization of 
our hopes. 

Endurance—because the blind prejudices of the ignorant and unthinking will forbid them to recognize us 
as benefactors, and render a certain amount of persecution inevitable. 

We trust much to your own good judgment, aided by the counsels of your associates; and only matters 
of importance should be referred to these Headquarters. 


[The charter is handsomely lithographed. In the upper centre is a huge im- 
perial crown, surmounted by a Greek cross, resting on sword and sceptre crossed. 
In the left corner is a figure, star-crowned, holding the fasces, and supposed to 
represent “Justice and Power.” In the right-hand corner is a representation of 
the fasces, inscribed “ Peace—Order.” A big seal of gilt paper, with a crown in 
the centre, and around it the motto, 7riumviri Civesgue [mperit Occidentalis, 
gives authorization to the document. The warrant is in simple scrip, but with a 


similar seal. Both are printed on bank-note paper. The instructions are in 
the form of an ordinary circular—EbITOR OF THE GALAXY, ] 


The origin of “ The Imperialist” was due to more than one cause. It would 
probably never have seen the light had tke only object of its founders been the 
dissemination of monarch.cal principles. The newspapers of the present day 
are rarely published from purely philanthropic motives, but generally in order 
that some one may make money. 

Probably there never yet lived a journalist who did not cherish the dream of 
some day becéming the proprietor, or at least the manager, of a well-established 
and successful paper. During the fall of 1868, a New York journalist, an ear- 
nest Imperialist, was pondering the question how he could realize this dream. 
Discussing at leisure moments the problem—“ how to start a newspaper and 
make it a success,” he fell finally into the following train of reasoning : 

A newspaper, like any other commodity, can be pushed into circulation by 
persistent advertising. Its real value to its readers is a matter of minor impor- 
tance. If it be constantly advertised, the public will buy it. The journalist of 
whom I speak was perfectly aware of this fact, and as he possessed no availa- 
able capital to spend for advertising purposes, his “ problem ” now became reduced 
and simplified to this form: ‘ How to secure advertising gratuitously.” Now, 
he reasoned, a paper which should advocate a political course which neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic party would dare to indorse, if conducted with 
sufficient audacity and force, would secure, in their joint abuse, unlimited gratu- 
itous advertising. The obnoxious scheme would be fathered by one party upon 
the other, and neither could afford to let it pass unnoticed. 
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Bear in mind that an alleged conspiracy in favor of an Empire was at this 
time a topic of common discussion, and also that the journalist in question was 
an ardent believer in Casarism, and you will at once perceive how he came to 
think of founding a journal to advocate Imperialism. Evidently such a paper 
would be seized upon by the Democratic press, as proof of the conspir- 
acy so frequently imputed to the Republican leaders, while the latter could 
not afford to preserve a silence which might be misinterpreted. The assertions 
of the one party, and the denial of the other, together with astonishment 
created by such a phenomenon as an American journal advocating military des- 
potism, would secure an amount of gratuitous editorial advertising which a hun- 
dred thousand dollars could not buy. 

Further than the mere perception of the fact that a paper such as he con- 
templated would succeed, the journalist in question would probably of himself 
never have proceeded. One day, however, in the confidence of social inter- 
course, he unfolded his theory to a brother journalist, a young man full of bold- 
ness, energy, and enterprise, and also an uncompromising Imperialist. This 
latter gentleman enthusiastically adopted the idea, and agreed to find the three 
or four hundred dollars necessary to print the circulars and to issue the first 
number of the contemplated journal. It is to him that the “ Imperialist” chief- 
ly owes its existence. He put into practice the theory which his friend would 
probably never have attempted to carry out. 

It was decided not to issue the paper until after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Grant, his election being, of course, a foregone conclusion. Had “ The Im- 
perialist” been issued during the Presidential campaign, it could have accom- 
plished no good to the cause which it advocated, and would only have embit- 
tered the canvass. We must certainly give these gentlemen the credit of refus- 
ing to increase the bitterness of a contest already sufficiently venomous. They 
were perfectly aware that it was the best possible time to issue their journal, so 
far as its financial success was concerned. They preferred, however, to wait 
until the passions of parties had in a measure cooled down, and the question 
of an American empire could be calmly argued. 

Meanwhile inquiries were cautiously made for the money necessary to issue 
the first number. There was no difficulty in securing it. More than one prom- 
inent politician offered to advance the necessary amount, but it was desirable 
that the capitalist should be trustworthy, and a contributor to the columns as 
well as the treasury of the paper. Such a person was soon found, and, with his 
two associates, became joint proprietor and editor of “ The Imperialist.” 

The title of the paper and its peculiar heading were proposed by the journal- 
ist who first originated the plan of the journal, and were adopted by his associates 
without alteration. Underneath the name, “ The Imperialist,” were the mottoes, 
“The Empire is Peace,” and “Let us have Peace.” A handsome wood-cut of 
an imperial crown was sufficiently prominent to attract the attention of every fre- 
quenter of any news-stand where the paper was kept. There was no intention 
of directly advocating General Grant as the occupant of that imperial throne 
which the sanguine projectors of the paper saw looming up in the future. They 
seem, however, to have had a half-defined hope that Grant might really be what 
his opponents represented him. 

The final meeting which was held, in order to settle the policy of the paper, 
two or three days before its first appearance, was not without a certain tinge of 
romance, such as attaches to legends of the secret conclaves of the Vehm- 
gerichte. There were present four men—the three proprietors of the paper, 


42 
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and a member of the T. C. I. O., high in authority; for the society had now 
learned of the contemplated establishment of the “ Imperialist,” and was pre- 
pared either to support or oppose it, according to the policy which its conductors 
should pursue. Of those present, one had been, in former years, an enthusiastic 
Red Republican, and one of the very few Americans ever proposed for member- 
ship in the renowned Italian society, the Carbonari. Another had been an active 
member of the Union League of America, but had long since severed his connec- 
tion with it. The room was a small hall-bedroom in a New York boarding- 
house “and from the close neighborhood of possible listeners,” says my inform- 
ant, “conversation was necessarily carried on ina whisper. As the meeting 
opened, the toast, ‘Death to the Republic: Life to the Empire,’ was drunk in 
solemn silence ; and the four conspirators felt that they had embarked in an en- 
terprise the end of which no man could definitely foresee. History is not with- 
out examples of a movement starting from even so insignificant a source as the 
conspiracy of a few ardent enthusiasts, growing and spreading until a govern- 
ment or dynasty has been swept away by the swelling flood.” 

The policy of the paper was fully discussed and decided upon at this meet- 
ing. It was settled that the bondholders should be appealed to on the ground 
that in the establishment of an Empire lay their only prospect of securing pay- 
ment, except, at the best, in a depreciated currency. The workingmen were to 
be assured that a paternal government would look after their interests as a class, 
The South was regarded as ready to receive the new doctrine of Imperialism, 
and the support of the T. C. I. O. could be counted upon as a certainty. The 
paper was to treat the Southern rebellion as a dead issue, and to avoid in any 
way identifying itself with the lost cause. 

The circular was prepared and arrangements were made for issuing it. Un- 
fortunately these arrangements miscarried, and few copies of the circular ever 
reached the hands to which they were directed. I therefore give a copy of this 
somewhat audacious document: 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


The public and the trade are hereby informed that arrangements for the publication of ‘‘ The Imperialist’ 
are now fully completed, and the first number of this long-expected journal will be issued on Saturday, 
April 3d. 

For the first time in the history of the United States, an American journal dares to proclaim as false, and 
pernicious in their influence, the Democratic dogmas of “‘ Popular Sovereignty” and ‘‘ Equality ;”’ and to 
demand that, on the ruins of this unfortunate Republic, shajl be reared the firm and substantial structure of an 
Empire. . 

The creed of “The Imperialist” is revolutionary: its mission to prepare the mind of the American peo- 
ple for the revolution that has already begun throughout the country. 

The conductors of this journal believe Democracy to be a failure. Though theoretically plausible, in its 
practical workings it has been found totally inadequate to the wants of the American people. 

We Believe that the national faith, if left in the keeping of the populace, will be sullied by the sure repu- 
diation of the National Debt, and that an Imperial Government can alone protect the rights of national 
creditors. 

We believe that an Imperial government, in its paternal relation to the people, will care equally for all 
citizens, and while guaranteeing security to the rights of capital, will jealously protect the interests of the in- 
dustrial classes. 

We believe that the Republie means lawlessness, corruption, insecurity to person and property, rob- 
bery of the public creditors, and civil war; that the Empire means law, order, security, public faith an 
peace 

This creed “‘ The Imperialist” will advocate earnestly, fearlessly and without compromise, and many will 
find in it the open expression of convictions and opinions long he'd and cherished in secret. Its columns 
will be free from the low vulgarisms which have heretofore disgraced American journalism, and in the dis- 
cussion of political and social questions, wil] unite the high tone and thorough culture of the English weekly 
press, with the more popular features of the best current literature of the day. 
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“ The Imperialist” will be published weekly, on Saturday. It will be promptly forwarded to other cities, 
and sold by newsdealers throughout the country. 
All orders and business communications may be addressed to the 
IMPERIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 37 Mercer STREET, 
March 23d, 1869. New York City. 


The policy of extreme audacity was fully decided upon. To attract attention 
it was resolved to make the tone of the paper as bitter as possible. The sim- 
plest and most undraped military despotism was to be advocated, and the most 
unmixed contempt was to be poured upon “the people” and popular govern- 
ment. This policy was adopted primarily to attract attention, and secondarily to 
advance the real policy it was designed to aid. “The Imperialist” was to aim 
beyond its mark, to make certain that its arrows did not fall short. 

“ The night was far advanced,” continues the manuscript, “and a fierce tempest 

of rain and lightning was raging when the meeting broke up, and the whispered 
debate was ended. ‘We have struck the first blow against mob-government,’ 
aid one of the conspirators at parting, ‘and we must now follow it up boldly 
and hang together like men.’ ‘We may hang, either separately or together.’ 
replied another, sententiously. The joke was rather too serious a one for 
laughter.” 

For, obvious reasons, neither of the three persons most concerned, desired to 
admit his connection with the affair. The printers and the news-companies 
were therefore communicated with through an agent. The first number met 
with a variety of unpleasant accidents. The news-companies retracted their 
agreement to circulate it, fearing that it would render them subject toa prosecu- 
tion for treason. The paper on which it was printed was wretched in quality. 
The type was not that which had been ordered, and the “make-up” was very 
bad. The result was that the first number was hardly put upon the market at 
all, and was, in fact, a dead failure. 

It was, however, determined to make a second effort. The news-companies 
concluded to distribute it as they did other weekly papers. The mechanical de- 
fects were remedied, and the second number was as complete a success as the 
first had been a failure. The press discovered its existence, and received it with 
pretty general indignation. The Republican papers generally asserted that it 
was the work of a knot of Southern ex-Rebels. The Democratic journals 
charged it upon Grant and the Republicans. The mob was exhorted, in some 
cases, to sack the office of “ The Imperialist,” and to hang its editors to the near- 
est lamp-posts. Meanwhile orders poured in from all parts of the country, and 
the supply fell short of the demand. 

Only in the South did any portion of the press welcome the new-comer. Sev- 
eral Southern papers embraced the new political doctrine, and advocated it with 
the zeal of new converts to a new faith. The T. C. I. O. soon gave it official 
sanction, and aided largely in its circulation. Before many months had passed, 
the conductors found that they had a large circle of readers, and at one time it 
seemed to them that they had raised a storm they were powerless to control. 

Scores of letters, expressing the warmest sympathy with “The Imperialist ’ 
and its cause, were daily received at the office, and a selection from them was 
each week published in the paper. New facts, “showing the extent to which 
monarchical views had spread throughout the country,” continually appeared. It 
was discovered that a “ Pro-Monarchy Association ” had existed—principally in 
the Southern and Western States—in 1856. “ Men employed in Government 
Offices, from postmasters to persons high in Federal bureaus at Washington, 
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wrote giving in their adhesion to the Empire of the Future ”—evidently inspired 
by a desire to retain office under the new régime. Prominent public men, we are 
assured, expressed their belief that an empire would be established in America, 
“in five years,” as one eminent Massachusetts soldier and statesman asserted ; 
“in four years,” as another more notorious political general did not hesitate to 
say. “The Imperialist” floated triumphantly with the tide. At one time it 
printed an edition of ten thousand copies. It soon paid off its debts, and, with 
a constantly increasing circulation, began to yield returns to its proprietors. It 
reached its twentieth number, and then vanished as suddenly as it had appeared: 

The discontinuance of the paper was due to several causes. After the issue 
of the eighth number there was a change in its editorial staff, and the paper 
passed entirely under the control of the T. C.I.O. Soon after, that society was 
reorganized, and in the judgment of those at its head, it was thought best to 
suppress all allusion to it in the columns of “The Imperialist.” At the same 
time, differences of opinion as to the proper policy to be pursued by the paper 
arose between its chief editor and the T. C. I. O., and the society finally peremp- 
torily ordered its immediate discontinuance. 

At various times, offers of money were made to the conductors of the paper; 
but these offers were rarely accepted. The existence of “The Imperialist” was 
thought to be a thorn in the side of the Republicans, and the Democratic politi- 
cians were, therefore, anxious to keep it alive. As they knew nothing of the real 
condition of the paper, except that it was a new venture, they not irrationally 
supposed that it needed money, and made frequent and. generous offers of pecu- 
niary assistance. “To a certain extent these offers were accepted, as a grim 
joke, to be, at the proper moment, turned to account in showing the people how 
extremely honest the politicians were in their advocacy of democratic institutions.” 
More than one Democratic State committee paid money into the treasury of “ The 
Imperialist,” and more than one prominent politician of the same party made 
free gifts to a paper which needed no such assistance ; while, upon the rumor 
that the paper was about to be stopped, the “Tammany Ring” offered to pay a 
weekly subsidy of $100 to insure its continuance. The latter offer was not ac- 
cepted, since it had then been determined to suspend publication. 

“ These offers of money,” we are told, “ were accepted as free gifts, ‘The Im- 
perialist’ never undertaking for a moment to change its course. They were made 
exclusively by members of the Democratic party.” From first to last no Repub- 
lican organization and no Republican politician was ever directly or indirectly 
concerned in the establishment or conduct of “The Imperialist.” The charges 
sometimes made that President Grant, Secretary Borie, Senator Sprague, or the 
Grand Army of the Republic had some connection with “ The Imperialist” weie 
wholly fictitious. They were never made by the paper itself, but were sheer in- 
ventions on the part of Democratic journals. In one instance the accredited 
owner of a leading Democratic newspaper, which charged Mr. Borie with hav- 
ing advanced funds to support “ The Imperialist,” had himself given money for 
that very purpose. The “Imperialist” denied none of these reports, as was part 
of its settled policy; but it never originated or authorized them. 

“ The Imperialist” has now vanished, and I do not know whether any one 
contemplates its revival. It has, however, disclosed the existence of a secret 
Imperialist organization. The T. C. I. O., if we may believe the professions of 
its leaders, does not contemplate an armed rebellion, but proposes to transform 
the Republic into an Empire by a peaceful revolution. How it proposes to ac- 
complish this extraordinary result it does not deign to disclose ; but it will prove 
a somewhat difficult task. We are informed, however, that “it was, at one time, 
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a matter of discussion whether an Imperialist ticket should not be placed in the 
field at a recent election in Washington City.” Of the actual strength of the 
organization it is difficult to speak. 


Such is the story of “ The Imperialist” and the T. C. I. O.—a story committed 
to me under circumstances that accredit the correctness of its facts, and the sin- 
cerity of its opinions. 

The society, like the paper, seems to have been the work of a trio of un- 
known adventurers : the origin of the one certainly, and of the other probably, was 
nothing more than the empty trick of a Presidential canvass—the charge of “im- 
perialistic aims ” brought by one party against its opponent. This fabrication, 
designed to act as a bugbear or chimera by its crafty inventors, seems to have 
been welcomed as a fact by the enthusiasts of the T. C.I1.O. That they met 
some success in preaching their new evangel of Imperialism is not surprising ; for, 
there is no doctrine in politics, religion, or social science, so preposterous that it 
will not be accepted by a considerable body of adherents, some of whom, on oc- 
casion, will fight, and if need be, die for it. Besides, this T. C. I. O. shrewdly 
invoked the potent element of secrecy; and in all secret organizations for great 
ends there is irresistible charm, especially for small minds, unable to forecast 
possible results of open action, and who would possibly stand aghast and lose 
their wits, if the picture of their finished purposes were, by some soothsayer’s 
arts, suddenly unrolled before their eyes. 

But the folly or frenzy of a cloaked political scheme is no guarantee of its 
failure ; of which truth, the career of Know-Nothingism is a striking illustration. 
Surely, never was a political movement more baseless in origin, fatuous in con- 
duct, or astounding in ephemeral success. It came—and went—like the cloud- 
speck in the horizon which in an hour dominates the heavens, and bursts in fury 
from the zenith: in a twelvemonth from its first ridiculed appearance, Know- 
Nothingism swept and swamped every State in the Union. It contained an idea; 
but had that idea been its chief power, it would never, after such success, have 
vanished so quickly and utterly off the stage. Secrecy, grades, grips, oaths, 
initials, and shibboleths have a wondrous power in proselytizing, it being a human 
failing to take omne ignotum pro magnifico. A new political organization, armed 
with such trickery, and making war impartially on all old parties, is pretty sure 
of a following, more especially if it adopts the precaution not to compel its ad- 
herents to renounce their old party ties and fealties. As to rites and cere- 
monies, whatever the ritual of the T. C. I. O., it could not be absurder than that 
of the K. N. and other famous leagues. I confess that the Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street came to my mind, on first reading the boarding-house conspiracy 
scene just narrated. But, after all, is it a whit more melodramatic than the 
theatric début of Napoleon III. at Strasbourg, or could any of its actors furnish 
forth a more piteous description than Kinglake’s, of that distressed “ weaver” 
of former days who now sits triumphant on the throne of France, while on his 
knees are the destinies of Europe? 

I do not mean, however, to compare any possibility of the T. C. I. O. with 
the actuality of the K. N., but only to show how a measure of success will at- 
tend any well-organized scheme of secret political action. “ Imperialism,” in 
my opinion, stands small chance of a prosperous career in the United States, 
and, least of all, by reason of such extraordinary fostering and culture as the T. 
C. I. O. proposes. That in some crisis, some bold and mighty leader of a party, 
could, under the pressure of a public exigency, or as a choice of evils, make him- 
self, for a time, Dictator of the Republic, like Lopez in Paraguay, is conceiv- 
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able ; that he might be invested with dictatorial powers by the representatives of 
the people, like Juarez of Mexico, is conceivable ; but that the machinations of 
a secret society like the T. C. I. O. would teach the American people to love 
despotism for itself, and to enthrone Imperialism, not from necessity but because 
of its sweet promises and alluring virtues—this I maintain to be incredible. 
Sick as is the State, corrupt as is the body politic, such a remedy is worse than 
the disease. People can more easily be convinced of the ills they have, than led 
to others that they know not of. 

On the other hand, it is clearly possible that Imperialism—not as presented 
in this T. C. I. O., but under some more imposing form—will one day struggle 
hard for ascendency in the Republic. The balance of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces gives our American political system all its stability ; and only the failure 
of that equipoise is likely to ruin it. If the late tremendous struggle of the cen- 
trifugal forces to destroy the equilibrium, and effect secession, should ever be 
followed by a struggle of the.centripetal forces for the mastery in their turn, in a 
lurch toward Imperialism, it would be simply because the one violent movement 
is the natural reaction from the other. Haply, we can never attain the golden 
mean, for all time, till some bitter experience shall prove the folly of one extreme 
to be matched only by the demonstrated folly of the other. 

Imperialism, besides, will ever, probably, be a pleasant dream for many whose 
kindly fancy can connect it with their own aspirations and ambitions. The glit- 
ter and glamour—the pride, pomp, and circumstance of royalty, naturally fas- 
cinate persons who expect, somehow, to partake more or less of them. The em- 
pire they count on is of the Utopian type, saving all the good and sinking all the 
bad in republics—a government wholly “ paternal,” and a society where caste is 
notacurse. Or, if there de disadvantages, these at least will fall upon the foes 


not the friends of Imperialism ; the latter will have tufts and titles, castles and 
coronets ; and plain people, whose horoscope of glory is now shut, in common 
with all humanity, inside the narrow circuit of deacon or colonel, may then come 
to be dukes and counts. It is fine to enjoy that career open to all which the 
Republic furnishes ; but how much sweeter for the favored is an Empire’s career 


open to a few! 

As to the “treason” involved in the imperialistic scheme, of course a little 
smell of that attracts ; for in any country which has the mis‘ortune to seek and 
yet fail to “make treason odious,” demi-plots and demi-semi plots of treason 
come in natural course. But I own, for one, to feeling but a mild excitement 
over such plots as that of “The Imperialist.” Its three founders might have 
safely met in Central Park, and there shouted what they so softly whispered in 
the boarding-house bed-room, with many a furtive glance toward the key-hole, 
through which, probably, the housemaid was at that moment peeping. 

Freedom of speech and of organized action in our country, and the general 
tolerance of political vagaries, are, after all, among the safe-guards of republican 
institutions. In these last, our faith is so great that we have little of that 
dread of popular dissatisfaction and revolt, which monarchical systems always ex- 
perience. Even when a power as summary, as concentrated, and as enormous 
as that of imperialism, has been, in times of exigency, exercised in this country, 
it has never been accompanied by any movement toward Imperialism as a politi- 
cal system. That must, therefore, be an unprecedented crisis, in which Caleb 
Cushing’s “man on horseback” could seize, with autocratic hand, the destinies 
of the Republic, giving it an Imperator ; and perils so great have been bravely 
passed, that their history is the best omen of the people’s cause. 


L. 





HOW THE BLOOD CIRCULATES. 


F all the actions going on in the busy fabric of the human body, there are 
() two that are more directly essential to life, and therefore deserve the 
name, par excellence, of vital actions. These are the movement of respiration, 
and that of the circulation. Of these movements, that of respiration is external 
and readily perceived by the eye; that of the circulation is internal, and required 
centuries of observation and study before it could be fairly understood. Even 
now, there are few departments of physiology that are cultivated with greater 
industry, or that yield more abundant returns in new discoveries. 

Thanks to William Harvey, we all know that the blood circulates. But how 
is it that the circulating fluid moves through its secret channels and returns 
again to its starting-point, to perform with unending repetition its ceaseless jour- 
ney through the animal frame? What forces drive it onward in its course, and 
what are the variations that it presents in different parts ? 

First of all, the central point or headquarters of the circulatory system is the 
heart. A hollow, muscular organ, with layers of contractile fibres winding round 
it in various directions, it receives the blood from the veins and delivers it into 
the arteries. Some of the muscular fibres of the heart are spiral in their course, 
but the greater part of them are wrapped round its cavities in a nearly circular 
direction ; and when they contract, the muscular walls of the organ shut down 
upon the blood with a vigorous and determined gripe, like the fingers of a closed 
hand. So the blood is driven out from the cavities of the heart and carried for- 
ward into the arteries that stand open to receive it. 

Here, then, is the central moving power of the circulation. The heart is a 
force-pump, and by the physical impulse of its contractions distributes the blood 
to the farthest corners of the vascular system. 

This fact, so well known at the present day that it seems almost self-evident, 
was for a long time misunderstood, and the heart was supposed by all the older 
anatomists, previous to the seventeenth century, to be a sort of chamber for the 
elaboration of the blood and the preparation of some of its more aerial and stim- 
ulating ingredients. It was Harvey who first showed that it was really an organ 
of impulsion, and that the blood moved forward under the influence of its phys- 
ical compression. But it is very rarely, perhaps never, that discoveries are made 
complete at one time, or by the same person. Besides the force derived from 
the action of the heart, the blood is subjected to other influences which in various 
parts of the circulation modify its movements. So there was still a doubt, even 
after the time of Harvey, whether the heart’s action alone was sufficient to propel 
the blood through its course, and whether some other cause, of a less physical na- 
ture, was not essential to act the part of an assistant. 

This question could only be settled by an exact measure of the two forces ; 
on the one hand, that exercised by the heart, and on the other, that required for 
the circulation of the blood. 

Now, the force of the heart has never been ascertained in a direct manner. 
Attempts were made many years ago to accomplish this, but they resulted only in 
very discordant and uncertain estimates. It may be done, however, by gauging the 
pressure of the blood in the arterial system. If an artery be cut open the blood 
is drawn out from it in a powerful stream, and the force of this stream is in pro- 
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portion to that of the propulsion exercised by the heart. If, instead of making a 
simple incision in the artery, an upright glass tube, open at both ends, be fitted 
to it, it has been found that a column of blood rises in the tube toa certain height, 
and is maintained at this level by the pressure exerted upon it from below. 
This makes a sort of barometer of the heart’s force. Just as the pressure of the 
atmosphere is measured by finding that it will support a column of water thirty- 
three feet in height or a column of mercury thirty inches in height, so it has been 
found that the pressure to which the blood is subjected when forced into the ar- 
teries by the heart’s action is sufficient to raise a column of blood to the height 
of six feet, or a column of mercury to that of six inches, It is, therefore, one- 
fifth part as great as the pressure of the atmosphere, and the heart acts upon the 
blood contained in its cavity with a force equal to the pressure of nearly three 
pounds to the square inch. 

Some years ago, Dr. Sharpey, an English anatomist, undertook to ascertain 
whether this amount of pressure was sufficient to carry the blood through the 
entire round of the circulation. This was done by using an injecting apparatus 
for the blood-vessels, with a mercurial gauge attached to its cavity by a side open- 
ing ; so that, when in operation, the height of the mercurial column in the gauge 
would indicate the exact amount of pressure exerted by the instrument. The 
nozzle ef the injection pipe was then inserted into one of the arteries of the dead 
body, and the blood forced into the arterial system so as to pass through the 
vascular network and return again by the veins. The result was that a pressure 
rather less than that actually exerted by the heart, viz., six inches of mercury, 
was usually sufficient to accomplish the transit of the vascular system. 

But this pressure is not quite uniform. It varies from one instant to an- 
other, within certain limits, on account of various causes. 

First of all, the heart itself, as we shall see further on, has an intermittent ac- 
tion, alternating constantly from contraction to relaxation, and from relaxation 
to contraction. Now at each contraction the pressure on the blood is increased, 
and at each relaxation it is diminished. Usually when the heart contracts, the 
pressure is increased by nearly half an inch of the mercurial column; when it 
relaxes, the pressure is diminished to the same extent. At the time of the heart’s 
relaxation the blood, of course, would be entirely relieved of pressure, were it not 
contained in the cavity of the blood-vessels and subjected to the elastic compres- 
sion of the arterial walls. But as these vessels have been previously distended 
by the heart’s action, and can only exert their elastic reaction in consequence of 
this previous distention, the force which they exert really represents that which 
was primarily exercised by the heart itself. The arteries, in fact, return to the 
blood, in the intervals of the heart’s action, a portion of the compressing force, 
which they had previously borrowed from its active and more powerful impulse. 

Besides this the pressure on the blood varies with the state of the respiration. 
If the breathing be suspended the pressure rises to seven or even eight inches 
of mercury, indicating an increased obstruction to the passage of the blood. 
This is because the blood, no longer renewed and modified by the influence of the 
air, finds a difficulty in passing through the minute bloodvessels of the organs ; 
and this difficulty produces an unnatural resistauce which is at once indicated 
and measured by the level of the mercurial column. Even the ordinary and nat- 
ural movements of respiration produce a regular oscillation which is usually about 
one half as extensive as that caused by the action of the heart, equalling about a 
quarter of an inch of mercury. At every inspiration the pressure on the blood 
diminishes to this extent, and at the time of expiration increases again to its for- 
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mer standard. As the movements of the heart are repeated about four times as 
rapidly as those of respiration, the two sets of movements, going on together at 
different rates of velocity, produce two corresponding oscillations in the amount 
of pressure exerted upon the blood ; so that this varies, as we have seen, from one 
instant to another, in a somewhat complicated manner. But the average pres- 
sure, nevertheless, due primarily to the force of the heart’s action, remains con- 
stantly equal to about six inches of a mercurial column. 

Like other force-pumps, the heart is furnished with valves. No doubt the 
ingenious inventor who first constructed a valve for use in machinery, supposed 
that he had hit upon quite a new mechanical idea ; and would have been much 
surprised to be told that he had carried his invention about with him in his own 
heart, without knowing it, ever since he had been born. And yet this is true. 
Without valves, the heart would merely fill and empty itself, and the blood would 
oscillate backward and forward without making any continuous progress. To be 
carried onward in a definite course, from the veins to the arteries, and round 
again from the arteries to the veins, its current must be guided by the valves, and 
compelled to move always in the same direction. 

Now, a valve is simply a kind of gateway, that opens freely in one direction, 
but shuts closely in the other. In our pumps and steam-engines they are made 
of wood or metal, and move upon hinges, or oscillate to and fro upon firm sup- 
porting rings or shelvings. In the heart they are flexible curtains, of a thin but 
strong fibrous membrane, attached by one edge to a firm ring-like band on the 
inner surface of the heart, while the other edge hangs freely into the cavity of the 
organ. Accordingly, they open readily from behind, forward, and so allow the 
blood to pass into the main cavities of the heart without obstruction. But when 
the muscular walls of the heart contract upon the blood, these valves shut back- 
ward. Their free edges come in contact with each other, like so many folding- 
doors. They are held firmly in their position by a number of strong but slen- 
der tendinous cords, and so shut up completely the passage by which the blood 
had entered. 

The blood is caught, therefore, so to speak, in a trap. Grasped by the sud- 
den closure of the muscular walls of the heart, it seeks to escape from this intol- 
erable compression by any passage and in any direction. But it finds only one 
way open to it. In front, the arteries invite it to go on; behind, the valves shut 
inexorably against its retreat. There is no choice; and so, with every succes- 
sive contraction of the heart, a new charge of blood glides through the portals of 
the arterial system, to be followed the next instant by an equal quantity from the 
veins behind. Thus the current of the circulation flows on in a determined 
course, moving always forward, never backward. 

But this movement is an interrupted and nota continuous one. To usea 
medical term it is é#termittent. That is, the current is driven rapidly onward 
at each contraction of the heart, and then ceases for an instant at the time of its 
relaxation. Simultaneously with this the valves play backward and forward, al- 
ternately opening and shutting with the intermittent movement of the blood. 

So the heart is a machine. It is an organ constructed of muscular chambers 
and communicating passages, and supplied with mechanical contrivances, adapt- 
ed to guide the stream of blood passing through it, and to prevent a reflux in the 
backward direction. Does not this take away wonderfully from the character of 
fanciful mystery with which poets and sentimentalists have invested it? The 
heart that we have always heard of as the centre of the affections, the home of 
sensibility, the dwelling-place of courage, of faith, of hope, and all the rest of the 
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virtues, is after all nothing but an organ to serve for the impulsion of the blood ; 
a mere force-pump, a machine. Does not this bring down our ideas, and show 
that no poetical mystery can escape the searching investigation of the anatomist ? 
Not at all. 

For this machine that we carry about with us in our breasts is a/ive. There, 
at its post, at the central point of the circulation, with the soft lobes of the lungs 
folded round it like a curtain, it contracts and relaxes and relaxes and contracts, 
with a steady and unremitting industry that by itself is something worthy of our 
admiration. No other muscle in the body can do this. Try to move your arm 
up and down seventy or eighty times a minute, and you will see how long such 
an exertion can be kept up. But the heart acts without any voluntary effort of 
ours. By some incomprehensible vitality of its own, it keeps up its rhythmical 
contractions without the aid of our will and even without our knowledge. While 
you are asleep and while you are awake, from the first moment of your birth, 
even from defore your birth, up to the present time, it has never for one moment 
stopped or flagged in its movements, for if it were to do so death would be the 
result. Calculate the work that it has done in this time. If you are twenty years 
old, and your heart beats seventy times per minute, it has made four thousand and 
two hundred pulsations per hour, a little over one hundred thousand per day, 
thirty-six millions five hundred thousand per year, and *% the whole twenty years 
it has performed seven hundred and thirty millions of pulsations. 

So intent is the heart on the performance of tliis function that it will keep on 
pulsating after it is cut off from all connection with the rest of the body and en- 
tirely separated from the chest. In the quadrupeds and the birds, that is, in the 
warm-blooded animals, these pulsations last but for a few minutes. In these an- 
imals the heart, like the other organs, requires a constant supply of warm and 
nourishing blood ; and when this supply fails, the organ soon loses its vitality. 
But in the cold-blooded animals, such as reptiles and fish, where the internal 
changes in the tissues of the body are more sluggish, the movements of the sep- 
arated heart will keep up for a long time. It is one of the most curious sights 
imaginable to see the heart of a frog or a turtle, cut out of the chest immediately 
after death, laid upon a plate, and stil! continuing its regular but ineffectual pul- 
sations. It reminds one of the persevering fidelity of a dog watching by the 
grave of his master, or the Roman sentry at the gates of Pompeii. This action 
will go on sometimes for several hours. Dr. Harlan found the heart of a rattle- 
snake continue to beat for from ten to twelve hours after separation ; and Dr. J. 
K. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, saw the heart of a sturgeon, taken out of the body 
and hung up in the air, keep up its movements until the auricles had become so 
dry as to make a slight rustling sound with each pulsation. 

Besides, the heart is sensitive. It is not an inanimate piece of workmanship, 
that obeys with undeviating monotony the operation of a physicalimpulse. Dis- 
tributed through its substance there is a network of sympathetic nervous filaments, 
by which it will increase or diminish its action, going faster or slower as the 
wants of the system require. The usual frequency of its pulsations is, as we 
have intimated, about seventy per minute. At this rate they go on regularly and 
quietly, so long as the body is at rest or only moderately active ; and it is one 
of the most remarkable qualities of the heart that it usually continues its action 
with such uniform regularity, alternately contracting and relaxing just often 
enough to keep up a constant and sufficient supply of blood to the vascular system. 
But let us at any time make any unusual exertion, as in leaping or running, so that 
the muscles require a greater supply of nutritious fluid, and the heart-beats imme- 
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diately rise from seventy to eighty, ninety, or even one hundred or more per min- 
ute: sending the blood with increased velocity into the arteries, and so distribu 
ting it everywhere to the limbs in the requisite quantity. 

Even the varying positions of the body require a different amount of muscu- 
lar effort, and are accompanied by a corresponding difference in the frequency of 
the heart’s action. A man whose heart beats seventy times per minute while 
sitting in a chair, will have a pulse of eighty when standing erect, and one of 
sixty-five when lying down. 

The heart sympathizes also with the emotions. Though its action cannot 
be governed by any exertion of the will, it feels the varying influence of hope 
and fear, of excitement or depression. The subtle agencies of the nervous sys- 
tem reach it through their manifold connections, and stimulate it to rapid and tu- 
multuous action or soothe it into quiescence and regularity. It is this that 
gives it its character of sensibility ; and on this account the poetical terms often 
applied to it are not altogether misplaced. When we say that the heart swells 
with pride or contracts with disappointment, these expressions may not be quite 
correct in an anatomical sense, but they convey a fair idea of its susceptibility to 
the nervous impressions. The heart is not precisely the seat of the emotions, 
but it is one of the first organs to feel their influence and to show a correspond- 
ing reaction. ¥ 

Now, the movements of the heart in some cases can be seen. If you keepa 
fresh-water tank, or aquarium, with vertical sides of plate glass, well supplied 
with water-plants, and put into it in the early summer a number of the little pond- 
snails (Limneidz) so abundant in the country in our pools and ditches, they will 
be very apt to lay their eggs in various places on the inside of the glass, to which 
they make them adhere by a layer of transparent, colorless mucus. The young 
snails soon begin to show themselves in the interior of the eggs; and as their 
bodies are, for a considerable time, quite transparent, by placing the aquarium 
near a window, so that the light may shine through it, and fixing a microscope of 
moderate power against the glass just opposite the spot where the eggs are at- 
tached, you can see all the internal organs with great distinctness, particularly 
the motions of the heart, and even the play of the valves, as they open and shut, 
alternately. 

The French anatomist, Cruveilhier, saw the motions of the heart in the hu- 
man subject. This was one of those singular cases in which a part of the walls 
of the chest were deficient in the newly-born infant; and in that instance the 
deficiency was so great that the heart was completely exposed. The child lived 
for several hours, and Cruveilhier was thus enabled to examine its movements 
by direct inspection. So serious a deficiency as this must, of course, be fatal ; 
for the heart cannot very long bear such an exposure ; but some instances have 
happened where the difficulty, being less in degree, did not prevent the subjects 
of it from growing to maturity and leading a tolerably healthy and comfortable 
life. A child was born in 1830, in the city of Hamburg, in whom the two sides 
of the breast-bone were separated from each other, and the interval filled up only 
by a fibrous membrane covered with the skin, underneath which the pulsations 
of the heart could be perceived. This person grew to maturity, travelled over 
Europe for some years, an object of interest to all the medical men to whom he 
presented himself, and finally came to this country, where he now resides, not 
far from the city of New York. There is a space in the middle of the chest, one 
inch in width at its widest portion, where, the bony parts being deficient, the 
undulations of the heart are plainly perceptible ; but as the organ is protected, 
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as above mentioned, by a covering of skin and fibrous membranes, its action is 
not materially interfered with. 

One word more about the heart. We know that the blood which passes out 
from it by the arteries returns again to it by the veins, making in this way the 
circuit of the vascular system. Now, there is, in the whole body, a quantity of 
blood amounting to about eighteen pounds ; that is, a little over two gallons. 
This quantity must, therefore, pass and repass successively through the heart, in 
order to keep up the continuous movement of the circulation. Let us calculate 
what the whole amount of fluid is that passes in this way through the chambers 
of the heart in twenty four hours. 

The principal cavities of the heart can be distended so as to contain over 
four ounces of blood. It is usually estimated that, during life, they contain about 
half that amount, viz., two ounces ; and experiments have shown that half an ounce 
is the very smallest possible quantity discharged from the heart at each pulsa- 
tion. Suppose, for the sake of being very moderate in our calculation, we take 
this lowest estimate, and consider that the quantity so discharged is half an 
ounce. As the heart beats seventy times per minute, this will give thirty-five 
ounces, or a little over two pounds, discharged from the heart in that time. This 
makes one hundred and twenty pounds per hour; and we accordingly find that, 
at the lowest calculation, the entire quantity of blood passing through the heart 
in a single day is not less than two thousand eight hundred pounds. This is 
twenty times the weight of the whole body. Such is the extraordinary activity 
of the circulation, when brought to the test of actual weight and measurement. 

From the heart the blood passes into the arteries. These are the tubes or 
conduits by which the blood is distributed all over the body. They form a great 
system of diverging vessels, a sort of arterial ree, commencing by a single trunk, 
and dividing constantly into branches, twigs, and ramifications, until every organ 
in the body has received its due share, and is penetrated with these irrigating 
canals of the arterial system. 

The first thing that we notice about the arteries is that, like the heart, they 
have their movement of pulsation. Wherever you can put your finger on one 
of them you feel it beat. At the wrist, on the inside of the arm, in the neck, on 
the temples, at the inner side and back part of the ankle, and in various other 
parts of the body, the arterial pulsations can be perceived, keeping pace exactly 
with those of the heart. This movement of the arteries we call the Ju/se. 

But, though the movement of the arteries is simultaneous with that of the 
heart, it is quite different in character. The movement of the heart is an active 
one, that of the arteries is passive. When the heart contracts, the arteries ex- 
pand; and when the heart is relaxed, the arteries contract again. This is be- 
cause each contraction of the heart drives the blood forcibly into the arteries, 
and so distends them, causing an expansion which is felt everywhere as a 
kind of stroke or bound of the artery underneath the finger. At this moment, 
the blood is carried through the arteries with a greater velocity, and is thus hur- 
ried onward toward the distant organs. 

Now, as the arteries are very elastic, as soon as the heart ceases its impulse 
they begin to react again, and relieve themselves of their distention by still urg- 
ing the blood onward. Accordingly, the blood moves in the arteries, at succes- 
sive instants, with two different velocities ; first, rapidly, under the powerful 
pressure of the heart’s contraction, and then more slowly, under the pressure of 
the arteries themselves, which is due to their elasticity. So we have successive 
waves of blood flying outward from the heart, and following each other inces- 
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santly in their course through the vessels. The blood is always in motion, and 
the arteries are always full; but at each movement of the heart they are still 
further distended, and the flow of blood is accelerated to a corresponding degree. 

This is what makes the pulse so valuable a guide to the physician. When 
the doctor sits down by the bedside of his patient, and holds his wrist for half a 
minute or so delicately between the thumb and two fingers, he does not look as 
if he were learning much, to judge from his abstracted and somewhat owl-like 
expression of countenance. But in this short time he has really gained informa- 
tion on several very important points. 

First of all, he has learned the frequency of the heart’s action. Every beat 
of the pulse represents a contraction of the heart, and whether these contrac- 
tions are at the rate of seventy, eighty, one hundred, or one hundred and twenty 
per minute, makes a great difference in the condition of the patient. The heart, 
as we have already seen, may be excited to increased activity by various tempo- 
rary causes, such as muscular exertion or mental emotion. This, however, is of 
but little consequence. It is the perfectly natural effect of a momentary cause, 
and passes away as soon as the disturbing influence has ceased. But when the 
patient is lying quietly recumbent, with no external cause of excitement to influ- 
ence him, and yet has a pulse of a hundred or a hundred and twenty, it is a seri- 
ous matter. Something is then going wrong in the interior of the system, and 
the heart has taken the alarm. It knows better than the patient, and often better 
than the doctor, exactly how dangerous this trouble may be. So the doctor goes 
to it for information, and not infrequently graduates his solicitude precisely ac- 
cording to the number of pulsations per minute. If a pulse of one hundred 
makes him careful, one of a hundred and ten makes him anxious. A hundred 
and twenty, perhaps, brings him to the patient twice a day, instead of once, and 
a hundred and thirty or forty makes him look sober and anticipate the worst. 

Besides, he knows almost instantly, by the pulse alone, whether the patient 
has gained or lost. If the pulse be ever so little faster than it was yesterday, 
even five or six beats per minute, his anxiety increases. The enemy has gained 
ground, though only a step or two. If it be five or six beats slower, the foe has 
begun to retreat, and the garrison breathes more freely. 

Of course, all this could be done by feeling of any of the other arteries, or 
by placing the hand upon the heart itself. But the wrist happens to be the most 
convenient place. It is easily accessible, and the patient is not required to dis- 
arrange his dress, or to place himself in any uncomfortable position. So the 
pulse at the wrist is used in preference to any other. 

Besides its frequency, the pulse has certain other characters, almost equally 
important. If it be large and full, it shows that the heart’s action is vigorous 
and sends the blood with a sufficient impulse. If it be small and soft, it shows 
that the artery is not properly distended, and that the heart’s action is enfeebled. 
Sometimes the stroke of the pulse is gentle and moderate, sometimes it is 
sharp and jerky; occasionally it is irregular in force, or frequency, or in both ; 
sometimes it is intermittent, one beat being dropped out or lost every forty or 
fifty seconds. All these peculiarities indicate special changes in the condition 
of the heart; and are of no little consequence, accordingly, in regard to the 
treatment of the patient. 

An instrument has been contrived within a few years, by which some of these 
peculiarities of the pulse may be indicated with rather more delicacy than it is 
possible to perceive them by the finger, and by which they may, at the same 
time, be registered for future examination. This instrument is called the sphyg- 
mograph. It consists of a brass frame of convenient form and size, to fasten 
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upon the wrist, so that a small metallic plate, held in place by a spring, presses 
over the situation of the artery, and is raised at each successive pulsation by the 
movement of the artery underneath. The moving plate carries a lever, which, in 
its turn, gives motion to a long index. The index is thus made to oscillate upon 
its hinge with a movement which translates, as it were, and at the same time 
magnifies the peculiarities of the arterial pulsations. It serves in this way as a 
kind of microscope, to make minute variations in the size of the artery readily 
appreciable by the eye. 

Now for the registering apparatus. At the other end of the brass frame 
is a cylinder about two inches in diameter, which is made to revolve, at will, by 
clockwork, finishing one complete revolution in exactly thirty seconds. Upon 
this cylinder is fastened a paper or cardboard of the proper width, with its sur- 
face covered by a coating of lampblack. Everything being in readiness, the ap- 
paratus fastened in its place, and the clockwork wound up, the operator sets it 
in motion by touching a small knob on the top of the cylinder. As the cylinder 
revolves, the point of the index, pressing gently against its sides, traces on the 
blackened surface of the paper a white line, whose curves and oscillations faith- 
fully portray every peculiarity of the arterial pulsation. The revolution of the 
cylinder completed, the paper is removed, and thus becomes a permanent regis- 
ter, not only of the exact number of pulsations during an interval of thirty sec- 
onds, but also of their extent, their regularity, and various other qualities. 

A pulse thus registered by the sphygmograph usually leaves such a trace as 
the following: 


In the above trace the first or upward stroke shows the period of expansion 
of the artery. In the great majority of cases the arterial expansion is indicated 
by a rapid and continuous upward movement of the index; so rapid, in propor- 
tion to the revolution of the cylinder, that it makes a line which is nearly vertical. 
The height to which this reaches indicates the extent or fulness of the arterial 
expansion. Then, after making a momentary stay, it begins to descend again as 
the artery collapses. But its movement of descent is much less rapid than that 
by which it had previously mounted ; so that while the line of ascent, as we have 
seen, is nearly vertical, the line of descent is very oblique, showing that a con- 
siderably longer time is occupied by-the subsidence of the artery than was re- 
quired for its distention. 

Besides this, there are almost always one, two, and sometimes three momen- 
tary reactions during the descent of the trace, as if they were owing to a kind 
of echo or reduplication of the original impulse, checking its subsidence, or even 
giving it again, for an instant, a slight upward movement. Sometimes these redu- 
plications are very marked, so that they may be felt by the finger on the pulse; 
but they are usually only perceptible by the aid of the sphygmograph. 

But, after all, the arteries are only the channels by which the blood is con- 
veyed to the different tissues and organs of the body. They are the means of 
transportation, and nothing more. The real business of the blood is done in the 
substance of the organs and tissues, and while passing through another set of 
vessels, continuous with the arteries but quite different from them in appearance. 
These are the capillaries. 

The capillaries are a set of blood-vessels, very minute in size but countless 
in number. They are not visible to the naked eye, and require the powers of 


the microscope to reveal them; but they are interwoven with the solid texture 
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of the organs in such abundance that these parts are penetrated throughout by 
innumerable channels, that unite, and separate, and reunite with each other in 
all directions, making everywhere a fine network of inosculating vessels. In 
this network there are, of course, numerous islets or interspaces, between which 
the capillary vessels run, and which are embraced by them on all sides. So the 
blood penetrates the substance of the organ and filters through it, so to speak, 
in myriads of little currents that leave no nook or cranny of its tissue unvisited. 

This is called the capillary circulation. It is reaily the most important part 
of the whole, for it is here that the secret processes of nutrition are carried on. 
It is while the blood is distributed in these minute and innumerable channels, 
and so brought into contact with the substance of the organs that it communi- 
cates to them the materials of nutrition which are necessary to vitality. 

By the aid of the microscope, we are enabled to see this capillary circulation. 
If the transparent web of the frog’s foot be stretched upon a glass plate, secured 
in its position by fine threads, and the whole brought under the focus of a micro- 
scope and well illuminated, a view is presented that will excite the admiration of 
the most indifferent spectator. Here you seem actually to penetrate into the 
arcana of nature. The veil of her secrecy is withdrawn, and you are introduced 
into the field of her most hidden operations. 

Curiously enough, the first impression one receives on looking through a 
microscope at the details of the capillary circulation is not one of minuteness, 
but of grandeur. After all, there is nothing very surprising about this. The 
truth is, size is never an absolute, but only a relative quality. A mountain looks 
large to us, because it is bigger than we are. But a mountain, though it be 
Mont Blanc or Chimborazo, is a ridiculously insignificant wrinkle when regarded 
as an elevation on the surface of the globe; and the earth itself, atmosphere 
and all, is a mere globule compared with the empty space in which it swims. 

So the capillary circulation impresses us with a sense of grandeur, because 
it introduces us into a new world. However minute the details of anatomical 
structure that we examine, we find everywhere the same complicated organiza- 
tion and the same perfection of vital activity that mark the animal creation as 
a whole, or the associated worlds of the solar system. Though the entire space 
included in the field of the microscope may not be over one-eighth of an inch in 
width, and though each globule of the blood moving through its vessels measures 
only one twelve-hundredth of an inch in diameter, the scene thus brought into 
view is one of the most intense and busy activity. The streets of no commer- 
cial metropolis ever presented an aspect of such restless animation as the blood- 
vessels of the capillary circulation. The blood globules look as if they were in 
a hurry. They dart along through the highways, and cut across through the 
communicating lanes and passages of the vascular network, as if the business 
they had to do would admit of no delay, and must be attended to at all hazards. 
If one of them happen to be caught for moment on the projecting edge of some 
promontory, or in the sharp turn of a bloodvessel, it sways backward and for- 
ward in a discontented sort of way, and the instant it is liberated hurries off to 
rejoin its companions and make up for lost time. When we remember that this 
intensity of movement is going on at the same time in the vascular organs all 
over the body, we can form some idea of the combined activity of the capillary 
circulation as a whole, i 

The motion of the blood in the capillary vessels, though so rapid and inces- 
sant, is not pulsating, as it is in the arteries, but presents the appearance of a 
uniform and steady onward current. Now, as the heart drives the blood into the 
arteries, and the arteries in their turn carrv it forward into the capillaries, how is 
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it that the movement of the blood loses its pulsating character, and is converted 
into a continuous and uninterrupted flow? It is on account of the elasticity of 
the vessels, 

The effect of elasticity is always to equalize the movement of a fluid sub- 
jected to it. When water is driven by the strokes of a force-pump through un- 
yielding leaden or iron pipes, it is thrown out in distinct jets at every movement 
of the piston, and ceases flowing in the intervals. But if the force-pump be sup- 
plied with an air-chamber, as is usually the case in a fire-engine, the water is 
then driven out from the end of the hose in a continuous stream, The elastic air 
is compressed at each stroke of the piston, and in the next interval reacts upon 
the water, and thus keeps up the velocity of its current. The same thing hap- 
pens in the circulation. The elasticity of the arteries themselves modifies very 
much the intermittent force of the heart’s action, and thus tends to make the 
current of the blood more continuous. The difference between the periods of 
distention and collapse in a small artery at some distance from the heart is much 
less than in a large one near the centre of the circulation ; because the blood 
has already been subjected to the modifying influence of the elasticity of all the 
arteries through which it has passed. But when the blood arrives at the entrance 
of the capillary system this influence is suddenly increased to an extraordinary 
degree. The blood is then spread out, as we have seen, into a multitude of 
minute, inosculating vessels, and the effect of their elastic pressure is accord- 
ingly multiplied to a corresponding extent. The ‘pressure under which the blood 
moves is then completely continuous, and the capillary currents glide through 
their channels with a uniform velocity. 

When the blood has passed through the capillary vessels it has done its work. 
It then enters the commencement of the veins that stand ready to receive it, and 
begins its homeward journey toward the heart. 

But during this short passage the blood has undergone a remarkable change. 
As it enters the capillary network from the arteries, it is a pure, nutritious fluid, 
of a bright scarlet hue, and rich in the vivifying principles that serve for the 
maintenance of life. As it leaves the capillaries and enters the veins it is of 
deep purple, almost black color, and is no longer fit for the purposes of the cir- 
culation. There are, accordingly, two different kinds of blood contained in the 
vessels on the two sides of the capillary system. On the one hand is the arte- 
rial blood coming to the capillaries, on the other the venous blood going away 
from them. What has produced this striking alteration ? 

It is the action of the blood itself‘in the nourishment of the tissues. As it 
penetrates, by the vascular network, through the substance of the organs, it un- 
loads its precious cargo of organic material, for the benefit of the tissues. The 
vitalizing oxygen, the nutritious albumen, the various saline and other matters 
needed for the composition of the organs, are given up to them by an instantane- 
ous transfer. It is for this purpose that the blood has performed the passage of 
the arterial circulation ; and when it arrives at the capillaries it impoverishes 
itself exactly in the same proportion that it enriches the tissues of the part. But 
this is not all. The blood not only gives up to the tissues the fresh and nour- 
ishing substances which they require, but it collects from them all the worn out 
materials which have accumulated instead. It gives them good money fresh 
from the mint, and takes in exchange the dishonored paper of broken or doubtful 
banks. No wonder, then, that it looks differently before passing the capillary 
network and afterward. The alteration in its color is only an indication of the 
important change that has taken place in its constitution and in its properties. 
The venous blood is no longer fit for the nourishment of the body, and if forced 
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to continue the circulation in that condition, far from imparting to the organs the 
elements of strength and vitality, would bring only insensibility and death. 
Accordingly, the venous blood, collected everywhere from the extremities of 
the system, goes back to the heart to be renovated and restored. It retraces its 
course, so to speak, from the circumference of the vascular system to the centre, 


and so completes the double movement of the circulation. 
J. C. DALTon, M. D. 








OVER AND UNDER. 


VER the bridge the wheels whirl fast : 
() What do you see, my Sister Jane? 
“T see two lovers riding past, 

Gaily weaving a silken chain. 
Lightly they laugh, and look, and lean ; 
Two happy lovers are they, I ween, 
Riding toward the golden West 
And the Evening Star in silver sheen.” 
Under the bridge the river flows : 
What do you see, my Sister Jane? 
““T see the sunset’s opal and rose 
Clear-shining, as through a window-pane ; 
And ever the river-grasses wave 
Like the floating hair of a mermaid grave 
Striving to break from an unseen chain, 
And follow her true-love to the main.” 


Over the bridge the wheels whirl fast : 
What do you hear, my Sister Jane ? 

“T hear a child’s feet patter past, 
Following home a golden chain. 

I hear a distant voice that calls 

The cattle home, and calls, and calls ; 

And shrilly piping with solemn cheer, 

The crickets are ushering Summer’s bier.” 


Under the bridge the river flows : 

What do you hear, my Sister Jane? 
‘“‘T hear a brook that singing goes 

To join the slow stream of the plain, 
And ever the river-grasses wave, 
Like souls the gnomes beneath enslave, 
Striving to break from an unseen chain 
Themselves must forge with might and main.” 


There’s a tide above and a tide below: 
Do they ebb or flow, my Sister Jane? 
“T see the river dark and slow, 
I hear the little brook’s refrain, 
The river-grasses wave to and fro, 
The wheels whirl over the darkening plain ; 
Ever some hearts with joy o’erfiow, 
And some are bound by an unseen chain.” mm. Be We 





THE PLAY OF THE PERIOD. 


“THE subject of the present condition of the drama, which will be considered 
somewhat discursively in this article, could not be better introduced than 
by the following letter. Private although it was, I have no hesitation in using it 
thus, as I have voided it of every name or allusion that could indicate its writer 
or the persons on whose behalf he writes ; and, as in this manner he will receive 
a reply which, I suspect, he would otherwise be obliged to forego. 
2oth July, 1869. 


- « «My object in writing you at this time, is to obtain from you some information in regard to the 
drama and dramatic composition on behalf of two persons, both friends of my family: one, a lady by birth and 
education, well known here, who possesses a remarkable dramatic talent, and has for the last three months— 
unknown to her family and immediate friends, who would oppose her plan—been studying for the stage. She 
has already, in this short space of time, committed Juliet in‘‘ Romeo,” Julia in Knowles’s ‘* Hunchback,” Lady 
of Lyons, Medea, and Lady Macbeth. She possesses the morale and physique for a superior artist, has a quick 
and ready memory, a fine voice, great spirit and fire, is a genuine lover of the legitimate drama, and despises 
thoroughly the modern sensational and spectacular school. Her taste inclines to tragedy. She has taken a 
few lessons from a lady long since retired from the stage, who predicts a complete success for her if she 
can direct her studies and energies in the proper channel. She wishes to obtain from some dramatic schol- 
ar—rather than from an actor—some few hints and advice in regard to the proper course of study for her. 
She wishes to know if there is any school, or studio, where education, or gesture, and stage business, are 
taught ; or are there any works upon the subject, to which she can be referred? Unfortunately, she knows no 
one to whom she can apply. . . I have volunteered to aid her in the very natural desire, by writing to you, 
Can you also inform her where she can obtain a list of the plays of the French and German tragic drama. 
As she is a good Spanish scholar, she intends, at some future day, to translate some of the plays of Lope 
de Vega, the ‘‘ Spanish Shakespeare,” as he is called. Many French plays are badly translated, Medea for 
instance ; and it seems that translations of Elizabeth, Marie Antoinette, Mary Stuart, Ristori’s plays, can- 
not be obtained. The other person of whom I am about to speak, possesses a fenchant for dramatic com- 
position, or rather the adaptation of romantic tales—of of the East Lynne or Griffith Gaunt order, by any 
means—and epic poems to scenic representation. She wishes to know this: Suppose Byron’s “ Bride ot 
Abydos,” or * Corsair,”’ or Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet of Kohrassan,’’ were to be dramatized. How far, com- 
patable with propriety or the requirements of strict dramatic criticism, can alterations, etc., be made. For in- 
stance, in the latter poem. would it be proper—as preliminary to subsequent evolution of the plot—explanatory 
as it were—to introduce an initial scene between Azim and Zelica, as lovers, with appropriate dialogue, de/ore 
she falls into the hands of Mokanna. And also, in subsequent scenes, to introduce the merely narrative 
parts as diclogues or soliloguys in the mouths of subordinate characters, such as a captain of the Caliph’s guards 
or chief eunuch of the harem. Furthermore, also, as the poem is in iambic metre, could a different metre 
be occasionally introduced (the ‘‘ Bride of Abydos” contains three different metres) for the sake of va? iety, and 
also {what would be the most important) to consider, perhaps as the poem in its rhyme might become some- 
what monotonous to the ear of the auditor, because of its never-changing musical cadence —would it be prop- 
er to alter the versification of many parts, or even to introduce the pentameter blank verse, as in Shakespeare, 
or even prose, provided a/ways, the ideas and imagery of the poet were retained. Will you be so kind and 
give my dramatic friend the benefit of your opinion on this point particularly. She begs to know, also, by 
whose authority were many interpolations made in Shakespeare’s plays. For instance, in ‘“‘ Romeoand Juliet”— 
in addition to interpolation (I speak of the stage edition of French plays, as they are called) there is an al- 
teration of the last scene. In the original, Romeo dies immediately after swallowing the poison, and Juliet, 
awakening from her medicated trance, discovers his dead body. Whereas in the stage edition the poison 
works slower, and allows dialogue between the distracted lovers, ere Romeo expires in her arms. Are 
“Ingomar,” the ‘‘ Apostate,’’ “* Evadne.”’ “ Bertram,” and “* Venice Preserved,” standard plays? My desire to 
aid two very talented ladies in this matter is my only excuse for occupying your valuable time with this some- 
what lengthyepistle. I hope you will be able to snatch a moment and convey the information they desire. and 
which I shall be happy to communicate to them. One will probably visit New York this fall, but she wishes 
to rapidly improve the interim by a wed/-directed course of study ere she makes her début. She is known 
to some of the first people of New York, and wishes to keep her plan a profound secret, until she can surprise 
them on the theatrical boards. The lady who instructs her says she can make a splendid actress in the tragic 
drama. Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, very truly yours, 


RicHArD GRANT Wuite, Esq., New York City. 


Before proceeding to the general subject which the writer brings up, let me 
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first, in behalf of the literary fraternity, if I may be permitted to speak for them, 
direct attention to the nature and the extent of demands which are often made 
upon them by laymen, of which this letter is a characteristic example. Here a 
man who is an entire stranger to the person whom he addresses, asks, in behalf 
of two other persons, also entire strangers, a number of questions as to matters of 
fact and opinion, to answer which would require an amount of labor that most 
professional men undertake reluctantly, even in that satisfying way, the way of 
business. A few hints and some advice in regard to a proper course of study for 
the stage—a difficult subject, and one which could not be treated, even in the 
most cursory manner, in less space than two pages of this magazine; directions 
where to find a list of the plays of the French and German tragic drama; an 
opinion upon the prudence of translating some of the plays of Lope de Vega, 
“the Spanish Shakespeare,” and hints as to the feasibility of obtaining, and the 
desirableness of translating, the plays written for Ristori; advice on the drama- 
tizing of “ The Bride of Abydos,” or “ The Corsair,” or “ The Veiled Prophet,” with 
a special opinion as to an introductory love scene “with appropriate dialogue,’ 

and as to turning Byron’s and Moore’s narrative passages into dialogue or solilo- 
quy for military men and eunuchs; an opinion as the propriety of mingling 
eight-syllable rhyme and blank verseand prose in one dramatic work, for the sake 
of variety, provided always the ideas and imagery of the poet were retained, (the 
opinion on this point is to be particular); the mode in which and the persons by 
whom the acting versions of Shakespeare’s plays were made, with some particu- 
lar discussion of the last scene of “ Romeo and Juliet ;” an excursus or mono- 
graph upon “ Ingomar,” “ Venice Preserved,” and other dramas, giving judg- 
ment whether they are standard plays, which involves a consideration of the 
question, What is a standard play ?—this is the trifling task which the writer of the 
letter set before the person whom he addressed, and from whom he hoped to hear 
soon. Writers of such letters always do have that hope, and that they do shows 
a cheery confidence on their part, and suggests a readiness to render service on 
the part of the literary craft which it is pleasant tocontemplate. Would any man 
go to a lawyer and ask from him a professional opinion involving half the labor 
that is required for a proper reply to those questions, and expect him to un- 
dertake the task without a good retaining fee’ Noman in his senses woulé 
think of making such a request. And yet such requests are continually 
made of men whose profession is literature. I have known masses of manu- 
script upon which the writers hoped, nay, confidently expected, to found fame and 
fortune, sent for examination, and an opinion, with suggestions, to entire 
strangers, men every minute of whose working time was occupied, without the 
slightest hint of recompense, present or future, and from whom an intimation that 
this was proper resulted in a sullen withdrawal of the proposed laborious task. 
It speaks well for the general kindness of men of letters, who have so little time 
and energy to spare, that these requests continue to be made. It must be that 
in most cases they are complied with, and not ungraciously. 

Certainly the case presented above is a very interesting one. Two ladies 
ask a helping hand; one of whom wishes to be an actress, the other a dra- 
matic author, and both of whom despise not only burlesque but even the sen- 
sational drama. The former must not only scorn to rival or even to eclipse Miss 
Lydia Thompson in beauty and in saucy spritefulness, but disdain the extremely 
proper although sensational roles of Miss Bateman and Miss Maggie Mitchell : 
the latter holds herself far above Boucicault and Robertson and Dumas fils, 
and will do nothing less than turn epic poems into dramas, rewrite Byron for the 
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stage, and translate “the Spanish Shakespeare.” Their tastes incline to trag- 
edy. This is not surprising: the tastes of gifted ladies in private life who wish 
to become dramatic authors or artists do usually have that serious, not to say 
gloomy and overpowering cast. To the youthful aspirant for dramatic honors, 
and particularly to female aspirants at whatever period of woman’s never-ending 
youth, the genius of the drama always appears with a bowl in one hand and a 
dagger in the other, crying out for b-l-l-lood. In the case of ladies this generally 
leads to quick retirement from the stage, or a rapid transformation into a sing- 
ing chambermaid or a ballet-girl ; in that of the sterner sex, to the role of gene- 
ral utility, heavy fathers, the second man in farces, or the clown of a circus. 
And venturing to speak for the gentleman who received this letter, a person for 
whom I have a great regard, but of whose opinion I have not so high an esti- 
mate as the polite and intelligent writer of the letter seems to have—I tell his 
fair clients frankly, and in all kindness that, if I know anything of the temper 
of the time, they are wasting their lives and their labor. If the one wishes to 
study and practice the higher kind of dramatic composition, particularly trag- 
edy, for her own pleasure and mental improvement, printing her compositions at 
her own expense and giving them away to friends the ardor of whose attachment 
she wishes to cool; if the other would be content to play tragedy alone in the 
seclusion of her private apartment, for her own amusement, they could both 
doubtless derive a great deal of satisfaction from so doing. But if they have a 
notion that they can make a decent living, the one by writing, the other by act- 
ing tragedy and scorning “the modern extravagant and sensational school,” 
they are miserably deluded. Ristori has done that, so did Rachel, but not in 
Great Britain or the United States ; and even on the continent of Europe they 
would fail to attain the success they had if they were to begin their careers now. 

What is the type of the successful modern drama? “Formosa,” which, pro- 
duced in London only a few weeks ago, is now (the end of September) played at 
six theatres in this country, and probably will hold the boards at all of them for 
two or three months without interruption. Recently I said that “ Rosedale” 
was the typical modern drama. And “ Rosedale” or “ Formosa,” “ Formosa” 
or “ Rosedale,” what essential difference is there between them? It is like 
Lear’s “change places, and handy dandy, which is the justice and which is the 
thief?” Except indeed that ‘“ Rosedale” may be somewhat the better play. 
As to their plots, and their incidents, and their spirit, and their moral—if we 
must prate about the moral of a play or a song—they are as unlike as possible. 
But in their dramatic character, which is the point of view from which we now 
regard them, they are as like, if not as twins, as members of one family. They 
have the same form, and they seek the same end by the same means. Those 
means, reduced fo their elements, are simply two—realistic representation of ev- 
ery-day life in costume, scenery, language and manner, on the one hand, and on 
the other, the production on the eye or the mind of a sudden, strong sensation. 
The latter is necessary as a relief to the former; or rather it is like the strong 
compensating color, the red and the yellow, which, mingled with the blue and 
green of heaven and earth satisfy the cravings of the eye for all the tints in the 
sunbeam ; or it may be compared to the sight of stirring events and striking 
catastrophes upon familiar ways and among familiar people. Commonplace 
personages and every-day motives are the web and woof of these dramas and 
their sort. The great playwrights dramatized the chronicles of the ages past ; 
the playwrights of to-day dramatize that chronicle of the day, the newspaper. 
“Formosa” is but our special correspondent’s letter about the Oxford and 
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Cambridge boat-race, and our own reporter’s account of the scandal about the 
captain of the Oxfords, and how he ruined himself by gambling and for Anony- 
ma; these welded together, then broken up into dialogue, and then put upon 
the stage with very fine scenes in which to recite it withal. But does it there- 
fore do what playwrights are continually bidden to do, and continually boast that 
they are doing—hold the mirror up to nature? Let us see. 

The principal personages of “ Formosa” are Formosa herself, a handsome 
young woman, daughter of the sporting keeper of a little river-side inn, who goes 
to London and lives there the life of a courtesan of the highest class, and Tom 
Burroughs, a wealthy young Oxonian and captain of the University crew, who 
is deeply enamored of Formosa, and who is really loved by her. They have the 
usual surroundings of such people, notably, a great scoundrel who cheats Tom 
and leads him to ruin, and who, by threatening to expose Formosa to her parents, 
compels her to aid him in his designs. Tom also loves, but chiefly consents to 
be loved by a pattern young lady, supposed to be the daughter of a physician, 
in whose family she has been brought up, but whose real father is a convict, by 
whom she is claimed and whose fortunes she follows as if he had been the best 
of men and the tenderest of parents. These personages are all such as may be 
found in London by scores, with little search; and the incidents of the play, 
which come of rowing, and boxing, and gambling, and love-making, and swin- 
dling, are in themselves hardly out of the track of every-day life. Even the is- 
sue of the plot—in which Tom Burroughs marries the pattern young woman, 
daughter of the convict, and Formosa, as we are left to suppose, gives up Tom 
and marries a wealthy gentleman who has been her devoted lover throughout 
the play—is so far within the bound of probability that most of us have known or 
heard of such disentanglements of complicated relations. At least one half of 
the interest of the play depends upon this reality of its structure, and a corre- 
sponding reality in the scenery and appointments with which it is presented. 
Everything on the stage is practicable, if not real. Excepting that the walls of 
the various buildings are of painted canvas instead of stones, or wood, or plas- 
ter, the scenes and properties are as real as if the personages were living the 
lives of the characters they assume; and the beauty, or at least the realistic 
faithfulness of this scenery and these appointments, is plainly looked upon both 
by the managers and the public as. the greater part of the attraction of the en- 
tertainment. 

But “ Formosa” (which I take as the principal subject for examination merely 
because it is a fime example of its kind, and is now fresher in the minds of most 
readers than any other play) notwithstanding this careful conformity to -facts, 
this reality in words and in things, is belittling and distorting as a mirror of na- 
ture, and a coarse daub as a picture of life. It is a mingling of a bald and utterly 
insignificant reproduction of real life, with the effects of a burlesque spectacular 
extravaganza. In the very first scene, after some dialogue at the river-side inn, 
which is as faithful, as commonplace, and as colorless as the idealess work of a 
mechanical photographer, the Oxford crew come in after a row on the Thames ; 
and what do they do, but take out some trestles, or carpenters’ horses, which 
they evidently keep for that purpose, and bestriding these, sing a boat song, 
while they row vigorously on dry land, with no oars in their hands, making be- 
lieve hard enough to satisfy Dick Swiveller’s little Marchioness! As burlesque 
this is only tolerable ; as a representation of real life, it is not laughable, but 
ridiculous. And yet the taste which dramatists must please, if they would not 
Starve, is shown by the fact that this absurd performance calls forth great ap- 
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plause, and is nightly demanded a second time. Such is the humor in which 
people now go to the theatre, that if Tom Burroughs were at any period of the play, 
even the most serious, to climb a greased pole or go flying into the air ona 
broom-stick, or sing “ Villikins and his Dinah,” they would applaud, and, if pos- 
sible, obtain a repetition of the feat. The dialogue of “ Formosa” rarely makes 
even a slight impression upon the delighted audience, and is so absolutely void of 
thought or even of significance, that it is difficult to remember in one scene what 
was said in its predecessor. The nearest semblance to the result of thought 
that I noticed are two speeches of Formosa. Discovering that Tom Burroughs 
has received her love and enjoyed her beauty, without really returning the for- 
mer, she says: 

“You have allowed yourself to be loved. My passion has been your play- 
thing. I will never forgive you.” 

Her real lover, Spooner, the genuineness of whose feeling and the simplicity 
of whose character make him about the most estimable and lovable personage 
in the play, but whom of course she pities and at whom she laughs a little, offers 
her a bouquet with a jewelled holder. She says: 

“T have told you never to give me a present of that kind. 

“ But,” he replies, “ you take ’em from the other fellows.” 

“Don’t you see,” is her rejoinder, “that I wish to preserve the one true love 
I have pure ?”’* 

This is well enough, and the sentiment in either case is not above the moral 
tone of many a woman of Formosa’s sort. But how barren, and unsuggestive, 
and insignificant the language. And so throughout the play, of which these 
speeches are unfairly favorable specimens, there is not a sentence which in itself 
is of any value, and which, uttered out of the scene or unexplained by the ac- 
tion, would have any meaning. Excepting in so far as they are limited by the 
action, the personages might as well say anything else as what they do say. 

At only one point does the dialogue touch any question of morals. Eden, a 
young earl and a friend of Tom, is endeavoring to induce him to leave his bril- 
liant mistress. He says, “Tom, you can’t love both these women.” Tom an- 
swers, * But I do.” This seems to be a mere adaptation of the significant Yan- 
kee story of the judge’s warning. “Don’t you see? you can’¢do that ;” and the 
reply, “ But don’t you see? I ev.” The question is a grave one, and is up now 
for consideration. But, however it may be decided on general principles, in this 
case, as Tom, in the end, like most men, gives up Formosa, not for Formos- 
sisima, but for Carissima, the handsome, manly fellow is forgiven by the fairer 
part of his audience, to each of whom he for the time represents her lover. For 
women never tire, of forgiving sins when they love the sinner. 

As to the moral character of “ Formosa,” it surely is without the slightest 
immoral taint or tendency. This view of it, which has been taken by its most 
subtle and profound as well as irreproachable British critic, has, however, been 
supplemented by the objection that the mere putting of such a woman as For- 
mosa on the stage is a great mistake, because it is a violation of the traditionary 
creed and theory, that “a properly brought up young woman” is sexually igno- 
rant and innocent—supremely innocent, because absolutely ignorant. ‘There 
is nothing in the world quite so clean,” this writer says, ‘as an English maiden.” 
To argue with people who believe that girls can live in the world and grow into 
women in ignorance that they have sexual functions and sexual passions, and 
that even if they did not learn this from without they would learn it from within 


* ] have not read “ Formosa,” and I give these speeches only as I caught them at the performance. 
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would be like wasting time in explaining the nature of light to a man blind from 
his birth. But as to the moral tone of the young women, or of a large propor- 
tion of them, who see this play in London, there have been lately some revela- 
tions in a high quarter, “The Pall Mall Gazette,” which are worthy of consid- 
eration. That journal has published, during the last few months, a series of 
letters upon social subjects which profess to be written by an Oriental person 
named Azamat Batuk, but which are from the pen of a keen observer of London 
society who is thoroughly acquainted with his subject. Two of these letters, 
published not many weeks ago, recount and comment upon an experience of the 
writer among those cleanest of all things in the world, English maidens, which 
is very instructive. Desiring female acquaintance, but being a stranger, he is 
delighted to learn that, as he expresses it in the imperfect English which he as- 
sumes, “the most charming young ladies, whose official acquaintance he could 
not obtain unless he spent half a year in getting letters of introduction, can be 
very easily made on a walk or in some place of public entertainment:’ He soon 
makes such an acquaintance in the person of the beautiful Miss Lucy Z 5 
who, coming out of a shop as he is passing, drops her purse, which bursts, scat- 
tering its contents over the pavement. He helps her to gather them up; but 
two half sovereigns have rolled out of sight. This she laments in the face of 
her admiring assistant, because she was just going to buy a new bonnet. How- 
ever, she says, the bonnet may be bought to-morrow. They meet again in Oxford 
street, have a walk together, in which she proposes that they should go to the 
opera—with her sister, of course. They go; she and her sister taking him up 
in the family carriage at a corner. On the way Miss Lucy discovers that she 
has left gloves and handkerchief at home, and begs her cavalier to stop at a 
shop and get them for her—the gloves, “lemon, six and a half, with two buttons,” 
the handkerchief “with some lace’’—which, of course, he does. He remarks 
that the gloves, and the handkerchief, and the box, etc., cost him a five pound 
note. He next meets her in the family pew at a fashionable church, where her 
mother, an elegant matron, also appears. He puts his charmer into the family 
carriage, and tips the eminently respectable coachman, who takes it all as matter 
of course, and touches his hat in that thoroughly English manner which so 
eloquently and laconically says that you are fined arf a crown for the social plea- 
sure you have just enjoyed. They meet again at the Marble Arch in the Park, 
and, going thence, stop at all the shops, where Miss Lucy admires all the pret- 
tiest things, and remarks how cheap they are, and finally, not being asked to 
take anything, herself selects a handsome fan, which is to be paid for by her 
admirer. Now the writer, who is evidently of authority in that highest of high- 
class English newspapers, “The Pall Mall Gazette,” expressly warns his readers 
against assuming that Miss Z is a courtesan, and tells them that she is of 
a respectable family, lives in a fashionable quarter of the town, is well educated, 
and that hers—let this be noted—“ is not an exceptional case.” And this is the 
ignorant and innocent English maiden of the upper middle class! Here isa 
plain confession, a direct charge, made at home by those who know, that girls 
of that condition, while restraining their own passions, are in the habit of excit- 
ing and playing upon those of men for their own profit—that by humoring de- 
sires which they do not mean to gratify, they get presents of articles of dress, 
and jewels, and other means and appliances of luxury. Faugh! Which is the 
cleaner creature, Miss Lucy Z , or Formosa? which is the Aomest woman ? 
And can any entirely sane person believe that by the sight of Formosa and 
her mode of life, upon the stage, anything before hidden to this British maiden 
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would be revealed? True, she might learn something from Formosa—good 
faith and generosity. ; 

Of the wit of this play, which is quite as witty as any successful play of 
the period, the most brilliant and most applauded example is a speech of the re- 
turned convict, who when asked why he is so earnest in his inquiries after his 
daughter, whom he has not seen or cared to see for many years, and upon whom 
he is seeking to quarter himself, replies : 

“Ven ve can’t do for hourselves, the nateral feelins of a parient hovercomes 
us, and ve returns like the prodigal son to the ’ome of our hoffspring.” 

This is amusing enough; but it has no place in comedy: it is broad bur- 
lesque, caricature of the most extravagant kind. So it is when the vi\lanous old 
half-pay major says that Tom’s extravagant conduct is to be attributed to a confu- 
sion of drinks ; that he fell “ because he deserted simple brandy and water; he 
mixed his liquors and consequently lost his moral taste.” This is humorous, in 
so far as it‘has humor, from sheer absurdity; but it gets the speaker applause 
and laughter. But what can we expect of the dialogue of a play which is writ- 
ten with the intention that music shall be played through all the speeches ! 

The fact is that “ Formosa” is a mere contrivance for amusing people by the 
sight of beautiful scenery and fine dresses, and bya glimpse at a very real repre- 
sentation of free life among the upper classes in England, and by stage fableaux 
vivants carefully composed and illuminated with various-colored calcium lights ; 
and the occasion for all these material modes of delectation is a commonplace 
story of every-day life which is told in the form of dialogue. There is not a 
dramatic motive, or a dramatic evolution of character, from the first scene to the 
last. The play is played by the manager. Mr. Harry Palmer performs “ Formosa.” 
He has bought of Mr. Boucicault the right to put himself on the stage in cer- 
tain situations, and in certain dresses. Sometimes he appears in dark hair and 
sober gown, at others gorgeous in golden locks and corn-colored moiré antique ; 
he is moral and sententious in the former condition, and free and easy in the latter. 
He is nowa handsome fellow in a blue jersey, then a stout party of the other sex, 
now an old scamp, then a pretty simple girl; what he is, depending, be it ob- 
served, entirely on his outside. What he says is of no importance; and what 
he is within, his audience neither know nor care. It is Mr. Harry Palmer who 
plays the play. He may be in the lobby watching over his interests with eager 
eye, or behind the scenes scolding a ballet-girl, or assuaging the griefs and 
soothing the jealous rivalry of two leading ladies, (“(7amntas componere lites /”) 
but Ae plays. He could not play “ Macbeth,” I venture to say, or “ King Lear,” 
or even “ Hamlet ;” but he can and does play “ Formosa” straight through. 

And this is the play of the period! Thisis the style of drama which now 
delights the public of Great Britain and the United States, filling the principa! 
theatres of the principal towns of both countries evening after evening for weeks, 
and it is safe to say, months together. Cheers go up on one side and the other 
at the return of the legitimate drama, and what is welcomed with music and 
feasting turns out to be this il-legitimate creature, who has nothing in common 
with the prodigal son but harlots and riotous living—not even repentance. 
Lydia Thompson is better than this. Burlesque is better than this. And why? 
Because burlesque makes no pretence; it has no purpose but amusement; it 
professes no excellence but the flavor of fun and of satire. We are not called 
upon to believe, or to make believe, that burlesque means anything. Its only end 
is entertainment, careless gayety of heart—which the world, and America chiefly 
of all the world, is now so much in need of. It professes to teach nothing, mor- 
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al or immoral. It is as void of moral purpose as “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “ The Comedy of Errors,” or “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” It of- 
fers as its attractions the enjoyment of fun, and the sight of beauty; and it does 
this without hypocritical pretence of any kind, either in the way of art or of 
morality. And as to the dramatic art of the play of the period, whether it is 
called “ Formosa,” or “ Ours,” or “ The Flying Scud,” or “ The Streets of Lon- 
don,” if I must choose, give me rather a clown in a circus: that is, if he is not 
a Shakespearian clown, endeavoring to make his wit go pregnant with wisdom ; 
from whose sickly humor I should flee to seek a little healthy amusement in 
sound practical joking. 

What the attraction of the legitimate drama is now-a-days, we have been told 
by the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, in a letter full of instruction valuable to 
all those who wish to live by the stage, whether as playwrights or players. He 
confesses that for more than six years past he has produced the best plays of 
Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, and Goethe ; that to perform these plays he secured 
the services of actors of the highest reputation ; and that he produced them with 
the best scenery that could be painted by the most accomplished scene-painters 
in London. The result was that he lost money. Had not “pantomime and 
Christmas” come to his rescue—burlesque pantomime—he would have been 
ruined. Having played the legitimate drama to almost empty stalls and boxes, 
as other managers, whom he names, also did, and having found that Shakespeare 
spelled ruin and Byron bankruptcy, he followed the example of some of his fel- 
low-sufferers, and, laying aside the legitimate drama, he produced “ Formosa.” 
The consequence is that his boxes and stalls are filled with an elegant and cul- 
tivated audience, including ladies “the highest and most respectable in Lon- 
don,” whose names he is ready to show on his box book, ladies being in fact “a 
large majority ” of this part of his audience. The amount taken at his box office 
“for securing stalls and private boxes alone to see ‘ Formosa’ exceeds the gross 
contents of the theatre to witness ‘Macbeth.’” Yet more, when he produces 
Shakespeare “a class of literary men and dilettanti that profess to deplore the 
degradation of our times and who are entitled by courtesy to admission to the 
theatre, rarely ask for orders ;” but since he has produced “ Formosa,” he has 
been “overwhelmed with applications from this quarter for private boxes for 
their wives and families.” Now the interest of “ Formosa,” of “The Streets of 
London,” of “Ours,” and of the play of the period whatever its name, or what- 
ever the little story that tacks its costumes and its scenery together, is not only 
not legitimate, it is not even dramatic. Its motive is not dramatic at all, it is 
purely spectacular. | And spectacle—that is, something funny, or beautiful, or 
sensational to look at, no matter what is said by the personages who figure in it, 
is, excepting the broad burlesque of farce, almost the only form of theatrical en- 
tertainment now paid for by the public. 

Spectacle and sensation must be united for us, unless we have the caricature 
of sensation, which forms the staple of burlesque ; and the spectacle must be of 
something that is of our own period. We like to see our own parlors and kitch- 
ens put upon the stage, and will goa mile or two and pay money to see that which 
we can see better and for nothing, dry-shod at home. As to the play—what the 
people do and say in the scenes—we are not exacting, except on one point: It must 
not express too much thought or feeling, and it had better not be too witty. 
Mere beautiful scenery, and costumes, and wit will not command a profitable 
succession of full houses. Mr. Lester Wallack, on taking his theatre into his 
own hands again, did homage to the legitimate drama by the production of “ The 
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School for Scandal.” It was put upon the stage with that elegance and correct- 
ness for which his stage management is justly celebrated. It was played through- 
out well enough to please any public that really enjoys the performance of comedy. 
But after the first representation, which drew a large audience, not only hecause 
it was the first, but because it was the occasion of the return of a favorite and 
charming lady to this theatre, the audience fell off; and it was soon withdrawn, 
On its third representation, on the fair evening of a fair day, good seats were to 
be had for the asking all over the house. The “School for Scandal” is old. 
True, but the public is not old. Year by year the world renews its youth, 
There comes up with unvarying succession an audience to which all the great 
old things are new. “The School for Scandal,” although written ninety-two 
years ago, is as new to a new audience as if it were written yesterday. But by 
the time that these lines are read there will be more theatre-going people in New 
York under thirty-five years old who have never seen Sheridan’s first comedy 
than who have not seen Boucicault’s last. 

“The School for Scandal” is not brought forward here as an example of 
great dramatic merit, either in its construction, its personages, or its language. 
It is full of wit, but that is all its claim to admiration. There is in it no devel- 
opment of character, no thoughtful connection of its incidents or the experience 
of its personages with the eternal truth of human nature. Those personages are, 
like these of our play of the period, merely dry, photographically-correct outside 
representations of types of the period. And in correctness and variety of trait, our 
plays are rather the better. Sir Peter Teazle is a testy old bachelor who has 
married a young wife: Lady Teazle is a giddy, saucy young woman who for a fine 
establishment has married an old man. This we know when they first come 
upon the stage, and we know nothing more of them, or of any of the subordinate 
personages in the last scene than in the first. They do not develop their char- 
acters with the progress of the play; and for one very good reason among othe 
ers—they have no real characters to develop. They are mere puppets to speak 
Sheridan’s wit, which is very keen and bfilliant, but which itself is utterly devoid 
of character—dramatic character. Sir Benjamin Backbite, Lady Sneerwell and 
Mrs. Candour might exchange speeches, and so might Rowley and Sir Oliver 
(except such a3 mention facts) without the least violation of dramatic propriety 
or the production of incongruous effect. And yet even the “School for Scan- 
dal” is too heavy, at once too-unsensational and too unfamiliar for our dramatic 
taste. - ) 

Our day has, however, produced one kind of dramatic performance, the suc- 
cess of which has been brought forward as a fact quite at variance with the opin- 
ion expressed by me in a former article, “ The Age of Burlesque,” that the public 
interest in emotional drama was dying, if not quite dead. “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Leah,” “Fanchon,” and “Solon Shingle” are fair examples of this sort of 
play. And certainly it would seem that a period that can produce and richly re- 
ward such impressive and such finished acting as that of Mr. Jefferson and Miss 
Bateman, not to rate so highly that of Miss Mitchell and Mr. Owens, admirable 
although it is, was one in which the professions of the playwright and the player 
flourished. But, premising that in the essay in question I particularly excepted 
these plays by name from the scope of my remarks,* I cannot but regard the 
satisfaction of the public with such plays as those above named, and the fact that 
an actor can go on playing one part for years to thronged houses, as evidence, 
strong and unequivocal, of the decadence of the drama. This is the starring 


* Tue Gavaxy for August 1869, p. 258. 
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system, that grand step downward of the theatre, carried out to its absurd but 
legitimate conclusion, by which to all intents and purposes the drama becomes 
a monologue ; and thus, having run its course, ends where it began two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. 

Rip Van Wigkle, an impersonation by Mr. Jefferson, is one of the most per- 
fect studies of human nature ever seen upon the stage. The actor reveals to us 
not only the emotions, but the passing, inconclusive thoughts that disturb but 
do not rouse the weak brain of the poor, good-natured cast-away. “Rip Van 
Winkle,” a drama, is too weak to bear the tenderest touch of criticism, and is 
remarkable for nothing but the manner in which it coarsens and vulgarizes Ir- 
ving’s charming version of the old Dutch legend. Nor can a conclusion favor- 
able to the dramatic taste of the day be drawn from the continued attendance on 
Mr. Jefferson’s performance of this drama. For those parts of the play that 
best please his audiences are his tipsy scenes and the dénouement—the very 
passages in which Irving’s conception is degraded ; and when the actor repre- 
sents Rip as waking from sleep to woe, and elevated by mystery and sadness 
above himself, so that the white-haired, white-bearded face turns upon you with 
an expression worthy of the grief of half-crazed Lear, the people laugh. And 
in Solon Shingle the character is a very careful and finished, though strongly 
caricatured working up of a minute study from nature; but the drama is a 
wretched burlesque. A good play is written to be played; but just in porpor- 
tion as it is good, that is, dramatic in the higher sense, will it give pleasure when 
it is read. And thus the dramatic value of these plays, “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Leah,” “ Fanchon,” and “ Solon Shingle,” may be fairly judged by asking, Who 
would read them? Read, they would be unendurable. And yet Mr. Robertson’s 
new play, “ Progress,” which is the most thoughtful and readable of its class, 
being produced at Wallack’s, and worthily performed, fails to make an impres- 
sion even on the comparatively cultivated audiences of that theatre, and hardiy 
holds the stage a fortnight. 

The success of a play now-a-days as a money-making entertainment is thus 
inversely as its real dramatic merit, according to the “legitimate” standard. 
The position which I took in a previous article, that we now-a-days are too intol- 
erant of displays of emotion in others, too much ashamed of them ourselves, to 
permit us to enjoy serious drama, not to say tragedy, heartily, and which has 
provoked not a little adverse criticism, is one which, after further consideration 
of the subject, 1 hold more firmly than before. It is one, too, in which I find my- 
self sustained by other observers of the temper of the times. The very title of 
that article, published in the August GALAxy (July 20th), appeared in the follow- 
ing passage of Charles Reade’s novel, “ Put Yourself in His Place,” which was 
published in the next number of this magazine: 

**Come, young lady,”’ said Mr. Raby, “I know it is an age of burlesque ; but let us spare the sacraments, 
the altar and such trifles.”’ . 

My article was printed and published before that chapter had left the other 
side of the Atlantic. I merely happened to see and say what Charles Reade 
also saw and said at the same time. In another excellent novel, one of the best 
of the second class, and one that gives evidence of a closer and more appre- 
hensive study of the time than is shown in books that rank higher as works of 
art—-Mr. Shirley Brooks’s “Sooner or Later,” I find the following striking 
reduplication of the assertion made in that article, that the habit of civilized 
men as regards emotion has changed, and that we now do not seem to be equal 
0 a grand scene of passion, because our nervous system will not bear the strain, 
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and that we cower under a tempest of feeling, and seek refuge in scorn and ridi- 
cule. Charity Faunt, a reprobate but very intelligent old woman, drives a dis- 
appointed and ruined young man mad with taunts. After he has left her she 
says: 

He is a stronger and a weaker man than I thought to find him. I believed he would have struck me, and 
I don’t know that I should have hated him any more for that. I hate milksops. But people are not what 


they were. Men are all so civil and timid in these days. Nobody has spirits for a real row. And to think 
what I have seen when a man had the pluck to go half mad and show it.” 


Yet more to the purpose is the following passage from an essay on “Audi- 
ences, Old and New,” which I find in the London “ Spectator” of May last: 


The temper of audiences has changed—changed in reality as well as seeming. They have not only 
under the training of a century, learned to suppress the display of emotion, but have ceased to feel it, except 
when more deeply moved. . . . Watch any audience witnessing Mr. Fechter’s very striking representa- 
tion of Othello, and you will see that a very slight increase in the fury and the unreasonableness would excite 
disgust ; that the stalls and the boxes, even while applauding, watch his face critically, with something of con- 
tempt, not for him, but for all that tempest of emotion. . . . Is there not, besides the decline of sym- 
pathy with the violent expression of emotion, a decline in the capability of emotion itself? We are inclined 
to suspect there is; that the critical, self-conscious temper which has been prevalent for most of this century, 
has weakened, slightly, the faculty of emotion, and that the convictioa, now so general, that nothing is quite 
so wonderful, or so fearful, or so important as it seems to be, has deadened our sensibilities. . . . The 
uneducated are still without this critical habit or its result, and on them a tragic actor can still produce a 
very startling effect—as great an effect as on imaginative children. ‘The faint dislike for tragedy which is so 
decided an intellectual feature of our time must be due, in part, at all events, to a kind of thickening of the 


chords which vibrate to tragic feeling.” 

It will be found, I think, that the views of my August article are only a little 
in advance of general opinion here, and were, in fact, behind those of one writer 
in England. I, at least, am willing to leave them without further defence. As 
to burlesque, the death of which was noisily announced by those who thought 
they had killed it, of whatever fate it is worthy, we may be sure it is not dead. 


Here it may have been suffering, in July, the fate of the man who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho ; and is true that the priest and the Levite had passed by 
on the other side. But it revived again in August, and since that time, accord- 
ing to all accounts, Miss Lydia Thompson and her company have been enjoying 
renewed life and uninterrupted prosperity. Observe, too, the significance of the 
following paragraph, which recently appeared in the leading columns of the 
“ New York -Tribune :” 


The epidemic of theatrical burlesque still rages in Europe. Herve’s ‘‘ Petit Faust” is to be even trans- 
lated into German. Nothing will be held too sacred for transmogrification after this. “ Faust” is, perhaps, 
a work of the purest literary art in any language ; and with all its passages of pathos, sentiment, and tragedy, 
it is not without a comic element of its own. All is now to be hashed together to make fools laugh. We are 
curious to know what will be done with that last, dreadful scene of a betrayed and despairing girl in church. 
The present tendency of dramatic writing is to turn all serious things into extravagant ridicule, az Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, are metamorphosed into mountebanks. Does not this argue shallow culture at present, 
and worse to come? 

It “argues nothing of the kind. Never was culture so deep, never so 
widely diffused as it is now. “This ” shows merely a change in the public taste 
for theatrical entertainment. No, it is in vain to blink this matter. There is no 
unwiser course than to spend time and strength in arguing that that cannot be 
which is. Whether the days of the legitimate drama are absolutely numbered, 
it would be unsafe to predict. But there can be no question that at present it 
has no hold upon the public, and that the tendency of the age, socially, intel- 
lectually, morally, is to the gradual, but not very slow extinetion of the drama 
as an intellectual entertainment. Even now, in this respect, between the bur- 
lesque of the period and the play of the period, there is but little to choose. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





AN EDITOR’S TALE. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


T was in the month of August. The world had gone to the moors and the 
] Rhine, but we were still kept in town by the exigencies of our position. 
We had been worked hard during the preceding year and were not quite as well 
as our best friends might have wished us ; and we resolved upon taking a Turk- 
ish bath. This little story records the experience of one individual man; but 
our readers, we hope, will, without a grudge, allow us the use of the editorial 
we. We doubt whether the story could be told at all in any other form. We 
resolved upon taking a Turkish bath, and at about three o'clock in the day we 
strutted from the outer to the inner room of the establishment in that light cos- 
tume and with that air of Arabic dignity which are peculiar to the place. 

As everybody has not taken a Turkish bath in Jermyn street, we will give 
the shortest possible description of the position. We had entered, of course, in 
the usual way, leaving our hat and our boots and our “ valuables” among the 
numerous respectable assistants who throng the approaches ; and as we had en- 
tered we had observed a stout, middle-aged gentleman on the other side of the 
street, clad in vestments somewhat the worse for wear, and to our eyes particu- 
larly noticeable by reason of the tattered condition of his gloves. A well-to-do 
man may have no gloves, or may simply carry in his hands those which apper- 
tain to him rather as a thing of custom than for any use for which he requires 
them. But a tattered glove, worn on the hand, is to our eyes the surest sign of 
a futile attempt at outer respectability. It is melancholy to us beyond expres- 
sion. Our brother editors, we do not doubt, are acquainted with the tattered 
glove, and have known the sadness which it produces. If there be an editor 
whose heart has not been softened by the feminine tattered glove, that editor is 
not our brother. In this instance the tattered glove was worn by a man; and 
though the usual indication of poor circumstaaces was conveyed, there was 
nevertheless something jaunty in the gentleman’s step which preserved him 
from the desecration of pity. We barely saw him, but still were thinking of 
him as we passed into the building with the Oriental letters on it, and took off 
our boots, and pulled out our watch and purse. 

We were of course accommodated with two checked towels ; and, having in 
vain attempted to show that we were to the manner born by fastening the larger 
of them satisfactorily round our own otherwise naked person, had obtained the 
assistance of one of those very skilful Eastern boys who glide about the place 
and create envy by their familiarity with its mysteries. With an absence of all 
bashfulness which soon grows upon one, we had divested ourselves of our or- 
dinary trappings beneath the gaze of five or six young men lying on surrounding 
sofas—among whom we recognized young Walker of the Treasury, and hereby 
testify on his behalf that he looks almost as fine a fellow without his clothes as 
he does with them—and had strutted through the doorway into the bath-room, 
trailing our second towel behind us. Having observed the matter closely in the 
course of perhaps half-a-dozen visits, we are prepared to recommend that mode 
of entry to our young friends as being at the same time easy and Oriental. 
There are those who wear the second towel as a shawl, thereby no doubt achiev- 
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ing a certain decency of garb; but this is done to the utter loss of all dignity; 
and a feminine appearance is produced—such as is sometimes that of a lady of 
fifty looking after her maid-servants at seven o’clock in the morning and intend- 
ing to dress again before breakfast. And some there are who carry it under the 
arm—simply as a towel ; but these are they who, from English perversity, wil- 
fully rob the institution of that picturesque orientalism which should be its 
greatest charm. A few are able to wear the article as a turban, and that no 
doubt should be done by all who are competent to achieve the position. We 
have observed that men who can do so enter the bath-room with an air and are 
received there with a respect which no other arrangement of the towel will pro- 
duce. We have tried this; but as the turban gets over our eyes, and then falls 
altogether off our brow, we have abandoned it. In regard to personal deport- 
ment, depending partly on the step, somewhat on the eye, but chiefly on the cos- 
tume, it must be acknowledged that “the attempt and not the deed confounds 
us.” It is not every man who can carry a blue towel as a turban, and look like 
an Arab in the streets of Cairo, as he walks slowly down the room in Jermyn 
street with his arms crossed on his naked breast. The attemptand not the deed 
does confound one shockingly. We therefore recommend that the second towel 
should be trailed. The effect is good, and there is no difficulty in the trailing 
which may not be overcome. 

We had trailed our way into the bath-room, and had slowly walked to one 
of those arm-chairs in which it is our custom on such occasions to seat our- 
selves, and to await sudation. There are marble couches ; and if a man be able 
to lie on stone for half an hour without a movement beyond that of clapping his 
hands, or a sound beyond a hollow-voiced demand for water, the effect is not 
bad. But he loses everything if he tosses himself uneasily on his hard couch, 
and we acknowledge that our own elbows are always in the way of our own com- 
fort, and that our bones become sore. We think that the marble sofas must be 
intended for the younger Turks. Ifa man can stretch himself on stone, without 
suffering, for the best part of an hour—or, more bravely perhaps, without appear- 
ing to suffer, let him remember that all is not done even then. Very much will 
depend on the manner in which he claps his hands, and the hollowness of the 
voice in which he calls for water. There should, we think, be two blows of the 
palms. One is very weak, and proclaims its own futility. Even to dull London 
ears it seems at once to want the Eastern tone. We have heard three given 
effectively, but we think that it requires much practice ; and even when it is per- 
fect, the result is that of Western impatience rather than of Eastern gravity. 
No word should be pronounced, beyond that one word—Water. The effect 
should be as though the whole mind were so devoted to the sudorific process as 
to admit of no extraneous idea, There should seem to be almost an agony in 
the effort—as though the man enduring it, conscious that with success he would 
come forth a god, was aware that, being as yet but mortal, he may perish in the 
attempt. Two claps of the hand and a call for water, and that repeated with an 
interval of ten minutes, are all the external signs of life that the young Turkish 
bather may allow to himself while he is stretched upon his marble couch. 

We had taken a chair—well aware that nothing god-like could be thus 
achieved, and contented to obtain the larger amount of human comfort. The 
chairs are placed two and two, and a custom has grown up—of which we scarcely 
think that the origin has been Eastern—in accordance with which friends occu- 
pying these chairs will spend their time in conversation. The true devotee to 
the Turkish baths will, we think, never speak at all; but when the speaking is 
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low in tone, just something between a whisper and an articulate sound, the slight 
murmuring hum produced is not disagreeable. We cannot quite make up our 
mind whether this use of the human voice be or be not Oriental ; but we think 
that it adds to the mystery, and upon the whole it gratifies. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that harsh, resonant, clearly-expressed speech is damnable. 
The man who talks aloud to his friend about the trivial affairs of life is selfish, 
ignorant, unpoetical—and English in the very worst sense of the word. Who 
but an ass proud of his own capacity for braying would venture to dispel the 
illusions of a score of bathers, by observing aloud that the House sat till three 
o’clock that morning ? 

But though friends may talk in low voices, a man without a friend will hardly 
fall into conversation at the Turkish Bath. It is said that our countrymen are 
unapt to speak to each other without introduction, and this inaptitude is certain- 
ly not decreased by the fact that two men meet each other with nothing on but 
a towel apiece. Finding yourself next to a man in such a garb, you hardly know 
where to begin. And then there lies upon you the weight of that necessity of 
maintaining a certain dignity of deportment which has undoubtedly grown upon 
you since you succeeded in freeing yourself from your, socks and trousers. For 
ourselves, we have to admit that the difficulgy is much increased by the fact that 
we are shortsighted, and are obligated by the sudorific processes and by the 
shampooing and washing that are to come, to leave our spectacles behind us. 
The delicious wonder of the place is no doubt increased to us, but our incapa- 
bility of discerning aught of those around us, in that low, gloomy light, is com- 
plete. Jones from Friday street, or even Walker from the Treasury, are the 
same to us as one of those Asiatic slaves who administer to our comfort, and flit 
about the place with admirable decorum and self-respect. On this occasion we 
had barely seated ourselves, when another bather, with slow, majestic step, came 
to the other chair ; and, with a manner admirably adapted to the place, stretch- 
ing out his naked legs and throwing back his naked shoulders, seated himself 
beside us. We are much given to speculations on the characters and probable 
circumstances of those with whom we are brought in contact. Our editorial du- 
ties require that it should be so. How should we cater for the public did we not 
observe the public in all its moods? We thought that we could see at once that 
this was no ordinary man, and we may as well aver here, at the beginning of our 
story, that subsequent circumstances proved our first conceptions to be correct. 
The absolute features of the gentleman we did not, indeed, see plainly. The 
gloom of the place and our own deficiency of sight forbade it. But we could 
discern the thorough man of the world, the traveller who had seen many climes, 
the cosmopolitan to whom East and West were alike, in every motion that he 
made. We confess that we were anxious for conversation, and that we strug- 
gled within ourselves for an apt subject, thinking how we might begin. But the 
apt subject did not occur to us, and we should have passed that half hour of re- 
pose in silence had not our companion been more ready than ourselves. “ Sir,” 
said he, turning round in his seat with a peculiar and captivating grace, “I shall 
not, I hope, offend or transgress any rule of politeness by speaking to a stran- 
ger.” There was ease and dignity in his manner, and at the same time some 
slight touch of humor which was very charming. I thought that I detected just 
a hint of an Irish accent in his tone; but if so, the dear brogue of his country, 
which is always delightful to me, had been so nearly banished by intercourse 
with other tongues as to leave the matter still a suspicion—a suspicion, or rather 
a hope. 
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“ By no means,” we answered, turning round on our left shoulder, but miss- 
ing the grace with which he had made his movement. 

“There is nothing,” said he, “to my mind so absurd as that two men should 
be seated together for an hour without venturing to open their mouths because 
they do not know each other. And what matter does it make whether a man 
has his breeches on or is without them ?” 

My hope had now become an assurance. As he named the article of cloth- 
ing which peculiarly denotes a man, he gave a picturesque emphasis to the word 
which was certainly Hibernian. Who does not know the dear sound? And, as 
a chance companion for a few idle minutes, is there any one so likely to prove 
himself agreeable as a well-informed, travelled Irishman ? 

“ And yet,” said we, “men do depend much on their outward paraphernalia.” 

“Indeed and they do,” said our friend. “And why? Because they can 
trust their tailors when they can’t trust themselves. Give me the man who can 
make a speech without any of the accessories of the pulpit, who can preach 
what sermon there is in him without a pulpit.” His words were energetic, but 
his voice was just suited to the place. Had he spoken aloud, so that others 
might have heard him, we should have left our chair, and have retreated to one 
of the inner and hotter rooms at thggmoment. His words were perfectly audible, 
but he spoke in a fitting whisper. “It is a part of my creed,” he continued, 
“that we should never lose even a quarter of an hour. What a strange mass of 
human beings one finds in this city of London!” 

“A mighty mass, but not without a plan,” we replied. 

‘‘ Bedad—and it’s hard enough to find the plan,” said he. It struck me that 
after that he rose into a somewhat higher flight of speech, as though he had re- 
membered and was desirous of dropping his country. It is the customary and 
perhaps the only fault of an Irishman. “ Whether it be there or not, we can 
expatiate free, as the poet says. How unintelligible is London! New York or 
Constantinople one can understand—or even Paris. One knows what the world 
is doing in these cities, and what men desire.” 

“What men desire is nearly the same in all cities,” we remarked—and not 
without truth, as we think. 

“Is it money you mane?” he said, again relapsing. “Yes; money, no 
doubt, is the grand desideratum—the ‘40 Prepon,’ the ‘to kalon,’ the ‘to pan!’” 
Plato and Pope were evidently at his fingers’ ends. We did not conclude from 
this slight evidence that he was thoroughly imbued with the works either of the 
poet or the philosopher; but we hold that for the ordinary purposes of conver- 
sation a superficial knowledge of many things goes further than an intimacy with 
one or two. “Money,” continued he, “is everything, no doubt; rem—rem ; 
rem, st possis recte, si non—,; you know the rest. I don’t complain of that. I 
like money myself. I know its value. I’ve had it, and—I’m not ashamed to 
say it, sir—I’ve been without it.” 

“Our sympathies are completely with you in reference to the latter position,” 
we said—remembering, with a humility which we hope is natural to us, that we 
were not always editors. 

* What I complain of is,” said our new friend, still whispering, as he passed 
his hand over his arms and legs, to learn whether the temperature of the room 
was producing its proper effect, “that if a man here in London have a diamond, 
or a pair of boots, or any special skill at his command, he cannot take his arti- 
cle to the proper mart, and obtain for it the proper price.” 

“ Can he do that in Constantinople ?” we inquired. 
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“ Much better and more accurately than he can in London. And so he can 
in Paris!” We did not believe this ; but as we were thinking after what fashion 
we would express our doubts, he branched off so quickly to a matter of supply 
and demand with which we were specially interested, that we lost the opportu- 
nity of arguing the general question. ‘“ A mgn of letters,” he said, “a capable 
and an instructed man of letters, can always get a market for his wares in Paris.” 

“A capable and instructed man of letters will do so in London,” we said, 
“as soon as he has proved his claims. He must prove them in Paris before 
they can be allowed.” 

“Yes, he must prove them. By-the-by, will you have a cheroot?” So 
saying, he stretched out his hand, and took from the marble slab beside him two 
cheroots which he had placed there. He then proceeded to explain that he did 
not bring in his case because of the heat, but that he was always “ muni”—that 
was his phrase—with a couple, in the hope that he might meet an acquaintance 
with whom to share them. I accepted his offer, and when we had walked round 
the chamber to a light provided for the purpose, we reseated ourselves. His 
manner of moving about the place was so good that I felt it to be a pity that he 
should ever have on a rag more than he wore at present. His tobacco, I must 
own, did not appear to me to be of the first class; but then I am not in the 
habit of smoking cheroots, anc am no judge of the merits of the weed as grown 
in the East. ‘ Yes, aman in Paris must prove his capability; but then how 
easily he can do it, if the fact to be proved be there! And how certain is the 
mart, if he have the thing to sell!” 

We immediately denied that in this respect there was any difference between 
the two capitals, pointing out what we believe to be a fact—that in one capital 
as in the other, there exists, and must ever exist, extreme difficulty in proving 
the possession of an art so difficult to define as capability of writing for the 
press. “Nothing but success can prove it,” we said, as we slapped our thigh 
with an energy altogether unbecoming our position as a Turkish bather. 

“A man may have a talent, then, and he cannot use it till he have used it! 
He may possess a diamond, and cannot sell it till he have it! What is a man 
to do who wishes to engage himself in any of the multifarious duties of the Eng- 
lish press? How is he to begin? In New York I can tell such a one where to 
go at once. Let him show in conversation that he is an educated man, and they 
will give him a trial on the staff of any newspaper; they will let him run his 
venture for the pages of any magazine. He may write his fingers off here, and 
not an editor of them all will read a word that he writes.” 

Here he touched us, and we were indignant. When he spoke of the maga- 
zines we knew that he was wrong. “ With newspapers,” we said, “we imagine 
it to be impossible that contributors should from the outside world be looked at ; 
but papers sent to the magazines—at any rate to some of them—are read.” 

“T believe,” said he, “that a little farce is kept up. They keepa boy to look 
at a line or two and then return the manuscript. The pages are filled by the old 
stock-writers, who are sure of the market, let them send what they will—padding- 
mongers who work eight hours a day and hardly know what they write about.” 
We again loudly expressed our opinion that he was wrong, and that there did 
exist magazines, the managers of which were sedulously anxious to obtain the 
assistance of what he called literary capacity, wherever they could find it. Sit- 
ting there at the Turkish bath, with nothing but a towel round us, we could not 
declare ourselves to a perfect stranger, and we think that, as a rule, editors 
should be impalpable ; but we did express our opinion very strongly. 

44 
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“ And you believe,” said he, with something of scorn in his voice, “ that if a 
man who had been writing English for the press in other countries—in New 
York, say, or in Dublin—a man of undoubted capacity, mind you, were to make 
the attempt here, in London, he would get a hearing.” 

“ Certainly he would,” said wew 

* And would any editor see him unless he came with an introduction from 
some special friend ?” 

We paused a moment before we answered this, because the question was to 
us one having a very special meaning. Let an editor do his duty with ever so 
pure a conscience, let him spend all his days and half his nights reading manu- 
scripts and holding the balance fairly between the public and those who wish to 
feed the public, let his industry be never so unwearied and his impartiality never 
so unflinching, still he will, if possible, avoid the pain of personally repelling 
those to whom he is obliged to give an unfavorable answer. But we at the 
Turkish bath were quite impalpable to the outer world, and might hazard an 
opinion, as any stranger might have done. And we have seen very many such 
visitors as those to whom our friend alluded, and may, perhaps, see many more. 

“Yes,” saidwe. ‘An editor might or might not see such a gentleman ; but, 
if pressed, no doubt he would. An English editor would be quite as likely to 
do so as a French editor.” This we declared with energy, having felt ourselves 
to be ruffled by the assertion that these things are managed better in Paris or 
in New York than in London. 

“Then, Mr. , would you give me an interview if I call with a little man- 
uscript which I have to-morrow morning ?” said my Irish friend, addressing us 
with a beseeching tone, and calling us by the very name by which we are known 
among our neighbors and tradesmen. We felt that everything was changed be- 
tween us, and that the man had plunged a dagger into us. 

Yes, he had plunged a dagger into us. Had we had our clothes on, had we felt 
ourselves to possess at the moment our usual form of life, we think that we 
could have rebuked him. As it was, we could only rise from our chair, throw 
away the fag end of the filthy cheroot which he had given us, and clap our hands 
half-a-dozen times for the Asiatic to come and shampoo us. But the Irishman 
was at our elbow. “ You will let me see you to-morrow?” he said. “ My name 
is Molloy—Michael Molloy.- I have not a card about me, because my things 
are outside there.” 

“ A card would do no good at all,” we said, again clapping our hands for the 
shampooer. 

“T may call, then?” said Mr. Michael Molloy. 

“ Certainly—yes, you can call if you please.” Then, having thus ungra- 
ciously acceded to the request made to us, we sat down on the marble bench 
and submitted ourselves to the black attendant. During the whole of the fol- 
lowing operation, while the man was pummelling our breast, and poking our ribs, 
and pinching our toes ; while he was washing us down afterwards, and reducing 
us gradually from the warm water to the cold, we were thinking of Mr. Michael 
Molloy, and the manner in which he had entrapped us into a confidential conver- 
sation. The scoundrel must have plotted it from the very first—must have fol- 
lowed us into the bath, and taken his seat beside us with a deliberately premedi- 
tated scheme. He was, too, just the man whom we should not have chosen to 
see with a worthless magazine article in his hand. We think that we can be 
efficacious by letter, but we often feel ourselves to be weak when brought face 
with our enemies. At that moment our enger was hot against Mr. Molloy. And 
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yet we were conscious of a something of pride which mingled with our feelings. 
It was clear to us that Mr. Molloy was no ordinary person ; and it did in some 
degree gratify our feelings that such a one should have taken so much trouble 
to encounter us. We had found him to be a well-informed, pleasant gentleman ; 
and the fact that he was called Molloy and«desired to write for the magazine 
over which we presided, could not really be taken as detracting from his merits. 
There had doubtless been a fraud committed on us—a palpable fraud. The man 
had extracted assurances from us by a false pretence that he did not know us. 
But then the idea, on his ‘part, that anything could be gained by his doing so, 
was in itself a compliment to us. That such a man should take so much trouble 
to approach us—one who could quote Horace and talk about the “ ¢o kalon”— 
was an acknowledgment of our power. As we returned to the outer chamber we 
looked round to see Mr. Molloy in his usual garments, but he was not as yet 
there. We waited while we smoked one of our own cigars, but he came not. 
He had, so far, gained his object; and, as we presumed, preferred to run the 
risk of too long a course of hot air to risking his object by seeing us again on 
that afternoon. At last we left the building, and are bound to confess that our 
mind dwelt much on Mr. Michael Molloy during the remainder of that evening. 

It might be that after all we should gain much by the singular mode of intro- 
duction which the man had adopted. He was certainly clever, and if he could 
write as well as he could talk his services might be of value. Punctually at the 
hour named he was announced, and we did not now for one moment think of de- 
clining the interview. Mr. Molloy had so far gained his object that we could not 
resort to the certainly not unusual practice of declaring ourselves to be too closely 
engaged to see any one, and of sending him word that he should confide to writing 
whatever he might have to say tous. It had, too, occurred to us that, as Mr. Mol- 
loy had paid his three shillings and sixpence for the Turkish bath, he would not 
prove to be one of that class of visitors whose appeals to tender-hearted editors 
are so peculiarly painful. “I am willing to work day and night for my wife and 
children ; and if you will use this short paper in your next number it will save 
us from starvation fora month! Yes, sir, from—starvation!” Who is to resist 
such an appeal as that, or to resent it. But the editor knows that he is bound 
in honesty to resist it altogether—so to steel himself against it that it shall have 
no effect upon him, at least as regards the magazine which is in his hands; and 
yet if the short thing be only decently written, if it be not absurdly bad, what 
harm will its publication do any one? If the waste—let us call it waste—of 
half-a-dozen pages will save a family from hunger for a month, will they not be 
well wasted? But yet, again, such tenderness is absolutely incompatible with 
common honesty—and equally so with common prudence. We think that our 
readers will see the difficulty, and understand how an editor may wish to avoid 
those interviews with tattered gloves. But my friend, Mr. Michael Molloy, had 
had three and sixpence to spend on a Turkish bath, had had money wherewith 
to buy, certainly, the very vilest of cigars. We thought of all this as Mr. 
Michael Molloy was ushered into our room. 

The first thing we saw was the tattered glove; and then we immediately re- 
cognized the stout middle-aged gentleman whom we had seen on the other side 
of Jermyn street as we entered the bathing establishment. It had never before 
occurred to us that the two persons were the same, not though the impression 
made by the poverty-stricken appearance of the man in the street had remained 
distinct upon our mind. The features of the gentleman we had hardly even yet 
seen at all. Nevertheless we had known and distinctly recognized his outward 
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gait and mien, both with and without his clothes. One tattered glove he now 
wore, and the other he carried in his gloved hand. As we saw this we were 
aware at once that all our preconception had been wrong, that too common ap- 
peal would be made, and that we must resist it as best we might. 

There was still a certain jauntiness in his air as he addressed us. “I hope, 
thin,” said he, as we shook hands with him, “ye’ll not take amiss the little ruse 
by which we caught ye.” 

“It was a ruse then, Mr. Molloy.” 

“ Divil a doubt o’ that, Mr. Editor.” 

“But you were coming to the Turkish Bath independently of our visit 
there?” 

“ Sorrow a bath I’d ’ve cum to at all, only I saw you go into the place. I'd 
just five and ninepence in my pocket, and says I to myself, Mick, me boy, it’s a 
good investment. There was three and sixpence for them savages to rub me 
down, and threepence for the two cheroots from the little shop round the corner. 
I wish they’d been better for your sake.” 

It had been a plant from beginning to end, and the “ ¢o salon” and the half 
dozen words from Horace had all been parts of Mr. Moiloy’s little game! And 
how well he had played it! The outward trappings of the man, as we now saw 
them, were poor and mean, and he was mean-looking too, because of his trap- 
pings. But there had been nothing mean about him as he strutted along with a 
blue checked towel round his body. How well the fellow had understood it all, 
and had known his own capacity! “ And now that you are here, Mr. Molloy, 
what can we do for you?” we said, with as pleasant a smile as we were able to 
assume. Of course we knew what was to follow. Outcame the roll of paper 
of which we had already seen the end projecting from his breast pocket, and we 
were assured that we should find the contents of it exactly the thing for our 
magazine. There is no longer any diffidence in such matters—no reticence in 
preferring claims and singing one’s own praises. All that has gone by since 
competitive examination has become the order of the day. No man, no woman, 
no girl, no boy, hesitates now to declare his or her own excellence and capability. 
“It’s just a short thing on social manners,” said Mr. Molloy, “and if ye’ll be so 
good as to cast ye’r eye over it, I think ye’ll find I’ve hit the nail on the head. 
‘The Five o’clock Tay-table,’. is what I’ve called it.” 

“Oh; the five o’clock tea-table.” 

“Don't ye like the name ?” 

“ About social manners, it is ? ” 

“ Just a rap on the knuckles for some of them. Sharp, short, and decisive ! 
I don’t doubt but what ye’ll like it.” 

To declare, as though by instinct, that that was not the kind of thing we 
wanted, was as much a matter of course as it is for a man buying a horse to say 
that he does not like the brute’s legs or that he falls away in his quarters. And 
Mr. Molloy treated our objection just as does the horse-dealer those of his cus- 
tomers. He assured us with a smile—with a smile behind which we could see 
the craving eagerness of his heart, that his little article was just the thing for us. 
Our immediate answer was of course ready. If he would leave the paper with 
us, we would look at it and return it if it did not seemto suit us. There is a half 
promise about this reply which too often produces a false satisfaction in the 
breast of a beginner. With such a one it is the second interview which is to be 
dreaded. But my friend Mr. Molloy was not new to the work, and was aware 
that if possible he should make further use of the occasion which he had earned 
for himself at so considerable a cost. “ Ye'll read it; will ye?” he said. 
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“Oh, certainly. We'll read it certainly.” 

“ And ye’ll use it if ye can?” 

“ As to that, Mr. Molloy, we can say nothing. We've got to look solely to 
the interest of the periodical.” 

“ And, sure, what can ye do better for the periodical than print a paper like 
that, which there is not a lady at the West End of the town won’t be certain to 
read?” 

“ At any rate we'll look at it, Mr. Molloy,” said we, standing up from our 
chair. 

But still he hesitated in his going, and did not go. “I’m a married man, 
Mr. »’ he said. We simply bowed our head at the announcement. “I wish 
you could see Mrs. Molloy,” he added. We muttered something as to the 
pleasure it would give us to make the acquaintance of so estimable a lady. 
“There isn’t a better woman than herself this side of heaven, though I say it 
that oughtn’t,” said he. “And we’ve three young ones.” We knew the argu- 
ment that was coming; knew it so well, and yet were so unable to accept it as 
anyargument! “Sit down one moment, Mr. ,” he continued, “till I tell you 
a short story.” We pleaded our engagements, averring that they were pecu- 
liarly heavy at that moment. “Sure, and we know what that manes,” said Mr. 
Molloy. “It’s just, walk out of this as quick as you came in. It’s that what it 
manes.” And yet as he spoke there was a twinkle of humor in his eye that was 
almost irresistible ; and we ourselves—we could not forbear to smile. When we 
smiled we knew that we were lost. “Come, now, Mr. Editor; when you think 
how much it cost me to get the inthroduction, you'll listen to me for five minutes 
any way.” 

“We will listen to you,” we said, resuming our chair, remembering as we did 
so the three-and-sixpence, the two cigars, the “¢o salon,” the line from Pope, 
and the half line from Horace. The man had taken much trouble with the view 
of placing himself where he now was. When we had been all but naked together 
we had taken him to be the superior of the two, and what were we that we 
should refuse him an interview simply because he had wares to sell which we 
should only be too willing to buy at his price if they were fit for our use ? 

Then he told his tale. As for Paris, Constantinople, and New York, he 
frankly admitted that he knew nothing of those capitals. When we reminded 
him, with some ill-nature as we thought afterward, that he had assumed an in- 
timacy with the current literature of the three cities, he told us that such re- 
marks were “just the sparkling gims of conversation in which a man shouldn’t 
expect to find rale diamonds.” Of “ Doblin” he knew every street, every lane, 
every newspaper, every editor; but the poverty, dependence, and general poor- 
ness of a provincial press had crushed him, and he had boldly resolved to try a 
fight in the “methropolis of litherature.” He referred us to the managers of 
the “Boyne Bouncer,” the “ Clontarf Chronicle,” the “‘ Donnybrook Debater,” 
and the “Echoes of Erin,” assuring us that we should find him to be as 
well esteemed as known in the offices of those widely-circulated publications. 
His reading, he told us, was unbounded, and the pen was as ready to his hand as 
is the plough to the hand of the husbandman. Did we not think it a noble am- 
bition in him thus to throw himself into the great “ areanay ”’ as he called it, and 
try his fortune in the “ methropolis of litherature?” He paused for a reply, and 
we were driven to acknowledge that whatever might be said of our friend’s pru- 
dence, his courage was undoubted. “ I’ve got it here,” said he ; “I’ve got it all 
here.” And he touched his right breast with the fingers of his left hand, which 
still wore the tattered glove. 
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He had succeeded in moving us. “Mr. Molloy,” we said, “we'll read your 
paper, and we’ll then do the best we can for you. We must tell you fairly that 
we hardly like your subject, but if the writing be good you can try your hand at 
something else.” 

“ Sure, there’s nothing under the sun I won’t write upon at your bidding.” 

“If we can be of service to you, Mr. Molloy, we will.” Then the editor 
broke down, and the man spoke to the man. “I need not tell you, Mr. Molloy, 
that the heart of one man of letters always warms to another.” 

“‘It was because I knew ye was of that sort that I followed ye in yonder,” 
he said, with a tear in his eye. 

The butter-boat of benevolence was in our hand, and we proceeded to pour 
out its contents freely. It is a vessel which an editor should lock up carefully ; 
and, should he lose the key, he will not be the worse for the loss. We need not 
repeat here all the pretty things that we said to him, explaining to him froma 
full heart with how much agony we were often compelled to resist the entreaties 
of literary suppliants, declaring to him how we had longed to publish tons of 
manuscript—simply in order that we might give pleasure to those who brought 
them to us. We told him how accessible we were to a woman’s tear, to a man’s 
struggle, to a girl’s face, and assured him of the daily wounds which were in- 
flicted on ourselves by the impossibility of reconciling our duties with our sym- 
pathies. “ Bedad, thin,” said Mr. Molloy, grasping our hand, “ you'll find none 
of that difficulty wid me. If you’ll sympathize like a man, I'll work for you like 
a horse.”’ We assured him that we would, really thinking it probable that he 
might do some useful work for the magazine ; and then we again stood up wait- 
ing for his departure. 

** Now I'll tell yea plain truth,” said he, “and ye may do just as ye plaise 
about it. There isn’t an ounce of tay or a pound of mait along with Mrs. 
Molloy this moment; and, what’s more, there isn’t a shilling between us to buy 
it. I never begged in my life; not yet. But if you can advance me a sovereign 
on that manuscript, it will save me from taking the coat on my back to a pawn- 
broker’s shop for whatever it'll fetch there.” We paused a moment as we 
thought of it all, and then we handed him the coin for which he asked us. If 
the manuscript should be worthless the loss would be our own. We would not 
grudge a slice from the wholesome home-made loaf after we had used the butter- 
boat of benevolence. “It don’t become me,” said Mr. Molloy, “to thank you 
for such a trifle as a loan of twenty shillings; but I’ll never forget the feeling 
that has made you listen to me, and that too after I had been down on you rather 
at thim baths.” We gave hima kindly nod of the head, and then he took his 
departure., “ Ye’ll see me again anyways?” he said; and we promised that we 
would. 

We were anxious enough about the manuscript, but we could not examine it 
at that moment. When our office work was done we walked home with the roll 
in our pocket, speculating as we went on the probable character of Mr. Molloy. 
We still believed in him—still believed in him, in spite of the manner in which 
he had descended in his language, and had fallen into a natural flow of words 
which alone would not have given much promise of him as a man of letters. 
But a human being, in regard to his power of production, is the reverse of a rope. 
He is as strong as his strongest part, and, remembering the effect which Molloy’s 
words had had upon us at the Turkish bath, we still thought that there must be 
something in him. If so, how pleasant would it be to us to place such a man on 
his legs—modestly on his legs, so that he might earn for his wife and bairns that 
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meat and tea which he had told us they were now lacking. An editor is always 
striving to place some one modestly on his legs in literature—on his or her— 
striving, and alas! so often failing. Here had come a man in regard to whom, 
as 1 walked home with his manuscript in my pocket, I did feel rather sanguine. 

Of all the rubbish that 1 ever read in my life, that paper on the Five o'clock 
Tea-table was, I think, the worst. It was not only vulgar, foolish, unconnected, 
and meaningless ; but it was also ungrammatical and unintelligible, even in re- 
gard to the wording of it. The very spelling was defective. The paper was one 
with which no editor, sub-editor, or reader would have found it necessary to go 
beyond the first ten lines before he would have known that to print it would have 
been quite out of the question. We went through with it because of our interest 
in the man; but as it was in the beginning, so it was to the end—a farrago of 
wretched nonsense, so bad that no one, without experience in such matters, 
would believe it possible that even the writer should desire the publication of it! 
It seemed to us to be impossible that Mr. Molloy should ever have written a 
word for those Hibernian periodicals which he had named to us. He had got 
our sovereign ; and with that, as far as we were concerned, there must be an end 
of Mr. Molloy. We doubted even whether he would come for his own manu- 
script. 

But he came. He came exactly at the hour appointed, and when we looked 
at his face we felt convinced that he did not doubt his own success. There was 
an air of expectant triumph about him which dismayed us. It was clear enough 
that he was confident that he should take away with him the full price of his ar- 
ticle, after deducting the sovereign which he had borrowed. “ You like it, thin,” 
he said, before we kad been able to compose our features to a proper form for 
the necessary announcement. 

“ Mr. Molloy,” we said, “it will not do. You must believe us that it will not 
do.” 

“Not do?” 

“No, indeed. We need not explain further ; but—but—you had really bet- 
ter turn your hand to some other occupation.” 

“Some other occupation!” he exclaimed, opening wide his eyes, and hold- 
ing up both his hands. 

“Indeed we think so, Mr. Molloy.” 

* And you’ve read it?” 

“ Every word of it—on our honor.” 

“ And you won’t have it?” 

“ Well—no, Mr. Molloy, certainly we cannot take it.” 

“Ye reject my article on the Five o’clock Tay-table!” Looking into his 
face as he spoke, we could not but be certain that its rejection was to him as as- 
tonishing as would have been its acceptance to the readers of the magazine. He 
put his hand upto his head and stood wondering. “I suppose ye’d better 
choose your own subject for yourself,” he said, as though by this great surren- 
der on his own part he was getting rid of all the difficulty on ours. 

“ Mr. Molioy,” we began, “ we may as well be candid with you—” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said he, “I’ve taken such a liking to you there’s 
nothing I won’t do to plaise ye. I'll just put it in my pocket, and begin another 
for ye as soon as the children have had their bit of dinner.” At last we did suc- 
ceed, or thought that we succeeded, in making him understand that we regarded 
the case as being altogether hopeless, and were convinced that it was beyond 
his powers to serve us. “And I’m to be turned off like that,” he said, bursting 
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into open tears as he threw himself into a chair and hid his face upon the table. 
“Ah! wirra, wirra, what’li I do at all! Sure, and didn’t I think it was fixed as 
firm between us as the Nelson monument! When ye hanselled me with the 
money, didn’t I think it was as good as done and done?” I begged him not to 
regard the money, assuring him that he was welcome to the sovereign. ‘“ There’s 
my wife "ll be brought to bed any day,” he went on to say, “and not a ha’p’orth 
of anything ready for it! Deed, thin, and the world’s hard. The world’s very 
hard!” And this was he who had talked to me about Constantinople and New 
York at the baths, and had made me believe that he was a well-informed, well- 
to-do man of the world! 

Even now we did not suspect that he was lying to us. Why he should be 
such as he seemed to be was a mystery; but even yet we believed in him after 
a fashion. That he was sorely disappointed and broken-hearted because of his 
wife, was so evident to us, that we offered him another sovereign, regarding it as 
the proper price of that butter-boat of benevolence which we had permitted our- 
selves to use. But he repudiated our offer. “ I’ve never begged,” said he, “and 
for myself, I’d sooner starve. And Mary Jane would sooner starve than I 
should beg. It will be best for us both to put an end to ourselves and to have 
done with it.” This was very melancholy ; and as he lay with his head upon the 
table, we did not see how we were to induce him to leave us. 

“You'd better take the sovereign—just for the present,” we said. 

“Niver!” said he, looking up for a moment, “niver!” And still he contin- 
ued to sob. About this period of the interview, which before it was ended was 
a very long interview, we ourselves made a suggestion the imprudence of which 
we afterward acknowledged to ourselves. We offered to go to his lodgings and 
see his wife and children. Though the man could not write a good magazine 
article, yet he might be a very fitting object for our own personal kindness. And 
the more we saw of the man, the more we liked him—in spite of his incapacity. 
“The place is so poor,” he said, objecting to our offer. After what had passed 
between us, we felt that that could be no reason against our visit, and we began 
fora moment to fear that he was deceiving us. “ Not yet,” he cried, “ not quite 
yet. I will try once again—once again. You will let me see you once more?” 


“And you will take the other sovereign,” we said—trying him. He should 


have had the other sovereign if he would have taken it; but we confess that had 
he done so then we should have regarded him as an impostor. But he did not 
take it, and left us in utter ignorance as to his true character. 

After an interval of three days he came again, and there was exactly the same 
appearance. He wore the same tattered gloves. He had not pawned his coat. 
There was the same hat—shabby when observed closely, but still carrying a de- 
cent appearance, when not minutely examined. In his face there was no sign 
of want, and at moments there was a cheeriness about him which was almost re- 
freshing. “I’ve got something this time that I think ye must like—unless you're 
harder to plaise than Rhadhamanthus.” So saying, he tendered me another roll 
of paper, which I at once opened, intending to read the first page of it. The es- 
say was entitled the “Church of England—a Question for the People.” It was 
handed to me as having been written within the last three days ; and, from its 
bulk, might have afforded fair work for a fortnight to a writer accustomed to 
treat of subjects of such weight. As we had expected, the first page was unin- 
telligible, absurd, and farcical. We began to be angry with ourselves for having 
placed curselves in such a connection with a man so utterly unable to do that 
which he pretended todo. “I think I’ve hit it off now,” said he, watching our 
face as we were reading. 
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The reader need not be troubled with a minute narrative of the circum- 
stances as they occurred during the remainder of the interview. What had hap- 
pened before was repeated very closely.’ He wondered, he remonstrated, he 
complained, and he wept. He talked of his wife and family, and talked as 
though up to this last moment he had felt confident of success. Judging from 
his face as he entered the room we did not doubt but that he had been confident. 
His subsequent despair was unbounded, and we then renewed our offer to call 
on his wife. After some hesitation, he gave us an address in Hoxton, begging 
us to come after seven in the evening if it were possible. He again declined the 
offer of. money, and left us, understanding that we would visit his wife on the 
following evening. ‘You are quite sure about the manuscript,” he said as he 
left us. We replied that we were quite sure. 

On the following day we dined early at our club and walked in the evening 
to the address which Mr. Molloy had given us in Hoxton. It was a fine even- 
ing in August, and our walk made us very warm. The street named was a de- 
cent little street, decent as far as cleanliness and newness could make it; but 
there was a melancholy sameness about it, and an apparent absence of object 
which would have been very depressing to our own spirits. It led no whither, 
and had been erected solely with the view of accommodating decent people with 
small incomes. We at once priced the houses in our mind at ten and six- 
pence a week, and believed them to be inhabited by piano-forte tuners, coach- 
builders, firemen, and public-office messengers. There was no squalor about 
the place, but it was melancholy, light-colored, and depressive. We made our 
way to No. 14, and, finding the door open, entered the passage. “Come in,” 
cried the voice of our friend ; and in the front parlor we found him seated with a 
child on each knee, while a winning little girl of about twelve was sitting in the 
corner of the room mending her stockings. The room itself and the appearance 
of all around us were the very opposite of what we had expected. Everything 
no doubt was plain—was, in a certain sense, poor; but nothing was poverty- 
stricken. The children were decently clothed, and apparently were well fed. 
Mr. Molloy himself, when he saw us, had that twinkle of humor in his eye 
which I had before observed, and seemed to be afflicted at the moment with none 
of that extreme agony which he had exhibited more than once in our presence. 
“ Please, sir, mother ain’t in from the hospital—not yet,” said the little girl, ris- 
ing up from her chair ; “but it’s past seven, and she won’t be long.” This an- 
nouncement created some surprise. We had indeed heard that of Mrs. Molloy 
which might make it very expedient that she should seek the accommodation of 
an hospital, but we could not understand that in such circumstances she should 
be able to come home regularly at seven o’clock in the evening. Then there was 
a twinkle in our friend Molloy’s eye, which almost made us think for the moment 
that we had heen made the subject of some, hitherto unintelligible, hoax. And 
yet there had been the man at the Baths in Jermyn street, and the two manu- 
scripts had been in our hands, and the man had wept as no man weeps for a 
joke. “You would come, you know,” said Mr. Molloy, who had now put down 
the two bairns and had risen from his seat to greet us. 

“We are glad to see you so comfortable,” we replied. 

“Father is quite comfortable, sir,” said the little girl. We looked into Mr. 
Molloy’s face and saw nothing but the twinkle in the eye. We had certainly 
been “done” by the most elaborate hoax that had ever been perpetrated. We 
did not regret the sovereign so much as those outpourings from the butter-boat 
of benevolence of which we felt that we had been cheated. ‘ Here’s mother,” 
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said the girl, running to the door. Mr. Molloy stood grinning in the middle of 
the room, with the youngest child again in his arms. He did not seem to be in 
the least ashamed of what he had done, and even at that moment conveyed to 
us more of liking for his affection for the little boy than of anger for the abomi- 
nable prank that he had played us. 

That he had lied throughout was evident as soon as we saw Mrs. Molloy. 
Whatever ailment might have made it necessary that she should visit the kos- 
pital, it was not one which could interfere at all with her power of going and re- 
turning She was a strong, hearty-looking woman of about forty, with that mix- 
ture in her face of practical kindness with severity in details which we often see 
in strong-minded women who are forced to take upon themselves the manage- 
ment and government of those around them. She curtsied, and took off her 
bonnet and shawl, and put a bottle into the cupboard, as she addressed us. 
“‘ Mick said as you was coming, sir, and I’m sure we is glad to see you—only 
sorry for the trouble, sir.” 

We were so completely in the dark that we hardly knew how to be civil to 
her, hardly knew whether we ought to be civil to her or not. “We don’t quite 
understand why we’ve been brought here,” we said, endeavoring te maintain, 
at any rate, a tone of good-humor. He was still embracing the little boy, but 
there had now come a gleam of fun across his whole countenance, and he seemed 
to be almost shaking his sides with laughter. ‘ Your husband represented him- 
self as being in distress,” we said, gravely. We were restrained by a certain 
delicacy from informing the woman of the kind of distress to which Mr. Molloy 
had especially alluded, most falsely. 

“ Lord love you, sir,” said the woman, “just step in here.” Then she led us 
into a little back-room in which there were a bedstead, and an old writing-desk, 
or escritoire, covered with papers. Her story was soon told. Her husband was 


” 


a madman. 

“Mad!” we said, preparing for escape from what might be to us most seri- 
ous peril. 

“ He wouldn’t hurt a mouse,” said Mrs. Molloy. “ As for the children, he’s 
that good to them, there ain’t a young woman in all London that’d be better at 
handling ’em.” Then we heard her story, in which it appeared to us that down- 
right affection for the man was the predominant characteristic. She herself was, 
as she told us, head day-nurse at Saint Patrick’s Hospital, going there every 
morning at eight, and remaining till six or seven. For these services she re- 
ceived thirty shillings a week and her board, and she spoke of herself and her 
husband as being altogether removed from pecuniary distress. Indeed, while 
the money part of the question was being discussed, she opened a little drawer 
in the desk and handed us back our sovereign, almost without an observation. 
Molloy himself had “ come of decent people.” On this point she insisted very 
often, and gave us to understand that he was at this moment in receipt of a pen- 
sion of a hundred a year from his family. He had been well-educated, she said, 
having been at Trinity College, Dublin, till he had been forced to leave his uni- 
versity for some slight, but repeated irregularity. Early in life he had proclaimed 
his passion for the press, and when he and she were married, absolutely was 
earning a living in Dublin by some use of the scissors and paste-pot. The 
whole tenor of his career I could not learn, though Mrs. Molloy would have 
told us everything had time allowed. Even during the years of his sanity in 
Dublin he had only been half sane, treating all the world around him with the 
effusions of his terribly fertile pen. “ He'll write all night if I’ll let him have a 
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candle,” said Mrs. Molloy. We asked her why she did let him have a candle, 
and made some inquiry as to the family expenditure in paper. The paper, she 
said, was given to him from the office of a newspaper which she would not name, 
and which Molloy visited regularly every day. ‘ There ain’t a man in all Lon- 
don works harder,” said Mrs. Molloy. “Heis mad. I don’t say nothing against 
it. But there is some of it so beautiful, 1 wonder they don’t print it.” This was 
the only word she spoke with which we could not agree. “ Ah sir,” said she ; 
“you haven’t seen his poetry!” We were obliged to tell her that seeing poetry 
was the bane of our existence. 

There was an easy absence of sham about this woman, and an acceptance of 
life as it had come to her, which delighted us. She complained of nothing, and 
was Only anxious to explain the little eccentricities of herhusband. When we al- 
luded to some of his marveliously untrue assertions, she stopped usatonce. “ He 
do lie,” she said. “Certainly he do. How he makes ’em all out is wonderful, 
But he wouldn’t hurt a fly.” It was evident to us that she not only loved her 
husband, but admired him. She showed us heaps of manuscript with which the 
old drawers were crammed; and yet that paper on the Church of England had 
been new work, done expressly for us. 

When the story had been told we went back to him, and he received us with 
a smile. ‘“Good-by, Molloy,” we said. ‘ Good-by to you, sir,” he replied, 
shaking hands with us. We looked at him closely, and could hardly believe 
that it was the man who had sat by us at the Turkish Bath. 

He never troubled us again or came to our office, but we have often called 
on him, and have found that others of our class do the same. We have even 
helped to supply him with the paper which he continues to use, we presume for 


the benefit of other editors. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


PERE HYACINTHE. 


ATHER HYACINTHE, Superior of the Barefooted Carmelites of Paris, 
FE and second preacher of the Order in the Province of Avignon, is the 
son of a small farmer, who early destined him for the Church. Not because it 
is the only respectable profession within a poor\man’s reach, or that it is so 
pleasant to speak of “my son, Monsieur l’Abbé,” but because the boy had a 
predilection for it. Such a predilection as a devout chorister, regular at mass 
and confession evinces, led certain friends of the family to procure for him an 
ecclesiastical training, first in the local seminary, and afterward at St. Sulpice. 

Few men who have taken priestly vows ever regarded them more solemnly 
than did this young man. There was a work given him to do in the great city 
of Paris. He was to illustrate the simple-mindedness, the purity and self-denial 
of a religion sneered at by many, neglected and despised by more. These scep- 
tics he constantly met, and was as frequently silenced by their ingenious soph- 
isms. To answer them he must study, he must keep himself au courant with 
the thought of the day. So, after long days of labor, he spent nights of study, 
very much thwarted and hindered by want of means to purchase books. Nor 
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did this application to literature impede his missionary work. The district 
allotted him, near St. Sulpice, is full of young men and soudrettes who very 
early forget home lessons, and live immoral and vicious lives. Studying man- 
kind in their midst, this ardent young abbé, by a winning gentleness of manner 
and the devoted piety of his life, won respect from sworn foes -of the Church. 
The grandeur of his work was the theme of his thoughts. To devote one’s whole 
being to it, to seek the highest development of the Christian life, this was plainly 
a duty. He resolved to give up the world more entirely by becoming a Carmelite 
Friar. The Carmelites are a severe order, fasting much, practising great austeri- 
ties and continual devotions. 

Father -Hyacinthe faithfully kept his rule through novitiate, and was at 
length professed. But his vow of obedience was not such as the Jesuit takes. 
Another French preacher, Pére Ravignan, said, “ I see God, I hear Jesus Christ 
himself, in my superior.” Not so Hyacinthe. He did not sacrifice self-respect 
in becoming a monk. Ten years of self-abnegation of the severest type have 
taught him how immeasurably grand the human soul is, compared to the petty 
ideas men form about it. He says, “I have promised monastic obedience, but 
limited by the honesty of conscience, the dignity of my person and my ministry.” 
It is to be feared that, in our ideas of the right of every man to work out his sal- 
vation in the world, we are apt to depreciate the intentions of monks in general. 
Yet the record of a whole life of over forty years attests the plain, unvarnished 
truth of this statement: “It is for the more perfect practice of this holy liberty 
that I came to ask at the cloister, now more than ten years ago, in the ¢/an of 
an enthusiasm free from all human calculation—I shall not venture to add, free 
from all the illusion of youth.” 

The missionary experiences of Father Hyacinthe compelled him to see that 
in Paris, beneath the most /zsouciant disposition, there is grzat thought going on. 
Was the tendency to Protestantism and Infidelity merely the work of Satan in 
men’s disorganized minds, or was there some other reason? Nine-tenths of 
priests shirk the inquiry, fearful of its probable results. Hyacinthe faced it. 
Then it was that this devout child of the Church, ready to give up every private 
thought, in the interests of Truth, discovered those “doctrines and practices, 
calling themselves Roman, but which are not Christian, and which in their en- 
croachments, always most audacious and most baneful, tend to change the consti- 
tution of the Church, the basis, as well as the form of her teaching, and even the 
spirit of her piety.” Such minds as Dr. Newman’s always feel a difficulty in deal- 
ing with Protestantism on the harsh Roman idea. Does the Almighty reveal 
Himself to the seeking soul? Is it s¢//7 true that He dwelleth with the pure in 
heart? Do love, devotion to good, zeal for truth, high-mindedness, in short, the 
virtues of the Evangel, prove the possession of a pure Faith? And are not all 
these qualifications met among Protestants? The mere theory of invincible 
ignorance cannot meet the case. Then howdo you regard them? A Roman in 
Rome never has to meet these queries, but in the midst of a Protestant popula- 
tion they occur every hour. In his rounds among the poor, Father Hyacinthe 
encountered Adolphe Monod, Monsieur Valette, Monsieur Montedieu, and others, 
earnest, self-denying men. Could he look on their labors of- love as having no 
divine root in saving faith? He did not. Despising that “pharisaism of the 
new law,” which is but a “ sacrilegious perversion of the word of the Son of God 
Himself, the spirit and the letter of which are equally trodden under foot” by it, 
he welcomed them as brethren, joined them in social intercourse in their homes, 
and saw them with the eye of apostolic charity. 
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It may be asked what conclusions has Father Hyacinthe arrived at about 


Protestants ? 
Something of this kind. I quote from a sermon retained in memory only: 


“ To all men it is not given to see Truth in the same light. Dost thou see it in 


meridian splendor? Be grateful, thy gift is exceptional. Thy brother, equal 
in piety to thee, perhaps superior, may see but the faint starlight. But if the all- 
powerful love of God dwells in him, that divine freemasonry of souls, he is one 
with thee in that bond of union which recognizes a common need antl a common 


source of supply.” A bishop who heard that sermon said to me, “ The natural 


sequence of that thought is that Protestants are as good as ourselves.” It is 
certain Father Hyacinthe regards doctrinal differences as of less importance, 
provided they are not fundamental, than unanimous action in defence of the dig- 


nity of the soul against Socinianism and Infidelity. A very gifted clergyman of 
the French Reformed Church said of him, “I know he thinks me an Arian, but 
I know him to be a Christian.” He believes that priests should learn to present 
Catholicism in its most attractive guise. If donhommie, literary taste, and gentle- 
manly breeding will win one soul, he deems those things as worth a life’s effort. 
He has said, “ if a priest could endure the tortures of crucifixion every day for 
his whole life and be sure of gaining one soul, he should esteem it his greatest 
joy.” 
I personally met Pére Hyacinthe twice: The first time I was myself devoted 
to the Roman Church, the second, after great mental disquietude, I had resigned 
In this second interview I natu- 


its dignities and adopted the Protestant faith. 
But I was mistaken. 


rally expected little sympathy from the great preacher. 
With a genial smile Pére Hyacinthe exclaimed, “I can imagine you had grave 
struggles, but we come out safely if the intention is right. Our minds, look you, 
are not under our own direction always ; let us hope in such a step as yours, they 
may be under a higher care than ours.” 

When I frequently heard of him at Paris as beloved by children, chatting 
most amiably with the wives of Protestant clergymen, and at all times avoiding 
with instinctive delicacy all that might offend (the surest indication of the true 
gentleman), my remark was, “ He is too large-hearted fora Carmelite monk.” I 
remember Cardinal Lambruschini saying of such another generous and disinter- 
ested character, ‘‘ The man’s an arrant fool, he hasn’t even learnt the first axiom 
ef modern life, 40 be selfish.” 

The marvellous power of Pére Hyacinthe in the pulpit of Notre Dame is 
owing to something more than oratory. Earnestness carries weight ; but there 
must be an adequate motive for it ere it affects the beholder. The deep convic- 
tion of truth, a thorough knowledge of human nature, ineffable pity and tender- 
ness tor the repentant, scathing irony and scorn for the guilty and proud—these 
are some of the characteristics of his preaching. 1 heard him during Lent, two 
years ago. The audience was immense, and included some of the most distin- 
guished /terati and savans. In appearance he was greatly changed. There 
was the same tall, stately figure, the classic head and capacious forehead, and 
the lofty grandeur of deportment ; but the lines of thought and suffering were 
deeper, and the eyes, so full of passionate expression and changeful light, were 
sunken and wearied. The rich, melodious voice rang through the glorious nave, 
audible in every part of the cathedral. The subject was the difficulty of the 
Christian's life in the world. He pictured scenes of heart-rending trial and 
temptation familiar to great cities. He sought to convey a true idea of the 


heavenly life, the nobleness of self-denial, the degradation of sin. His depic- 
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tion of the Agony was awful and pathetic. His language never halted, and was 
always choice, picturesque, and thoughtful. His arguments rose one after the 
other with great logical precision. His gestures were rapid, but elegant and 
remarkably a propos. I have heard the grandest of Dominican orators at Rome, 
the most eloquent of Jesuits and Franciscans, but there was always some ex- 
ception to be taken to their style or reasoning. Here the reasoning was that of 
Apostles and great Fathers of the Church, the style faultlessly natural. The 
silence with which the congregation departed was their highest meed of praise. 

A word on the probable results of Pére Hyacinthe’s secession. He is de- 
nounced as a copyist of the Abbé Chatel ; and a very acrimonious writer in the 
*remarks: “ Rien n'est changé dans [Eglise; il ny 
(I saw this quoted ina daily 





* Courier des Etats-Unis’ 
a quun moine de moins et un apostat de plus.” 
paper, where “ afostat,” whether by design or accident, was rendered “ apostle.”) 
Those who think so are strangely ill-informed on the great subjects of thought 
at this hour. The author of “Le Propes,” M. Edmond About, has clearly 
shown that the desire for advancement never was so great in France. It is so 
everywhere. Things which appeal to frecedent merely, without any intrinsic 
value to recommend them, will not stand the test of public thought. I once 
heard a sermon which began thus: “ When Satan designs to ruin a soul, he 
makes a man doubt.” This may be so in many cases, but the majority of men 
are beginning to think, 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

If the secession of Pére Hyacinthe were an isolated fact, explainable by in- 
dividual vagaries, it would be unimportant. It is one of a chain of events occur- 
ring throughout the Catholic world—a gradual assertion, in fact, of the right of 
minds to judge in matters non-essential. The opinion of the French journals 
is most unanimous as to the great influence of Pére Hyacinthe’s attitude in this 
crisis of the Church. 

“Le Monde ” remarked, immediately after the publication of his letter: “It 
justifies fears entertained for some time. No such language has been heard in 
the French Church since the Middle Ages.” 

It is certain the liberal Catholics are much averse to the ficou of mind likely 
to be imposed by the Council. Passaglia struck the key-note of opposition in 
Italy as Hyacinthe has in France. He was excommunicated. It may be so 
with Hyacinthe ; but this will only increase public interest. A great human 
soul seeking to draw men to the realization of life’s grandest aim—this is too 
rare to fail of its due, even in an age like ours. 


K. 





WHAT TO DO WITH WEALTH. 


traced to one primary cause, io wit: the influence of wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals in controlling legislation and executive action for purely 
Selfish ends. In other words, in modern civilization, wealth has become an 
enormous power, while in this country at least, it has no recognized political re- 
sponsibility or well-defined public duties. The lobby notoriously controls leg- 
islation—wealth controls the lobby, but what controls wealth? Nothing but 
the purely selfish aims of its possessor. 


N EARLY all the evils connected with our system of government can be 
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How is this difficulty to be met? Shall we organize against wealth ; bind it 
in fetters, legislate it out of existence, or exile its influence to some sphere out- 
side of political action? We are entering upon an era when all this will be at- 
tempted ; but, however well meant, every scheme to limit the power of wealth 
will inevitably fail, and, in the opinion of the writer, ought to fail. 

For we must remember that the capitalist is the true king of the industrial 
era. When war was the normal condition of the race, the great warrior was the 
ruler and all the honors in the State were based upon military merit ; but among 
the advanced natives of Christendom, industry and not war is now the absorbing 
business of the mass of the population, and hence the banker and the manufac- 
turer are destined to be—nay, are the real rulers of the people. This may seem 
to be a preposterous statement, in this age of equal rights and the sovereignty 
of the people; but it is nevertheless true. Who to-day is supreme in the finan- 
cial, commercial, and manufacturing world? Who owns the telegraph, the rail- 
way, the manufactory, the newspaper, the land? The capitalist, of course. He 
is our boss in the shop, our employer in the field, our landlord, our care-taker 
on the railroad and steamship ; he keeps our money in his bank, and looks after 
our souls in his churches ; for the church of to-day, of all denominations, is the 
church of the capitalist. People are under the curious hallucination that the 
only power which controls them is that exercised by the State or the nation, 
whereas they touch us scarcely at all in the most intimate relations of life. 

But the capitalists, the owners of the wealth, are not content with all this 
recognized authority; they desire to control also the political power of the 
State and the nation. Well, they are right. They ought to have it. There will 
be a struggle against it, and the most impassioned protests will be made when 
their right to rule is formally recognized ; but recognized it will be in time. 
While the struggle is going on, the capitalist will rule all the same. Our legis- 
lators are nearly all lawyers; now, the lawyer is a creature of the capitalist. 
He is trained by him, and his wit and tongue are at the service of his employer 
in the court, and his vote is at his command in the legislative body. Wealth, as 
a power Unrecognized, without responsibility or moral accountability, is simply 
another name for hideous corruption. Hence the lobby, and the sickening leg- 
islative history of our City, State and National Government for the last fifteen 
years. 

Now wealth, and the enormous social and political power it wields by its very 
existence, is one of those facts which cannot be ignored. We must accept it 
and see what can be done about it. To destroy wealth, or take away the power 
it naturally gives its possessor, is impossible. If it could be done, civilization 
would perish. 

What, then, are we to do? 

Accept the inevitable. Capital has the power. Make it personal, responsi- 
ble. Put the capitafist in authority instead of his creatures, the lawyers and 
politicians, and then— 

What then? 

Hold him responsible. The next greatest power in modern civilization after 
wealth is public opinion. As yet itis unmoralized, unorganized ; but its influence 
even now, is mighty. When this spiritual power has its proper recognized or- 
gans, which it will have under Positivism—then will we be able to control wealth, 
Public opinion cannot be brought to bear upon corporate bodies ; “ They have 
neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned.” What does the ring or 
the lobby care for public opinion? Once install the individual who is the soul 
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of the lobby, into some recognized public position, and he is sensitive enough. 
Abuse the Erie Railroad Company, and who cares? Attack Jim Fiske, Jr., and 
he is after you with a sherift’s Josse or a libel suit. 

Here then is the Positivist’s solution of our political and industrial problems. 
Wealth, under the foul shapes of the ring or lobby, controls our legislation. We 
say, put the holders of this wealth in authority. Make this irresponsible power, 
responsible. You cannot get rid of the power, it is one of the most enormous 
facts of modern times. It exists and will control, whether we like it or not, and 
hence we must make the best of it. 

The capitalist has his excuse for using the ring and the lobby. He says, 
“what else can I do? There are certain great industrial enterprises to be un- 
dertaken, which cannot even be begun without legislative authority. The 
lawyers and small politicians, who form the great bulk of the assemblies and sen- 
ates, cannot rise to the height of the great schemes which I have on foot; they 
oppose me; but the work must be done—the times demand it, and so | hire the 
Lobby who buy those fellows up. I am in the habit of employing lawyers to do 
my business, and when you can hire a man’s brains with money, his vote follows, 
as a matter of course. Take the case of the great railway consolidations, which 
are so necessary: why, I am compelled to buy the legislators outright or these 
essential changes could not be made.” 

So there are two sides to the story. The capitalist has his excuse for mak- 
ing our legislators scoundrels. 

But how is this change to be brought about ? 

The writer gives that conundrum up at once. He really does not see how 
it is possible to change our republican representatives system without a political 
convulsion. Hence he looks for years of grievous misrule ; of future legislative 
conduct worse than any in the past. A possible solution of the trouble is a bold 
seizure of the government by some representative of the capitalist class. The 
very men who have mace our legislative bodies dens of thieves, are just the 
ones to make that corruption an excuse for seizing the government themselves ; 
for be it remembered, it is not the kings of the lobby who will be hel@ responsi- 
ble, but the politicians—the legislators whom they have debauched. 

Our government, from natural and inevitable causes, has got to be one of ex- 
cessive powers. The maladministration of the federal power under Adams or 
Jackson was not of much account, so little were the people at large affected by 
its action; but now it is very different. The authority of the central govern- 
ment has grown so enormously large, that its action upon the business of the 
country has become vital. Hence the necessity of a more scientific government 
than that, we had before the rebellion. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that there is a class of thinkers in this 
country, who are profound disbelievers in the whole republican or democratic 
theory of government. But we are not, therefore, either Imperialists or Mon- 
archists. We do not advocate going back to any obsolete political institutions. 
Progress is our motto. There is something in the future as much better than 


republicanism as republicanism is better than monarchy, and that is the rule of 
wealth controlled by moral considerations ; in other words the capitalist in re- 
sponsible authority, and he under the dominion of a wise, all-powerful public 
opinion. 

Our King has come. He rules already,.but it is in such hideous shapes as 
the Lobby—the Ring. Let us recognize, tame, ennoble him, so that he may serve 
the highest interests of humanity. 


AN AMERICAN POSITIVIST. 
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NEW YORK COURTS AND COURTIERS. 

‘“‘By this book and the holy contents 
thereof, and by the wonderful works that 
God hath miraculously wrought in heaven 
above, and in earth beneath, in six days and 
seven nights, I do swear that I will, without 
respect of favor or friendship, love or gain, 
consanguinity or affinity, execute the laws of 
this Isle justly betwixt party and party, as 
indifferently as the herring’s backbone doth 
lie in the midst of the fish.” The gracious 
reader will note that “this isle” is the Isle 
of Man, not of Manhattan; and that the 
oath just quoted is the one which judges of 
the former take—and keep. 

Nowadays at the clubs, on the streets, and 
in the counting-houses of New York, its 
citizens are wondering what judges will 
probably be chosen for them at the next 
election. Time was, when to say a judge 
was upright was hardly more than faint 
praise ; it is not so when judges make the 
common law common scandal ; when they 
unbandage Justice, and load her scales ; 
when they draggle their official skirts in the 
mire, heading rabbles at the polls, and 
scrambling with them for spoils ; when they 
become town talk-—a byword and reproach, 

The Duke of Wharton said of a famous 
Lord Chancellor: “To figure this great 
and estimable man aright, and to paint him 
in his true colors, and with some warmth of 
imagination, but still with the greatest sub- 
mission to strict justice, I would seat him 
on his throne, with a ray of glory about his 
head, his ermine without spot or blemish, 
his balance in his right hand, Mercy on his 
left, splendor and brightness at his feet, and 
his tongue dispensing truth, goodness, vir- 
tue, and justice to mankind.” To figure a 
New York judge aright, and to describe his 
costume in its true colors, I would dress 
him in a bottle-green velvet shooting-coat, 
with a crimson cravat, a flashy diamond to 
his shirt, and with light gray or yellow 
trousers ; for the “ray of glory about his 
head,” I would put a jaunty “ wide awake ;” 
for “ the balance in his right hand,” a dandy 
stick; for ‘Mercy on his left,” should 
stand some dog-fancier, horse-jockey, or 
Ward politician. His tongue, instead of 
* dispensing truth,” would dispense tobacco- 
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juice—impartially as becometh the just 
judge. In place of being “seated on his 
throne,” while trying cases, he should saun- 
ter with his hands in his pockets. He should 
pluck up his spirits and show horse-knowl- 
edge when a warranty suit was brought ; 
and, ever and anon, all day long, Ward poli- 
ticians and Wall-street speculators should 
be received in court by his Honor as dis- 
tinguished visitors, and, beckoning him to 
the side of the bench, should hold whis- 
pered conferences with him, inthe midst of 
which a word might now and then be flung 
to the counsel and the case. “ Buzz, buzz, 
buzz—Go on, sir, I’m listening—Buzz, buzz, 
buzz—Don’t pause, sir, I get your point— 
Buzz, buzz, buzz—Sixth Ward must give 
bigger majority than—Go on, sir, why do 
you stop ?—Erie—corner at 2 o’clock—in- 
junction—buzz, buzz.” 

These are our courts and courtiers! For, 
“courtier ” the lawyer is, under such a ju- 
diciary. “Interviewing the judges,” as the 
phrase goes—that is, appealing to them in 
private, on one ground or another, for some 
official favor, interlocutory order, or what 
not—has come to be such an over-shadow- 
ing part of legal business, that you some- 
times hear a counsellor declare in disgust 
he can no longer practice law in the city of 
New York; he cannot see clients sacrificed 
to the whims—or worse—of judges ; he can- 
not stoop to the paths which lead to success, 
being neither willing to win his cases by un- 
worthy means, nor to lose them to a less 
scrupulous adversary. Before a judge’s 
house you may sometimes see a string of 
suitor’s carriages. The law allows him to 
issue certain papers from chambers ; but he 
uses the privilege to discuss and sign, in the 
offices of interested parties, papers on which 
the whole suit hinges. 

Taine, in his “Italy,” says of the way justice 
is meted out at Rome, and of the way crimi- 
nals get on: ** A certain shoemaker stabbed 
a comrade in the back, and, after a year at» 
the galleys, returned to his village and is. now 
prosperous. Criminals are condemned to 
the galleys and often for life, but several 
times a year the Pope grants an ameliora- 
tion of sentences ; if one has a protector, he 
escapes from a murder with only two. or 
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three years of punishment. The bagnio is 
not a very bad place. The prisoners acquire 
a trade there, and on returning to their vil- 
lages are not dishonored, but rather feared, 
which is often of utility.” This is a picture 
which we need not go to Rome to verify— 
not certainly so long as a Reddy the Black- 
Alike in criminal and 


smith flourishes. 


civil suits, with us, political influence is 
great, and party service covers a multitude 


of sins. Great is the vote-buyer in the hall 
of justice, greater the Sachem or Czar of 
the party—the politician is nine points of 
the law. 

Governor Pile of New Mexico, in his un- 
pleasant, if frank, announcement that New 
Mexico is utterly bankrupt, and no life or 
property is there safe, adds, with some sim- 
plicity of foreboding, “unless something is 
done speedily to remedy the present state of 
things, public efficers paid in worthless scrip 
in increasing numbers will resort to pecu- 
lation and corruption, the Grand and Petit 
juries will become the instruments of cor- 
rupt men, and the attempt to administer jus- 
tice through your courts will become some- 
thing more because something worse than a 
farce.” We in New York improve on this 
picture. We have no shipwreck of State or 
City to palliate judicial corruption. It is 
simply because, to quote the text again, 
laws are not declared here “ without respect 
of favor or friendship, love or gain, consan- 
guinity or affinity” that we suffer, and get 
so much judge and jury to so little justice. 
Many charges to juries entitle their authors 
to be called, not judges, but “ judge advo- 
cates.” And, while judges spend their time 
in stock-jobbing and wire-pulling, 

Causes unjudged disgrace the lodded file, 
And sleeping laws the King’s neglect revile. 

Happily any party that aims to rule New 
York must, sooner or later, find its account 
to be in nominating upright men for judges, 
and in demanding its partisan services and 
providing its party rewards in other quarters 
than the Judiciary. 
NBWSPAPERS NOW AND SIXTY YEARS 

AGO. 

Wuart will journalism come to, at the 
present rate of newspaper spawning ? North, 
South, East, West, newspapers shoot up to 
swell the great array of American journal- 
ism. Within a twelvemonth, besides a shoal 
of weeklies, such daily papers start in New 
York as the “Commonwealth,” “ News,” 
“ Mail,” “ Republic,” “ Star,” “Telegram ;” 
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in New York suburbs there is still greater 
fecundity ; in the West, no frontier village 
that has a church and a school, but sets 
about founding its local newspaper. And 
so, this “fourth estate,” this “ week-day 
preacher” grows as no other popular or 
professional power grows, taking tribute 
from lawyer, legislator, physician, preacher, 
pedagogue and President himself. No won- 
der that clergymen resort to this grander 
pulpit with its vast congregations that keep 
awake; that a Virginia college founds a 
chair for editorial education ; that Lowell 
declares the press the chief lever of modern 
society; that Thackeray makes a pair of 
cynical heroes pause with a kind of awe, at 
hearing the midnight rumble of a press be- 
neath a London pavement, to reflect for 
how much truth or falsehood, virtue or vice, 
it will be responsible through the day to 
come. 

I chanced the other day to be glancing 
over many old newspapers and newspaper 
records of the first years of our century, 
and, thinking of our modern journalistic 
growth, could not forbear contrasting some 
statistics of those times with ours, Sixty 
years ago, I found, there were not many 
more newspapers extant in the Union than 
are now issued in the single city of New 
York. 
printing and mailing, of cylinder presses 


Those were not the days of modera 


and railroads, 

If we take for illustration the year 1810, 
we shall find that in the whole United 
States there were then but 238 newspapers 
and 25 other periodical publications, mak- 
ing 262 in all. Of these the “ District ot 
Maine” produced 8 and “ Massachusetts 
proper,” 24; New Hampshire, 11; Ver- 
mont, 13; Connecticut, 11 ; Rhode Island, 
7; New York, 48; New Jersey, 6; Penn- 
sylvania, 25; Virginia, 18; District of Co- 
lumbia, 4; Maryland, 11; Delaware, 3; 
North Carolina, 12; South Carolina, 7; 
Georgia, 6; Kentucky, 7 ; Ohio, 7 ; Tennes- 
see, 5; Louisiana, 4; “ Mississippi Terri- 
tory,” I. Now, to illustrate by a single 
chance example how newspaper literature 
has extended in these older States, it is 
enouch to say that there are now in the 
“ District of Maine” 47 papers, of which 7 
are daily, 1 tri-weekly, 1 semi-weekly, I 
monthly, and the rest weekly ; in 1810, as 
we have seen, there were but 8 in all. In 
New York City alone there are only 50 less 
newspapers published than there were in the 
whole United States in 1810, and, adding 
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magazines, there are actually more periodi- 
cal publications in this one city than there 
were sixty years ago in the whole country. 

In New York City, at the time referred to, 
the newspapers were the “ Gazette,” “ Spec- 
tator,” “American Citizen,” ‘ Mercantile 
Advertiser,” “Watch Tower,” “ Evening 
Post,” “ Publick Advertiser,” “ Columbian,” 
“Commercial Advertiser,” and ‘“ Ming’s 
Price Current.” Some veterans of this list 
still flourish with vigor, after the lapse of 
three score years and more, and some 
others wiil be recalled by an elder genera- 
tion as prints once familiar to them. News- 
papers rarely go down to immortality in 
poetry ; but Fitz-Greene Halleck has some 
lines detailing how 

First, he met 
The Editor of the New York “ Gazette,” 
The sapient Mr. Lang. 

And, by the way, this name “Gazette” 
used to be, by all odds, the favorite one 
for newspapers throughout the country. 
There were ten of that name for two of any 
other. Three out of the eleven papers pub- 
lished in Maryland (and the same ratio 
in New Hampshire) were “ Gazettes ;” so 
were six in Massachusetts ; two out of seven 
in Kentucky, and the same in Ohio; three 
out of seven in South Carolina; two out of 
four in Louisiana, and so on. 

Patriotic. names for newspapers were 
much in vogue in those days, which were 
nearer the hearth-fires of the Revolution 
than ours, and so more glowing. And, 
curiously enough, a great part of them be- 
token the vigilant watch which the Press was 
supposed to keep over the callow Republic, 
to guard it against what, in Fourth of July 
orations, are called the machinations of 
monarchical minions, They show that the 
country had not arrived at its self-confi- 
dence and stable equilibrium of to-day. 
There was a “Columbian Centinel” in 
Boston and another in Augusta, Ga.; a 
“Centinel of Freedom” in Newark, and 
“Cerntinels” in Burlington and Keene. 
There were patriotic “ Eagles,” “‘ Arguses,” 
and other keen-eyed creatures in profusion, 
There was a “ Patriot” in Concord, which 
still exista there, and one in Boston, now 
united with the Boston “ Post.” There was 
a “Herald of Liberty” in Augusta, Me,, 
and’a “ Herald of Gospel Liberty ” in Ports- 
mouth. Charleston had its “Strength of 
the People,” Philadelphia and Trenton 
their “‘True Americans,” Morristown its 
“ Genius of Liberty,” Washington, Ga., its 
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“ Monitor,” Washington, D. C., and Gosh- 
en, N. Y., each its “ Spirit of ’Seventy-six.” 
In the way of classics aiding patriotism, in 
Massachusetts there was a “ Palladium” 
and an “ Agis;” in New Hampshire an 
“Oracle;” in North Carolina a “ Min- 
erva;” a “Phoenix” in Rhode Island; a 
“Plebeian” in New York, and “ Arguses ” 
and “ Mercuries” everywhere. Boston had 
its “Fredonia,” Northampton its “ Anti- 
Monarchist,” Stockbridge its “ Political At- 
las” and Leominster its “ Political Record- 
er.” New York State boasted an “ Ameri- 
can Eagle” and a “Freeholder,” the 
District of Columbia its ‘‘ Columbian Expos- 
itor” and “Independent American,” Ten- 
nessee its “Friend of the People. As for 
such partisan names as “ Federalist,” 
“Whig,” “Democrat,” and all sorts of 
“Republicans,” their commonness shows, 
then as now, how great a part politics 
played in the journalism of that day. 

Again we fall upon such odd titles as the 
“Watch Tower,” “ Balance,” “ President” 
(which, by the way, would be an expressive 
title for some of our journals to assume 
now), the “ Aurora Borealis,” “ Barometer,” 
“ Bunker Hill,” “ Impartial Observer,” all 
of New Yerk State; The “ Aurora,” 
“Tickler,” “L’Hemisphere,” of Philadel- 
phia; the Boston “Something,” the Win- 
chester “ Lamp ;” the Bairdstown “ Candid 
Review ;” the Marietta “Commentator ;” 
the Chillicothe “Supporter.” And, by the 
way, Chillicothe and Marietta published five 
of the seven Ohio papers at the date of 
which we speak, the other two being in 
Zanesville and Cincinnati. There are nu- 
merous instances of towns, new almost ur- 
known to the world in general, even in the 
old seaboard States, bringing out their one 
or two papers, whose newspaper literature 
either no longer exists or exists in great ob- 
scurity. Other cities in the same States, 
then unheard of, support now ten or twelve 
periodical publications, 

And yet, as I have already said, many 
familiar and veteran names meet the eye as 
it glances over the list of American news- 
papers at the opening of the century. The 
Portland “ Argus,” Boston “ Patriot,” Sa- 
lem “Gazette,” the New Bedford “ Mer- 
cury,” the New Hampshire “ Patriot,” the 
Portsmouth “ Herald of Gospel Liberty,” 
Burlington “ Sentinel,” Hartford “ Cour- 
ant,”’ Norwich “ Courier,” New York “ Even- 
ing Post and Commercial Advertiser,” 
Richmond “ Inquirer,” Washington “Na 
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tional Intelligencer,” Baltimore “ Whig and 
American,” Charleston “ Courier,” Newbern 
“‘ Herald,” Savannah “ Repubiican ”—these 
and others which might be cited claim over 
half a century of flourishing existence. 

Comparing the papers of to-day with their 
elders, it is just to say that they show pro- 
gress in quality as well as quantity. The 
old idea of the newspaper was Jerson ; the 
new idea is institution. Hence we get from 
it nowadays—or at any rate from its best 
types—less individualism, less selfishness, 
less personal malice and petty strife, and 
more public spirit, bold denunciation of 
abuses, breadth of observation and of judg- 
ment, literary skill, and journalistic art. 
In earlier numbers of old papers, extant 
and flourishing to-day, may be found im- 
maturity that would be ridiculous now. In 
some of them the leading articles are com- 
posed in the first person singular ; the local 
allusions are very trivial ; the personalities 
gross ; the individuality astounding. Since 
journalism has prospered, and taken on a 
professional character, it commands better 
general ability than of old. Leading men 
were quite as capable and vigorous then as 
now; the work of casual writers was as 
good; but the body of trained and skilful 
subordinates, men really gifted in their art 
of journalism—this is a feature which grows 
constantly as we come down, in reviewing 
newspaper history, to modern times. 

It is fair to say, also, that, with all its 
remnants of violence and personality, the 
journalism of to-day is, as a whole, much 
more candid, temperate, dignified, and cour- 
teous than that of many years ago. Dick- 
ens’s caricatures of American editors were, 
of course, extravagant, but had a certain 
likeness tha: made them tell. They appear 
simply amusing now, and excite little indig- 
nation, It is astonishing what a part politics 
and personalities played in the earlier papers. 
Not content with its own domain, politics 
invaded the agricultural, financial, and reli- 
gious columns—nay, the sacred realms of 
the muses. Helicon refreshed the doughty 
warriors doing battle, and the poet’s corner 
had often to be reconnoitred and even at- 
tacked by the enemy. Often a bit of verse 
called out a return lampoon from the oppo- 
sition bard, or else was critiaised in prose 
(though probably not on poeticdl grounds) 
by a political paragraphist. 

I said, too, that politics got into the reli- 
gious news. At that time, 1810, there was 
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but one religious newspaper in America— 
the “ Herald of Gospel Liberty,” a fortnight- 
ly published at Portsmouth, N. H. In this 
journal the leaders for twenty-two out of the 
twenty-six fortnights in the first volume were 
on “ Liberty.” In these articles England is 
called a “ mule Government ;” Washington 
is aman who “ did right, save in the matter 
of the British treason ;” John Adams was a 
“four years’ scourge to the United States,” 
and “not to be envied, but pitied;” Jef- 
ferson was so perfect that “never was a 
Chief Magistrate so qualified as he.” Sure- 
ly this was preaching politics, and personal 
politics, too. 

But I must resist, once and for all, the 
temptation to merely extract from the early 
newspaper literature of the country, because 
citations would be endless. Having already 
enumerated the newspapers of New York 
City of 1810, it only remains to catalogue 
those of the State at the same epoch, and 
then dismiss our subject. They were the 
“ Register,” the “‘ Gazette,” and the “ Bal- 
ance,” of Albany ; the “ Farmers’ Register,” 
the “ Gazette,” and the “ Northern Budget,” 
of Troy; the “ Patriot,” of Utica; the 
“ American Monitor,” of Plattsburg; the 
“Northern Whig” and the “Bee,” of 
Hudson; the “Gazette,” Waterford; the 
* Times,” Manlius; the “ President,” Ox- 
ford; the “Herald” and the “ Bunker 
Hill,” Herkimer; the “ Aurora Borealis,” 
Balsion Spa; the “ Orange County Republi- 
can,” Wardsbridge ; the “‘ Genesee Messen- 
ger ” and the “ Ontario Repository,” Canan- 
daigua; the “American Eagle” and the 
“ Recorder,” Catskill; the “Mohawk Ad- 
vertiser” and the ‘“ Western Budget,” 
Schenectady, (Schenectady was then “out 
West;”) the “Otsego Herald” and the 
“ Impartial Observer,” Cooperstown; the 
“Montgomery Republican,” Johnstown ; 
the “ Northern Post,” Salem ; the “ Spirit of 
*Seventy Six,” Goshen; the “ Freeholder,” 
Vernon; the “Index,” Newburg; the 
“Ulster County Gazette” and the “ Ple- 
beian,” of Kingston ; the “ Suffolk Gazette,” 
Sag Harbor ; the “ Journal” and the “ Ba- 
rometer,” Poughkeepsie ; the “ Long Island 
Star,” Brooklyn. Such were the earlier 
representatives of the New York State 
Press ; and such as we have briefly indi- 
cated were the scattered pioneers which 
have made the way for the mighty array of 
modern American journalism. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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WOMEN AND THEATRES. 


Miss OLIvE LoGAN has made no little 
stir by her articles in the magazines and her 
letters to the newspapers about women in 
general and actresses in particular. These 
she has gathered into a volume, of which 
Mr. Carleton is the fitting and doubtless the 
successful publisher.* Miss Logan is al- 
ways smart and saucy, often funny, and 
sometimes earnest. Consequently she is 
very rarely dull—it might be said never ; but 
it would not do for a critic to admit any ab- 
solute excellence in the thing criticised, still 
Jess for the man animal, who, poor creature, 
is now on his defence, to acknowledge any 
unmitigated good on the part of a woman. 
Miss Logan bullies everybody a little ; but 
her choicest bullying is reserved for men, 
whom she does rate with a very pretty and 
becoming boldness. She likes to give them 
little sharp digs, that stir them up, and then, 
as in imagination she sees them raise their 
heads in remonstrance or in wonder, she 
raps them over the pate for their impudence, 
as the woman did the eels that thrust their 
heads up out of the pot to object to being 
cooked. She strikes some fair hard blows 
at old prejudices, and sometimes shows that 
capacity of taking the impracticable view of 
a question which intelligent women do take 
so often, regarding only the right and the 
need, and leaving out all those other con- 
ditions of every case that men soon learn to 
reckon as positive if not constant forces. 
She, for example, is strong on the folly of 
women’s doing . household and personal 
work, taking care of their children if they 
have them, and mending or making their own 
clothes. This, she says, they might better 
leave to servants, or to people whose special 
business it is, while they themselves earn 
by some regular occupation the money 
which would much more than pay for those 
services. She says of herself, for instance, 
“T have sat at home in a corner for three 
days mending an old dress when, if I had 
devoted those three days to my legitimate 
business—writing, I could have earned 
enough to buy a new dress, given the job of 

* “ Apropos of Women and Theatres ; with a paper 
or two on Parisian Topics.” By Olive Logan. 12mo, 
pp. 240. New York: Carleton. 


making it to a competent dress-maker, and 
the old dress to some poor woman more 
needy than myself.” All very well, this. 
Even those of us who are mere men, can 
see, most of us, that if a good workman, 
with the pen, or any other tool, neglects 
prefessional employment to do other work, 
whatever it be, which is not so profitable, 
he is foolish and wasteful. And if Miss 
Logan can get profitable employment for 
her pen for all of every working day in the 
year, she does unwisely to spend any time 
in “doing over” old gowns and bonnets. 
But if this is the case with her, she is not 
only a very rare woman, but a very rare in- 
dividual. There are very few men in the 
professions who can command lucrative em- 
plovment for all their time ; and the hours 
that the others cannot thus employ they 
either waste or spend in what for men an- 
swers for women to mending old dresses. 
And if women have households as well as 
old dresses, the question that soon will pre- 
sent itself for solution is, can the household 
and the professional employment both be 
attended to well—thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily to all the parties interested—the wom- 
an herself being chief among them? If aye, 
there can be no good reason, other than her 
preference under all the circumstances, why 
she should not go on with her professional 
employment; but if no, then, she being 
woman, the profession must go to the wall. 
These conditions of her subject seem not to 
have occurred to or been considered by 
Miss Logan, whose logic has an amusing 
and captivating illustration in an exhortation 
which she addresses to her female readers. 
“ Now girls,” she cries, “be men.” In that 
reasonable request she touches the point of 
the whole matter. 

Our authoress has an equally charming— 
and shall it be said >—womanish, way of deal- 
ing with facts. Of this her assertion that 
“the best editors in this country are men 
who have been bred to their work in that 
college of ed.tors the printing office” is an 
enchanting example. The assertion is posi- 
tive, clearly-defined, without qualification, 
and it is made upon a point upon which in- 
formation is easily to be obtained, and upon 
which, if information were unattainable, 
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silence is not difficult. But there is a sweet 
flavor of absolute untruth about it that 
makes the perusal of the page in which it is 
found a positive pleasure. ‘The fact is, that 
of the dozen editors in the United States 
who may he called eminent, not more than 
two, and I believe but one, came out of the 
printing office. The best of them, Mr. Ray- 
mond, knew ne more of printing than of pa- 
per-making. But what matters that to an 
authoress who deals with facts with all the 
brilliant intrepidity of her sex? And again 
deals in like manner with logic, smashing 
that poor weapon and shield of the slow- 
reasoning creature man, the syllogism, all 
to flinders. For this mention of editors who 
have (or who have not, it makes no differ- 
ence) been printers, is made in support of 
the dictum that they who desire success 
should confine themselves to one field of 
labor, and that the Jack of all trades is 
master of none. 7Zherefore the best edi- 
tors, men whose field of labor is the intel- 
lectual one of observation and _ reflection, 
and whose trade is writing or the suggestion 
of what shall be written, are made by training 
in the purely mechanical art of printing. It 
must be confessed that men, few men as in- 
telligent as Miss Logan at least, have the 
ability to reason thus. That would be con- 
fessed by John Stuart Mill himself. 

Of Miss Logan’s theatrical papers it would 
be superfluous to saymuch. ‘They are well 
known to the public, and two of them, one 
of which was on “ The Leg Business,” first 
appeared in THE GALAXY. They are sharp, 
smart, readable vituperation ; have at least a 
semblance of justicé in them, and must enjoy a 
certain favor from the fact that they seem to 
be in the interest of virtue and modesty, and 
express the opinion of superficial observers 
and thinkers, and of those who by adopting 
a prejudice get rid of the trouble of think- 
ing at all. But it may be worth while to 
remark the inconsistency of a critic who 
excepts ballet dancers from the judgment 
pronounced against what Miss Logan calls 
“nude women.” Of the two, the costume 
of the ballet dancer is much the more open 
to censure. This is a question upon which 
aman may speak with authority as against 
a woman; and Miss Logan wili find that 
men generally will tell her that the dress of 
the ballet dancer, now covering the figure to 
the knee, and anon revealing it to the hip, 
is a hundredfold more suggestive than the 
tights and short trunks which show the 
lower limb without any pretence of conceal- 
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ment from half-way down the thigh. The 
former piques curiosity and may inflame the 
imagination ; the latter at once displays a 
beauty to be admired, admired openly, with- 
out the prurience of affected reserve. 

But Miss Logan’s book must not be 
judged as a whole by her articles upon this 
subject, in her treatment of which she ap- 
pears not at her best. She writes agreeably 
about bonnets, and Quakers, and about life 
in Paris, in treating of which her not un- 
pleasant affectation of the French style does 
not seem affected. The acvice she gives to 
women is generally good, and it is given 
with a seeming simplicity and heartiness of 
feeling that must win it hearers. Her arti- 
cles are not profound or soiid ; and they do 
not pretend to be so; but they are bright, 
and amusing, and womanish, and have the 
merit of telling some old and obvious truths 
in a style which if not quite new is at least 
quaint and unhacxneyed. Rk. G. W. 


MAN IN GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 
THE great problem of the time, for intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, and candid theologians, is 
the. reconcilement of 
science with the words of the great Hebrew 
lawgiver. Such men can no longer, if such 


the discoveries of 


men ever did, set aside the evidence of an- 
ture as worthless, because it seems to con- 
flict with the testimony of Moses. This was 
true twenty years ago; and within the last 
ten years the announcements of apparently 
well-established facts bearing upon the age 
of the world and of man, to say nothing of 
the conclusions drawn therefrom, have been 
far-reach- 

but two 


of such importance and such 

ing significance, that there are 
courses to be taken—one to set them aside 
as of no moment, in an absolute, unquestion- 
ing submission to the book of Genesis as a 
verbally inspired revelation from God; the 
other, to meet them boldly, and admitting 
their claims to consideration, to show if pos- 
sible that they are not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with the story that is told on the first leaf 
of the Bible. This task has been under- 
taken by more than one devout philosopher, 
the Duke of Argyll’s recent book being a 
notable contribution to this side of the con- 
troversy. It is thoughtful, candid, and 
strong if not conclusive, and is well adapted 
to the needs of the intelligent and unscientific 
reader ; rivalling in this respect that most 
admirable of popular scientific works, “ The 
Reign of Law,” by the same author. No 
book of its kind, however, that I have met 
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with, is superior, if equal to Dr. Thompson’s 
“Man in Genesis and in Geology.”* Ina 
small volume of less than one hundred and 
fifty pages, including title and preface, the 
pastor of the Tabernacle Church presents 
the whole case, neglecting no point, shirk- 
ing no difficulty, and treating it with as much 
thoroughness and particularity as the unsci- 
entific reader can endure. 

Dr. Thompson takes the position that we 
are not called upon to accept the account of 
the creation in Genesis as verbally inspired, 
or as instruction in natural science ; and on 
the other hand he maintains that the well- 
established discoveries in natural science do 
not conflict with the Mosiac story as a rev- 
elation of the purpose and order of the 
creation ; and that as to the inferences and 
the theories which naturalists have founded 
upon discoveries in geology, and upon obser- 
vation and experiment in the department of 
animal reproduction, we are not bound to 
accept them as anything more than con- 
jectures, more or less plausible. On this 
point he meets the theorists with the objec- 
tion, and it is a very strong one—that we are 
not sure that the ablest of them will hold to 
their theories for twenty years together. 
Owen, as he remarks, (and Owen is one 
of the profoundest and strongest of them 
all) has, since the publication of his “ Pa- 
leontology,” openly shifted his ground upon 
the doctrine of specific creation by the 
intervention of power. He 
has done so simply because naturalistic 
research has brought before him facts not 
known to Cuvier, his great teacher. His 
reasons for reversing his judgment appear 
plausible, but not more so than his reasons 
were for the theory which he form: tly main- 
tained and has now abandoned. «nd he is 
not only now at variance with the dead Cu- 
vier, but with the living Darwin. Dr. 
Thompson here strikes a hard blow at a 
weak point ; and is certainly justified in the 
conclusion he draws that those who hold to 
the Bible in its integrity as a revelation from 
God, need not be disturbed by “a scientific 
hypothesis that seems to contradict the 
letter of the Scriptures.” 

If Dr. Thompson is not always so sound 
in his reasoning, it is because he overlooks 
significant fact which should have 
been considered in the construction of his 


miraculous 


some 


* Man in Genesis and in Geology, or the Biblical 
Account of Man’s Creation tested by Scientific Theo- 
ries of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph Thomp- 
son, D. D., LL. D. 12mo, pp. 149. New York: Sam- 
wel R. Wells. 
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argument. Thus, in attempting to support 


the attractive thesis that the higher civiliza- 
tion upon our globe is nearly coterminous 
with Christianity, he tells us that in coun- 
tries in which the influence of the Christian 
religion is marked, improved methods of 


agriculture make the earth more and more 
tributary to the sustenance of Man, and that 
Science—by which, of course, he must mean 
the science of Christendom—so instructs the 
husbandman as to the qualities of the soil 
ar.d the methods of enriching it, that he is 
enabled to enhance tke earth’s productive- 
ness and make it keep pace with the in- 
crease in the density of population. The 
learned theologian and accomplished schol- 
ar forgot for the moment that China and 
Japan, two countries as unchristian as any 
known to history, and with a population 
denser than can be found in Christendom, 
are in agriculture, and particularly in horti- 
culture, as much our superiors, and have 
been so for centuries, as we are theirs in the 
mechanic arts and in mastery over the pow- 
ers of nature. This, however, is an exam- 
ple of a casual slip on the part of the author 
who is generally strong and comprehensive 
in his marshalling of facts. He deals most 
ably, however, with the moral and metaphys- 
He refuses to have 
self-con- 


ical side of his theme. 
Man _himself—man, intellectual, 
scious, morally responsible—left out as an 
element of the great problem. In his chap- 
ter on “Man’s Dominion over Nature,” 
there is a fine passage in which it is main- 
tained with eloquence and power that con- 
sciousness is a ground of certainty as to 
man’s origin. 

But those who would have us believe that 
Plato and Shakespeare were oysters or jel- 
ly-fish raised to the hundred-thousandth 
power, have not only the moral and intel- 
lectual strength of the opposite side of the 
question to grapple with, they have not thus 
far met some of the physical obstacles to the 
establishment of their theory. The hand is 
ene of the most important and distinctive 
traits of man’s physical organization. No 
other animal has a hand; and without his 
hand man would be almost as low in the 
animal scale as without his superiority of 
brain. Now in the very lowest of the Afri- 
can and Tasmanian races, creatures as near- 
ly bestial as they can be and be called hu- 
man, we find the complete human hand, as 
perfectly formed, if not as beautifully, as it is 
in the highest types of the Aryan race ; and 
capable, with instruction of the individual 
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begun at a sufficiently early age, of perform- 
ing all the wonderful feats of which that 
eminently human member of the body is 
capable. There is no hand intermediate 
between the ape’s and the human hand ; and 
the hand of the Greek, of the Arab, or of the 
Anglo-Saxon is not the product of natural 
selection. Until the Darwinites account for 
this fact, their theory can receive only the 
consideration due to specious and ingenuous 
conjecture, which the investigations of the 
next generation of naturalists may scatter to 
the wind. To all who wish to read a candid, 
able, thorough and scholarly treatise upon 
this important and interesting subject, one 
which although suited to the general un- 
scientific reader, is net popular in the sense 
of being shallow and poor, Dr. Thompson’s 
book may be heartily commended. 


a. &. Wi 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. HENRY JAMES makes another at- 
tempt to confine his favorite Swedenborg 
within the limits of a logical straight-jacket, 
and so reconcile the metaphysicians to an 
author whose mission, if accomplished, 
would put an end to metaphysics and meta- 
physicians together. Quotations from the 
opinions of Shakespeare must seem as per- 
tinent to them as these from a teacher who 
professes to derive his wisdom by direct 
communication from the angels and “the 
Lord,” and who refuses absolutely to sub- 
mit himself to the test of the intellectual 
processes so reverenced in the schools. 
Mr. James himself tells us that “ his” (Swe- 
denborg’s) “purpose in writing was not 
synthetic or inductive, but purely analytic 
or deductive. It was not to argue princi- 
ples, but simply to state and illustrate them 
by facts of experience and_ observation, 
leaving the reader to do the needful argu- 
mentation, for himself, according to the 
wants of his heart and the measure of his 
understanding. And the reason of this re- 
serve is palpable ; for I cannot remind the 
reader too often for his own advantage, that 
Swedenborg was simply a seer, and in no 
sense a dogmatist or thinker. That is to 
say, the grand truth he reports to us—the 
truth of God’s natural humanity—is neither 
a truth of sense, like pleasure and pain, 
nor a truth of science, like equality and dif- 
ference, nor yet a truth of conscience, like 
good and evil, but exclusively a truth of 
life or spiritual perception ; of which, there- 
fore, no one can ever become convinced by 
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any amount of reasoning, but only by a pro- 
cess of the strictest inward growth or refine- 
ment.” “Facts, which are matters of out- 
ward observation or science,”’ he adds, else- 
where, “may be reasoned about to any ex- 
tent, and legitimately established by reason- 
ing. But truth—which is matter of inward 
experience or conscience—owns no such de- 
pendence, and invites no homage but that of 
a modest, unostentatious Yea, yea! Nay, 
nay!” (p. 21). This is a correct statement 
of Swedenborg’s position, and it shows at 
once how remote he is from the ordinary 
philosophicai and metaphysical systems. 
Mr. James has entered upon a difficult, i/ 
not a hopeless task ; and it is to be regret- 
ted that, in his anxiety to accomplish his 
purpose, he should have been led to misrep- 
resent Swedenborg by ignoring or overlook- 
ing much in him that is essential to com- 
pleteness and correctness of view. His 
work, which is entitled “‘ The Secret of Swe- 
denborg: being an elucidation of his Doc- 
trine of Divine Natura! Humanity ” (Fields, 
Osgood & Co.), avoids all reference to the 
fact—so distasteful to the audience addressed 
through the “North American Review,” in 
which the main portion of it first appeared— 
that this doctrine is based upon the asser- 
tion, so constantly repeated by Swedenborg, 
and with such particularity of expression, 
that ‘‘God is one in essence and in person, 
in whom there is a Divine Trinity, and that 
the Lord God, the Saviour, Jesus Christ is 
that God.” This statement finds no place 
in Mr. James’s “elucidation,” and he con- 
veys the impression that the “‘ New Church” 
doctrine, on this subject, has in it nothing 
that is opposed to the ordinary humanita- 
rian view of the mission and work of Christ. 
Disconnected from this plain statement of 
the doctrine upon which Swedenborg founds 
his entire system, and whose acceptance he 
makes the very gate of entrance into his 
“New Jerusalem,” Mr. James’s “ elucida- 
tion” leaves the impression that his Divine 
Humanity is nothing more than the embodi- 
ment of deity in the aggregated human na- 
ture. This may be Mr. James’s view of the 
Divine Natural Humanity, and it may be the 
correct view; but it is not Swedenborg’s 
view, and is not his secret, or an elucidation 
of his doctrine. 


“GoLtp and New England,” says Mr. 
Dilke, in his “Greater Britain,” “are the 
most dreaded foes of Mormondom. Noth- 
ing can save polygamy if lodes and placers, 
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such as those of all the surrounding States, 
are found in Utah; nothing can save it if 
the New Englanders determine to put it 
down.” It would be strange if New Eng- 
land was, on the contrary, to fall into the 
line for the defence of the Salt Lake insti- 
tution ; but what are we to think when Bos- 
ton sends us a book by a “ Christian Philan- 
thropist "—vouched for by George William 
Curtis and Prof. Sanborn—who endeavors 
to show that our Christianity will never 
come to much until we restore the divine 
institution of polygamy and put an end to 
monogamy, by public opinion, if not by law.* 
We will admit the pure and Christian pur- 
pose of this philanthropist—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he devotes a wholly unnec- 
essary amount of space to a narration of the 
beastly practices of the Roman Emperors— 
but we must remind him that his book is fa- 
taily weak in one respect. It contrasts a 
certain ideal institution of polygamy with 
monogamy, such as it was in the worst pe- 
riod of history, and gives us nothing by 
which to compare the results of the two in- 
stitutions as they exist in our own day, side 
by side. Still, whatever this showing might 
be, we sum up the case with Mr. Dilke in 
one word: If we have one argument against 
polygamy which—from our point of view, is 
unanswerable—it is not necessary that we 
should rack our brains for others. All 
modern experience is favorable to ranking 
woman as man’s equal; polygamy assumes 
that she shall be his servant—loving, faith- 
ful, cheerful, willing, but still a servant. 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


THE paintings of Gustave Doré, like his 
illustrations, to be thoroughly enjoyed must 
not be approached with a critical mind. 


They are full of faults. A sharp critic finds 
in them abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of his unpleasant gift. He can point 
out a thousand inaccuracies of drawing, au- 
dacious violations of academical rules of 
composition, and a system of color which no 
student of the “old masters” will attempt 
to defend. These faults are confessed ; and 
yet no painter of modern times has attained 
a wider measure of popularity than Gustave 
There is that in his work that 
makes it superior to the rules of criticism, 
by which the works of ordinary painters are 
judged. He paints with an impetuous en- 


Doré. 


*“ The History and Philosophy of Marriage; or, 
Polygamy and Monogamy Compared.” By a Chris- 
tian Philanthropist. Boston: Jas, Campbell. 
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thusiasm that communicates itself to his au- 
dience, and carries away all but the most 
obdurate of critics. We have already in 
these pages severely analyzed his art asa 
painter, and have not hesitated to point out 
its defects and short-comings ; but we con- 
fess to a doubt whether this is the right way 
to regard his works, and whether the enthusi- 
asm they excite is not, after all, a rightful 
tribute to his genius. There are now two 
of his works on exhibition in this city, which 
have excited unbounded admiration in Eu- 
rope. Their faults are only too evident. 
The painting from Dante’s “Inferno” un- 
doubtedly expresses a misconception of the 
author, as does also that from the Bible. 
And yet there is an inexpressible charm in 
both of them, which no criticism can take 
away, if you approach them with a mind 
open to receive impressions. It is true, 
that you must forget Dante if you would 
thoroughly enjoy the picture of Ugolino and 
the Archbishop Ruggieri in the Frozen Cir- 
cle of Hell; but why shouldn’t you forget 
Dante? Instead of reproducing the concep- 
tion of the austere Tuscan bard, Doré has 
given us his own conception of the terrible 
scene, and has thus enriched art with a new 
creation, for which we ought to be thankful. 
It had been better, perhaps, if the artist had 
not insisted so strongly on the revolting 
features of the scene—Ugolino tearing the 
skull of the Archbishop with his teeth ; but 
none can deny that, having chosen to depict 
the dreadful punishment the cruel man was 
condemned to undergo, he has done it with 
great intensity and power. You shudder at 
the sight, and Doré meant to make you 
shudder. But passing over this group, 
what majesty there is in the figures of 
Dante and Virgil, standing near it, and what 
wonderful truth of delineation and of col- 
or in the painting of the faces of the two 
visitants. Dante’s face is that of a living 
man, full of sympathy as he looks down 
upon the group at his feet; Virgil’s is that 
ofa heathen Shade, imperturbable, bloodless, 
incapable of emotion. The contrast is ad- 
mirably wrought out. It long detains the 
eye, and so fills the mind that it has no room 
for the criticism of details. Turning at last 
from this majestic group, the eye dwells 
upon the forms of tortured men and women 
lying on the ice or embedded in it, in every 
position of agony, and with every expression 
of despair in their distorted countenances ; 
and it follows them, from group to group, far 
back through the obscurity of the infernal 
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atmosphere, until they become indistinguish- 
able in the enshrouding darkness. There is 
something very grand in the painting of this 
gloom, into which the eye penetrates as into 
the blackness of space. It does not give the 
impression of paint, but of the actual dark- 
ness of night. No modern artist ap- 
proaches Doré in this power of expressing 
space, and it is seen even more strikingly in 
some of his drawings from the Bible and 
Dante than in this work. 

The other painting, “ Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter bemoaning her doom with her compan- 
ions,” is less grand in composition and effect 
than the “ Dante,” but one on which the im- 
agination dwells with greater enjoyment. It 
must not be too closely examined. The 
visitor should sit as far from it as the gallery 
will allow, and take in at a glance the glorious 
effect of morning light in the Eastern heav- 
ens, against which the group of maidens is 
relieved, the sorrow and despair in their 
faces made deeper by contrast with the 
bright gladness of approaching day—the fa- 
tal day in which the daughter of the stern 
Jewish warrior is to meet her doom. None 
can look unmoved on those faces, and it is 
long before the mind can calm itself suffi- 


ciently to examine the details of landscape 


and costume, or criticise the painter’s art. 
We shall not attempt the ungenial task ; 
and we advise our readers to give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the picture, 
and let nothing disturb its charm, 


ONE of the most important works of the 
season, and in fact one of the best of any 
season, is “the Prairie on Fire,” by Hays. 
It is a work to which the artist has devoted 
months of thought and conscientious labor, 
and it is truly admirable in detail and gen- 
eral effect, as well as incident and feeling. 
Words can but feebly express the impres- 
sion it makes on the imagination. The 
middle distance and the foreground are 
scenes of wild tumult and terror; a herd of 
maddened buffaloes, countless for multitude, 
rushes headlong over the edge of a precipi- 
tous gorge, driven onward by the glowing 
flames of the burning prairie that surge and 
threaten in the distance. Volumes of black 
smoke roll up and obscure the heavens, 
their lurid reflections from the fire contrast- 
ing powerfully with the deeptserenity of 
that part of the heavens where the moon 
floats unobscured in an atmosphere of deep 
and placid blue. There is more expression 
of power and motion in this picture than in 
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any other we have seen from the hand of 
this artist. 

Mr. KNOEDLER’s fine gallery, where ay 
excellent collection of pictures may be found 
at any season of the year, was not long since 
enriched by the addition of several impor- 
tant works from Europe, one or two by 
young artists of high promise. There was, 
for instance, a fine painting, by Rossi, of 
Marie Antoinette and the Princess Lamballe, 
her trusted confidante. The figures are ex- 
ceedingly well composed, and the costumes 
and other accessories are painted with ex- 
treme care and skill. Another very sad and 
touching picture has attracted great attten- 
tion. It is called “Life in Paris,” and was 
painted by Brun. It represents a young 
girl, whose occupation we see to be that of 
a rag-picker, standing inthe street on a cold 
winter morning. She is scantily clothed; 
and her face bears the marks of hunger and 
want. For the moment she is resting from 
her work and intently watching two figures 
that have just passed her, who by their 
dress are seen to be masqueraders returning 
from a ball. The poor child looks wist- 
fully at the gayly-dressed revellers ; and who 
cannot the thought that flashed 
through her mind? One of the prettiest 
pictures in the gallery is called “‘ The Field 
It was painted by Comte Calix. 
The incident, a young girl pulling a flower 
to pieces and saying “he loves me—loves 


guess 


Oracle.” 


me not,” is certainly commonplace enough ; 
but the artist has made it a perfect little gem 
by his tender and beautiful mode of treat- 
ment. 


W. T. RICHARDS, of Philadelphia, whose 
work has all the minute finish of the Pre- 
Raphaelite School, with none of its hard 
ugliness and 
beautiful landscape at Knoedler’s gallery— 
a view of Lake Placid. It is a charming 
piece of work, truthful to nature, and full of 
deep poetic sentiment. The genuine Pre- 
Raphaelites dispute the right of Mr. Rich- 
ards to be named as a disciple of their 
school, on the ground, it is to be presumed, 
that his pictures are always so much more 
beautiful than theirs. They ought to be 
thankful that he has shown how their prin- 
ciples can be carried out without sacrificing 
beauty and sentiment. 


repulsive precision, has a 


THE public are to have some magnificent 
reminiscences of Italian scenery from 
Church this winter. He has given him- 
self to hard scientific study in the land of 
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sunny skies; and those who have been fa- 
vored with the sight of his sketches, say that 
they promise something far nobler than 


anything he has yet produced, not excepting 
his magnificent South American series. 


De Haas has been hard at work during 
the past summer on the Narragansett coast, 
and has made many spirited studies. He is 
engaged on a large work for the winter ex- 
hibition. 

J. G. Brown has completed an attractive 
picture—we forget what he calls it—in 
which a rather pert little city miss of ten or 
twelve summers is prettily contrasted with 
arustic youth about her own age. She is 
evidently a little coquette ; quite vain of her 
pretty clothes, and not entirely displeased 
with the admiration of the farmer’s boy who 
gapes wonderingly at her. Like all of 
Brown’s pictures, this is well composed and 
painted with great attention to details. The 
color is very beautiful. 


Ir was the intention of McEntee to visit 
Egypt and the Holy Land during his ab- 
sence from this country ; but he lingered so 
long in England and Italy that he was com- 
pelled to return without carrying out his 
purpose. He has brought home a large 
number of studies and sketches, and the ap- 
proaching Studie Receptions and Academy 
Exhibitions will show the rich fruits of his 
wanderings. 

PAGE has remained in the city all sum- 
mer, hard at work on a portrait of Wendell 
Phillips, a full-length of ex-Governor Fen- 
ton for the Governor’s room in our City 
Hall, and several other works of less im- 
portance. 

GIFFORD’S studies in the East will result 
in several works of great value. His gen- 
ius is deeply Oriental, and he has seized the 
true sentiment of Oriental life and scenery. 
Few of our artists equal him in the expres- 
sion of sunlight and warmth, and his work 
is no less remarkable for finish in the de- 
tails than for breadth of composition and 
masterly style. He ,has a peculiar facility 
in introducing figures and groups in his pic- 
tures, and his Eastern studies exhibit some 
remarkable examples of his skill in this most 
difficult part of the artist’s work. Few 
painters, in fact, possess the faculty of plac- 
ing their figures naturally, and so that the 
design shall not be evident. But Gifford 
His figures always harmonize with 
the sentiment of his landscape, and never 


has it. 
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look as if they were stuck in merely to fill a 
vacant place. 

ONE of the most attractive pieces of Eng- 
lish genre painting we have seen in a long 
time is now on exhibition at Schaus’s Gallery 
—‘Rent Day,” by Erskine Nicol. It rep- 
represents the interior of an old-fashioned 
room, cumbered with old-fashioned, heavily- 
carved furniture. At a table on one side sit 
two landlord’s clerks, busily engaged in the 
work of the day. The other figures are a 
pretty English peasant girl and two or three 
well-to-do farmers, who appear to have a 
thorough dislike of the business they have 
come on. There is something very attrac- 
tive in the fair, fresh face of the girl, as she 
watches, with a rather anxious expression, 
the clerk who scrutinizes a paper she has 
handed him. The old farmer sitting on the 
opposite side of the table, and tugging at 
his breeches pocket for his wallet, is painted 
with a great deal of humor, and is evidently 
a study from life. There is close attention 
to truth of detail in the picture, without sac- 
rifice of breadth in the composition, 


WE are glad to learn that Beard has sev- 
eral of his characteristic humorous pictures 
in progress for the winter exhibition. At 
one time the public feared it was to lose this 
admirable satirist in a rather common-place 
landscape painter ; but the pressure against 
the change was too strong, and he was com- 
pelled to follow the natural bent of his ge- 
We cannot say that we greatly ad- 
” or his 


nius, 
mired his “ Raining Cats and Dogs 
“ Old Woman who Lived ina Shoe,” though 
these works exhibit some of his best quali- 
ties as a painter, and we trust he will give us 
no more of these forced comicalities. 

THE London “ Art Journal” praises the 
new chromo-lithographs of two of Bier- 
stadt’s most celebrated paintings, “ The 
Rocky Mountains” and “ The Storm in the 
Rocky Mountains,” and extends its critical 
approbation to the paintings also. These 
chromos, which may be found at Knoedler’s, 


productions of the originals, and as good as 
any works of this character we have ever 
seen. 

A LATE number of the “ Independence 
Belge” contains a review of the Belgian 
Fine Arts Exhibition, in which mention is 
made of Bierstadt’s picture of Mount Hood. 
The writer compliments the American pain- 
ter on his faculty of seeing nature with the 
eye of the true artist, and the power of ren- 
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dering what he sees on the canvass. The 
patronizing tone of the critique, as if the 
writer was astonished to find an American 
who could paint even passably, must be 
very offensive to the artist, whom it praises 
as it would a promising pupil of the 
Academy. 


A MAGNIFICENT literary enterprise has 
been projected in Paris. It is nothing less 
than the reproduction in French translations 
of all the masterpieces of foreign literature 
of ancient and modern times. This great 
undertaking is to be entitled the “ Biblio- 
théque Internationale Universelle.” It will 
be issued to subscribers at the rate of two 
volumes a month, and will reach, it is sup- 
posed, about two hundred volumes, forming 
a complete library in itself. The transla- 
tions will be made by men of the highest 
standing in literature and science. 


Vicror Huco has a really sublime faith 
in his own infallibility in matters of art, 
literature, religion, science and _ history. 
When “Les Travailleurs de la Mer” made 
its appearance some one labored to con- 
vince him that “ Premiére des quatres ” was 
an incorrect translation of “the Frith 
of Forth:” but the great man was not to be 
convinced. If the facts were against hin» 
so much the worse for the facts, was the 
spirit of his answer. His latest work— 
grand in its opening chapters, and singular- 
ly weak toward the close—abounds in his- 
torical errors; but when they were pointed 
out to him by his critics, he declared, with 
the pardonable arrogance of a man of gen- 
ius, that he was not bound by facts as they 
appeared to mortals of common vision, gen- 
ius alone having the true perception of 
things in all their manifold relations. And 
he was not far from right. Great geniuses 
are a law unto themselves, and are not to 
be judged by rules that fetter the imagina- 
tion of prdinary writers. Was not Shakes- 
peare constantly guilty of anachronisms that 
would have made a poetaster shudder? And 
if Shakespeare could give Bohemia a sea- 
port, why should critics quarrel with Victor 
Hugo’s geographical notions ? 

MEssrs. SHELDON & Co. have made an 
important addition to their extensive list of 
educational works by the purchase of the 
entire list of School and College Text-books 
(except the Analytical Readers) lately pub- 
lished by Mason & Brothers, which latter 
house, by reason of the death of one of its 
members, will retire from the publishing 
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business. The works purchased include 
Benson J. Lossing’s complete series of pic- 
torial histories of the United States, in four 
volumes ; Burritt’s “Geography and Atlas 
of the Heavens,” which in spite of its price 
($2 50 acopy) has already reached the enor- 
mous sale of 300,000 copies; Mattison’s 
Astronomies and Pinney and Arpoult’s 
French and Spanish series. 


WE are sorry to learn that Mr. John Cam- 
den Hotten, of Piccadilly, England, is about 
to perpetuate the Byron scandal by collect- 
ing and publishing everything that any per- 
son of note has written on this unpleasant 
controversy. Too much has already been 
put forth on the subject, and the sooner it is 
allowed to die out of public remembrance 
the better for society and for the reputation 
of all parties who have been concerned in 
the matter, 

A NEW literary club has been formed in 
England, called the “ Carlyle and Emerson 
Association,” for the purpose of cultivating 
a popular taste for the works of these emi- 
nent teachers. This they propose to accom- 
plish by means of an extensive system of 
lecturing, by establishing reading clubs 
throughout the country, and getting out 
cheap popular editions of “ Hero Worship,” 
“Representative Men,” etc. It strikes us 
that the best way to make Carlyle and Em- 
erson popular would be to raise the general 
standard of culture among all classes. With 
intelligent and thoughtful men such writers 
are already popular. 


’ 


VERDI, the celebrated composer, has been 
created Chevalier of the Order of Savoy. 
This is not a mere empty honor, as it is 
hereditary, and carries a handsome pension. 


MLLE. MALLINGER, the swimming mer- 
maid of Wagner’s new opera, has married a 
comedian who once interposed between her 
and a pistol shot fired by an assassin, and 
saved her life at the expense of a serious 
wound to himself. 


WHEN Madame Olympe Audouard, feel- 
ing herself aggrieved by a recent article in 
the “ Figaro,” called out the writer, M. de 
Villemessant, she took pains to inform him 
that she was a capital shot, and that a ball 
fired by a feminine hand might prove to be 


as deadly as one aimed by a man. The 
Paris wits wickedly insinuated that she 
wanted to make him afraid to accept the 
challenge. 

8.4.¢C. 
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— Mr. GeorGE RIPLEY, of the “ Tri- 
bune,” who is now in Europe, has lately 
been eulogizing English men and women 
for the distinctness of their articulation, and 
contrasting them with our own people, to 
the great disadvantage of the latter. The 
general idea in England certainly is that 
English men and women are specially want- 
ing in distinctness of articulation, Was not 
Mr. Ripley confounding pronunciation with 
articulation? An educated Englishman is 
very likely to pronounce his words more 
correctly than an American of the same 
class; but we think the American is more 
likely to articulate distinctly. Every one 
admits that the one thing most wanted in 
the debates of the House of Commons is 
distinctness of utterance. The vast majori- 
ty of the members mumble their words in a 
manner which can hardly be called speaking 
at all. There are, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
good speakers (that is to say, masters of 
the mere art of vocal utterance) in the House 
of Commons. There are, for example, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli, Sir 
John Coleridge, the O’Donoghue, and per- 
haps Mr. Stansfeld; and, it may be, one or 
two others. Many of the most influential 
debaters are, in this sense, atrociously bad 
speakers. Mr. Lowe gabbles and mumbles 
and squeaks, in a manner which often makes 
a whole sentence absolutely unintelligible ; 
Lord Stanley talks as if he were trying the 
Demosthenic experiment of speaking with 
pebbles in his mouth, and had not yet ac- 
quired the knack of it; Bulwer Lytton, now 
in the House of Lords, was considerably 
worse than either. Now, our American 
speakers are generally distinct. We do not 
merely refer to such accomplished orators as 
Wendell Phillips, but to very ordinary speak- 
ers. Take Horace Greeley, for instance, 
who, in the rhetorical or literary sense, can 
hardly be called a speaker at all. Every 
word he says is glear and distinct. Indeed, 
distinctness of articulation seems to us the 
one common merit of nearly all our public 
talkers, 


— Is anything settled, or ever to be set- 
tled, in the way of national characteristics ? 
We are well prepared for a frequent upset 


of dearly-cherished impressions, traditions, 
and convictions on this subject. The most 
intimate German friend we ever had, de- 
tested smoking, (so, by the way, did Goethe, 
for that matter); the two most extravagant 
and generous fellows we know, are Scotch- 
men—they could not, either of them, keep a 
sixpence in their pouches while there was 
anybody to give it to or to spend it on, 
Andrew Halliday, the London essayist and 
dramatist, has proved conclusively that the 
great majority of Scotchmen who come to 
England and make money there, hurry back 
to Scotland as soon as they can. We have 
all known modest Irishmen who hated a 
row and never drank whiskey: Americans, 
who hardly ever alluded to the almighty 
dollar: Spaniards, who were humble in man- 
ner as Uriah Heep, and so on. But we con- 
fess that we at least were not prepared to 
be told that French women are shockingly 
bad at domestic cookery and household 
economy: and that in these respects, the 
wives of English working men are models 
for their imitation. We thought if anything 
on earth was settled, sacred and unassail- 
able, it was that the poor Frenchwoman could 
cook and economize as no other human 
creature could, Yet we chanced lately to 
read a speech, (delivered a year or two 
back), in which the inefficiency and shift- 
lessness of the Frenchwoman were severely 
condemned and earnestly deplored, and the 
women of some other countries held up as a 
model. Perhaps, the speaker was no au- 
thority? Well, it was Jules Simon, whose 
life has been devoted to a study of the con- 
dition of the working populations of Europe. 


— IN the recent praises, and well-merited 
praises, of Alexander von Humboldt, any- 
thing like disparagement would have come 
in discordantly and inappropriately, no 
doubt. But was Humboldt always a very 
sincere sort of person? It seems clear 
enough now that in his soul he despised 
and detested most of the royal and princely 
personages who surrounded ‘him in Berlin; 
but he probably did not exactly convey this 
impression to the royal and princely person- 
ages themselves, Some of those who were 
pall-bearers, and mourners, and so foith, at 
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his funeral, would perhaps have spared 
themselves the trouble, if they could then 
have known what Humboldt had thought 
of them in his lifetime. Apparently the 
great philosopher was vexed with almost as 
much of the seva indignatio as Jonathan 
Swift himself. Bitter are the thoughts he 
has left on record touching some of the 
great people who believed they were doing 
honor to him, and that he was becomingly 
grateful. One can fancy how the late Prince 
Albert, Queen Victoria’s husband, must 
have thought, in his mild, cold way, that he 
was impressing the philosopher with ad- 
miration and gratitude, as he placidly pat- 
ronized him—and the philosopher all the 
time secretly girding and jibing at the 
“blameless Prince.” A few sentences in 
Humboldt’s diary, published after his death, 
filled the Irish people with a detestation of 
Prince Albert which is never likely to be 
The Prince, it seems, got to 


’ 


extinguished. 
talking European politics with the philoso- 
pher, and in the course of conversation ex- 
pressed some contempt, first for the Poles, 
and then for the Irish—“ Pretty sentiments, 
the latter,” Humboldt scornfully wrote, “to 
be expressed by the husband of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” But Hum- 
boldt probably did not say this to Prince 
Albert. 
tort upon the late King of Hanover—not 
the blind exile of to-day, but the rough, 
sensual, and brutal Cumberland, his father. 


Once, however, he did sharply re- 


The King of Hanover, in the palace of the 


King of Prussia, remarked to Humboldt, in 
his coarse fashion, that he could not under- 
stand why the Prussian King should have 
his court filled with philosophers and loose 
women—using a very broad and emphatic 
phrase to describe the latter class of per- 
“It is only the King’s thoughtful- 
ness,” replied Humboldt, “ the philosophers 


sons, 


on my account, the other persons to suit 
your Majesty.” 


— In “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe 
says, speaking of St. Clair, ** He had one of 
those natures which could better and more 
clearly goneeive of religious things from its 
own perceptions and instincts than many a 
matter-of-fact and practical Christian. The 
gift to appreciate and the sehse to feel the 
finer shades and relations of moral things, 
often seem an attribute of those whose whole 
life shows a careless disregard of them. 
Hence Moore, Byron, Goethe, often speak 
words more wisely descriptive of the true re- 
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ligious sentiment, than another man whose 
whole life is governed by it. In such minds 
disregard of religion is a more fearful trea- 
son, a more deadly sin.” The allusion to 
Byron is somewhat curious when we think 
of Mrs. Stowe’s more recent references to 
the same name. Why poor Moore’s name 
should have been introduced we do not 
know. Moore was a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, and we presume thought himself a 
highly religious man, and we never heard 
that his whole life showed a careless dis- 
regard of moral things. Mrs. Stowe evi- 
dently confounded Tom Moore, the man, 
with Thomas Little, the erotic poet; and 
Goethe, perhaps, with Faust. But that 
people can talk grandly about religious 
duty, and think themselves exemplary Chris- 
tians, and yet act in a very unchristianlike 
way, may be proved out of literature later 
than that of Moore, Goethe and Byron. 


— AMONG the “ Lost Arts ” may be class- 
ed, we venture to think, the art of writing 
love-songs. 
serve the fact that this branch of literature 
has withered completely and fallen off the 
tree ? 
such as the gladsome, warm-hearted, strong- 


Do people in general not ob- 


There are no love-songs now; none 


voiced singers of other days delighted to 
pour forth—songs of self-sufficing passion 
and homage and joy; songs to stir the feel- 
ings, and to make the old grow young 
again; songs to strengthen and delight. 
Perhaps, the age has grown too picked, and 
we are ashamed to acknowledge that what 
we love in woman is, first of all, her woman- 
hood ; perhaps sentiment has, for the time, 
extinguished emotion. Lately the fact was re- 
marked to a lady: who insisted that she 
knew several love-songs of the present day. 
“Name one, for instance.” ‘ Well—there 
is ‘Ben Bolt.’” Justso; we don’t very well 
know “ Ben Bolt;” but we remember it as 
something puling, pretty and sentimental. 
We have plenty of little musical wailings, 
tender effusions of pathos, gentle churchr 
yard sort of minstrelsy about love: but” 
such as that is nolove-song. Even Swin- 
burne, the most audacious writer living, has 
no gleam of gladness in hig poems about 
love. They are profoundly sad, morbid and 
bitter ; sad in their very sensuousness. Our 
American poets are so plaintive, subdued 
in their way of approaching 
to remind one of the minor 


and depressing 
the subject, as 
minstrels of Germany’s later amd feebler days. 
They suggest that class of lovers described im 
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one of George Meredith’s brilliant, unread 
novels, who never get the girl themselves, but 
cry bucketfuls after her when she marries 
somehody else. Where are the love-songs 
such as Shakespeare and Ben Jonson would 
have sung; or Ronsard or Beranger, or 
Burns, Sheridanor Moore? Even the ghost 
of such song is not now to be found wan- 
dering through our literature. 


— “NEVER heard of hig ancestor, the 
celebrated Proudston of Proudston ?” a lady 
in New York asked lately of a gentleman, 
who was probably disparaging the pedigree 
of some absent third party—the third party 
being one who claimed to descend from 
some great family across the ocean. ‘ Nev- 
er heard of him, I do assure you.” “ Oh, but 
he is quite a personage in history—I saw a 
painting of him which is an heirloom in the 
family.” “Very likely: but who was he, 
and what did he do?” “ Well, you know, 
it was in the reign of somebody, somewhere, 
and something was going on—and he clap- 
ped his hand on his sword, and said some- 
thing!” “Indeed, I never knew that be- 
fore; of course, one may well be proud of 
such an ancestor:” the gentlemen grave- 
ly remarked, his irony being wholly lost 
on the other party to the conversation. 
Now this is not an invention. Such a con- 
versation did veritably take place, not 
many days ago, in the foremost city of the 
greatest Republic. After all, we think the 
historical anecdote was quite clear enough 
for most purposes. Half the pedigrees we 
hear of start from sources not a whit more 
distingt and intelligible. Half the great 
English and Scotch families, to say nothing 
of the Irsh, know no more about the 
founder of their house, than that, in the 
reign of somebody, somewhere, something 
was going on, and he clapped his hand to 
sword and said something—and_ probably 
even that much isn’t true. As to the peo- 
pie whose ancestors came over in the May- 
flower, we give them up. They are not to 
be cured by precept or example. It is idle 
to point out that a Mayflower as large as 
the Great Eastern could not possibly have 
brought over ancestors enough #o produce, 
at any known trate of human propagation, 
haif the families which now claim to have 
been introduced into America by the pil- 
grim vessel, There is, probably, more idle 
pride in ancestry here in the United States, 


than in any part of Europe, including even 
Spain and Ireland. 
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— Some literary ladies and gentlemen 
made an excursion a few weeks ago from 
Newport, where a Convention had been sit- 
ting, to see Ida Lewis. A journal devoted 
to the vindication of woman against her 
tyrant, (need we say that that miscreant is 
man ?) burst out with an effusive and glow- 
ing description of the party and its people. 
On the way their boat stopped, it seems, to 
take in another lady, but the other lady 
couldn’t come as she was going bathing, 
So they could only console themselves by 
gazing at her fairy form as, attired in a be- 
witching bathing-costume, she leaped from 
the prow of her boat—an awkward thing 
to do, by the by, if the boat was in motion ; 
but we presume that the lady who wrote 
the description meant the stern, when she 
said the prow. However that may be, the 
description of the lady in her bathing- 
trousers was very eloquent and rapturous. 
Thereupon another journal came out with 
another description of the same lady, as she 
appeared in her rowing-costume, in which it 
is asserted that she shows to infinitely bet- 
ter advantage than even in the bathing- 
dress. Now this is very interesting, at least 
to those who can read the descriptions: for 
our dry and bald statement of fact is a very 
poor and unsatisfying thing. But is there 
no fair writer who will favor the world with 
a description of the lady in question as she 
appears in her night-dress? It would bein 
quite as good taste, we think, as the other 
Seriously, we think all this 
sort of thing ridiculous, and even disgusting. 
We are convinced that the sensible and 
spirited young woman, whose bathing and 


descriptions. 


rowing were thus elaborately described, felt 
little grateful to the foolish pens which thus 
tried to flatter her. Is it not hard, that be- 
cause a woman can write well and is clev- 
er, she should be doomed to a pictorial 
watchfulness which follows her even into 
the bath? Some New York papers over- 
flow with this kind of thing ; and it is simply 
abominable. Personalities of abuse are bad 
enough; but personalities of compliment 
are still worse. “ Add not unto your cruel 
hate your yet more cruel love.” 


— THE late Lady Palmerston deserves at 
If anybody ever 
undertakes to write the lives of the wives 


least a nook in history. 


of eminent statesmen, her life ought to have 
a place there. Her money, her position, 
her soeial influence and social talents, were 
an immense power in sustaining the career 
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and forwarding the objects of Lord Palmer- 
ston. She did the social part of the busi- 
ness with infinite art and grace. Her en- 
tertainments were as much a part of the 
business of politics as his speeches, and ap- 
pointments, and pledges and cajoleries. If 
that kind of political management has died 
out of England, no one need trouble him- 
selfto drop a tear over its grave; there was 
nothing noble in its purpose, but it must be 
allowed that it was made to seem very 
sweet and seductive when carried on by 
Lady Palmerston. She was a very clever 
woman, and she served faithfully and dex- 
terously the second husband whom undoubt- 
edly she loved se well. How many a mid- 
dle-aged radical manufacturer or ardent 
young patriot from the country, entering 
Parliament for the first time, and burning 
with all the fervor of independent opposition, 
has been won to the support of the Minis- 
try by a jovial slap on the back from Lord 
Palmerston, or a smile and a card of invita- 
tion from his lady! How many a patriotic 
vow has been lost in air, as he who vowed 
it crossed for the first time, as an invited 
guest, the threshold of the Piccadilly man- 
We can’t do this sort of thing in 
To buy a representa- 
tive costs money here. You can’t buy him 
ordinarily for money in England; but a 
smile and a bow from a titled lady can buy 
his wife, and, of course, himself, the greater 
included by the less. Lady Palmerston un- 
derstood all this by a kind of instinct; and 
used her influence to its utmost. She was, 
in good truth, a very loving and devoted 
When, not long before his death, a 
eertain scandal assailed Lord Palmerston 
(then nearly eighty years old!) Lady Pal- 
merston, who had been very ill, came up to 
town for the express purpose of going. in 
public, leaning on her husband’s arm, to 
some great city banquet—in order that all 
the world of London might see how little she 
High- 
ly characteristic, humorous. and hearty, was 
the remark of Palmerston himself on the 
subject of this very scandal. Some friend 
jestingly referred to it, and asked him how 
he could have laid himself open to such a 
charge. “Well,” said the octagenarian, 


sion ! 
American politics. 


wife. 


believed in the scandalous gossip. 
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with a twinkle of the humorous eye, and a 
twitch of the full, expressive mouth, “ boys 
will be boys, you know!” Lady Palmer- 
ston probably felt the less inclined to place 
faith in such scandalous reports against 
statesmen, remembering the trumped-up 
accusation against her brother, Lord Mel- 
bourne, and the Honorable Mrs. Norton. 
Political enmity in England is much given to 
encouraging such Castlereagh 
killed himself because of a charge preferred 
against him. Gladstone might have been 
made the victim of a scandal but for his 
spirit and energy in seizing it and trampling 
it at once. 


stories. 


— Every one remembers the story about 
Rabelais running out of the room when the 
Cardinal whom he attended knelt down and 
kissed the Pope’s toe : Rabelais alleging that 
if this was the homage to be paid bya prince 
of the Church he really didn’t know what 
depth of humiliation might not be reserved 
for himself. A vague terror, not unlike this 
in character, came over the writer of these 
lines lately, as he read an account of a Spir- 
itualist meeting at which some verses were 
recited which had been dictated by the spir- 
it of William Shakespeare. ‘The verses 
were sad doggerel: not all our reverence 
for Shakespeare could induce us to regard 
them otherwise. Grant White himself would 
have jeered at them. Of course, they were 
Shakespeare’s—we hasten to evade all con- 
troversy by recording our implicit belief that 
Shakespeare dictated them, every word. 
But then comes the appalling consideration— 
if a couple of centuries or so in the spirit- 
world can bring Shakespeare to this, do say, 
dear reader, to what depths of drivel are you 
and I and all our literary friends of to-day 
likely to descend? “Only six months in 
New York and as black as that already?” 
said the unsophisticated and alarmed Irish- 
man, newly-arrived, to the negro on the 
wharf. Only two or three centuries in the 
land of spirits, dear Shakespeare, and such 
a dolt already! What shall we be after, say, 
a thousand years or so? And then to be 
dragged up and compelled to expose our de- 
generacy before a wondering audience! This 
is, indeed, adding a new terror to death. 





